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First Preface. 

After the recc^oitiwi which has been subscribed 
to in various quarters, regarding the validity of 
the principles which form the basis of the following 
little treatise, nothing appears to be more wanted, 
in order to adapt to popular apprehension some 
knowledge of the Science of Mind, than a Manual 
oi its Initial Department, divested of all such 
disjunct matters as are usually, with a view to 
readers of a different class, mixed up with a 
delineation of the Subject, and which have been 
matter of frequent specific complaint, for having 
distracted the attention, and confused the under* 
standidg, of readers in ordinary. 

Altogether beside other utility, and the demands 
of a liberal curiosity in every person of the most 
ordinary education, to acquire such an initial 
knowledge of the nature of Mind as is here con- 
templated; there is another motive to stimulate 
them, which cannot be regarded with indifference 
by any one within the sphere of its operation. 
The thing, to which I now allude, is the Evi- 
dence which the Physiology of Mind affords of 
the truth of Natural Religion, — a matter which, 
it may hwe be intimated, will be found in a very 
conclusive manner to characterise the Principles 
of the Science to be exhibited ; and which indeed 
constitutes one of the principal objects of ita pub- 
lication in the present form. 
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11 PREFACE. 

In adverting to this object, it may be impressive 
upon the attention of readers in general to point 
out a collateral matter, which bears Mrith a very 
remarkable coincidence upon the result of the 
principles in question. The thing now suggested 
is the fact, sufficiently known to all those who are 
conversant on: Asiatic literature, that a Sublime 
Theological Creed has, during an unknown num- 
ber of ages, prevailed over the Regions of India ; 
the tenor of which is, that all mind is homo- 
geneous, — and ALL BODY IS MIND. And what 
gives great weight to the claims of this Creed, is 
the certainty that it was that of an enlightened 
race of men, who had attained at least a very high 
pitch of Rationative Science. 

While, however, we are upon the one hand 
possessed of the knowledge that such a Creed 
existed, and still esists ; it is to be observed, upon 
the other, that the Philosophers of Europe have 
been altogether prevented from rendering the 
matter in question in the least degree available, 
owing to a total want of knowledge of the rationale 
of the process by which its Founders were con- 
ducted to that Tenet,— the mere fact, of the early 
existence of which, is the sole light on the subject 
that has penetrated the gloom of ages, and shed 
its ray upon the present time. From a want of 
the connecting links, which were necessary to sub-^ 
stantiate the conclusion by an exhibition of premises 
which alone could support it, the Hindoo Tenet, « 
since it broke in upon the cognisance of the Me-.* 
taphysicians of these and Adjacent Countries, has 
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PREFACE. Ill 

unavoidably been viewed by them as being no 
other than a mere curiosity, void of all philoso- 
phical value or interest, because utterly incapable 
of any applicability for the solution of the great 
problem involved. The thing has, on every hand, 
been quoted, and wondered at, and laid aside, 
like any unmeaning idol, or relique, of Oriental 
imagination, without engendering any thought of 
respect, in the minds of those who have afforded 
it a momentary contemplation, any more than has 
been accorded to those storied and disbelieved 
Incarnations of the Deity which are embodied in . 
the same tradition. What, then, will follow, now 
that it has become matter of proof, that the Foun- 
ders of the Hindoo Theology certainly may have 
had, and in great probability actually possessed, de- 
monstrative evidence of the truths upon which 
their great conclusion rested ? Such, at any rate, 
is a fact comprised in the Principles stated in the 
following Manual ; and that have at least received 
an extent of recognition from contemporaries, to 
warrant the confidence with which they are here 
exhibited, as a department of science. 

It is known that, collaterally with the Theologi- 
cal Creed above alluded to, there has also obtained, 
over a very large proportion of the Regions of 
Asia, an Atheistical Belief, founded on the sup- 
jposed Nature and Powers of Matter, — a Sort of 
Philosophy the practical result of which has been 
that of plunging perhaps nearly a fourth part of 
the Human Species into the depths of an extreme 
demoralisation. And it is matter of difficulty, if 
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indeed it be at all posfiible, to determine which of 
the two Schemes in question had the priority of 
existence. But the darkness which exists on this 
question can take nothing from the reality of the 
main /^cto— namely— that both have exi^d, and do 
still esist. And these facts perhaps only afford us 
the edifying lesson, that mankind have heretofore 
fluctuated, and will continue to do 4W>, between 
Polytheism and Atheism, aocoiding to the direction 
and degree o/'Meir Natural knowledge: While 
it is only in a very rare ststf e of unaided human spe- 
culatk>n that they would ever cast to the side of a 
Pure Theism. 

The state of opinion of the Philosophers of 
Europe during the last hundred years, including 
the opinion of all such persons as have been de- 
voted to pursuits connected with Natural Science, 
affords a confirmation of the effect of that cause 
to which I have just attributed tiie past and present 
state of Religion in Asia. And, I confess, I sup- 
pose the thing to be little short c^ certainty in the 
tendency of the human mind, in the situations de- 
scribed. The lowest degree of knowledge of the 
operations o£ nature leads the Savage to discern a 
God in every Natural Agent; and the Barbarian 
to people the air with Chimerical Intelligent 
Beings. A high attainment in the knowledge of 
Nature, or of the Arts, such as that possessed im- 
memorially by the Natives of loidUa, China, and 
Japan, leads the practical adept to conclude that a 
Blinp Brute Nature is the Only God. While 
the habits of a calm and intense abstraction, alto- 
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gether unbasied ia the practical arte, (seem to 
^Tte conducted the Intellect of the Hindoo Theo- 
logist to the pro<^s that there is No Natuee ih 
THE Universe, but the Essence, the Energies, and 
AeYoLino^B,qfa Great Intelligent Being, 
acting upon Fimte Intelligences which it envelops. 

It would follow, from this view of the subject, 
that a very deep immersion or absorption in the 
Natural Sciences, or the Arts, unless counteracted 
hf some favourable circumstance, has a strong ten- 
dency to draw the Human Understanding to the 
side of Natural It^dUy. But it by no meant 
follows that the votaries of such pursuits should 
actually determine that way, providing they prose* 
cute their labors with circumspect and enlightened 
views of the Subject, in all its possible phases ;— 
And a contrary result may be fully anticipated, 
when the evidences Miiich bear most nK>mentously 
on the question shall attract the general notice of 
the classes in question. The great desideratum 
on the Subject, at the present moment, is only to 
accomplish the point of its acquiring that general 
notice, y^hioh the past neglect of it has rendered 
unavailing to public opinion, and, perhaps, the 
most so in the case of those who are habitually 
immersed in the departments of knowledge above 
mentioned. 

In such a state of public opinion on the Subject, 
as that which now exists, it should seem that the 
manifest rationative connection, between the 
Principles laid down in the following Manual and 
the Hindoo Theology, is too striking to require 
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any commentary in order to secure to it a due 
'share of attention. And to many persons, indeed, 
it might seem that the one had been adapted with 
premeditation to conform to the other, were not 
the circumstances of their evolution, as well as the 
nature of the principles themselves, such as alto- 
gether to preclude such a conjecture. 

To those Readers who are not of any of the 
classes which lead them to be aware of the ac- 
cordance which MUST subsist between all True 
Religion and Sound Philosophy, the following 
principles can be of no value in a religious point of 
view: Nor is the statement of them at all in- 
tended to disturb their opinion. 

It remains, here, only to say, that the small 
volume now presented to my contemporaries ; and 
which, certainly, embraces considerable, and some 
original, farther matter than a mere statement of 
the principles above alluded to ; has received more 
of my attention, in order to render it what it ought 
to be, than might be expected from the extent of 
its letter press ; the intention, indeed, having been 
that it should pot, in the main, require my future 
revision. To most readers, I would commend 
attention to the Section of our Thinking in Cot 
LORS ; — it being the statement of a general fact of 
the Mind, never, I think, before suggested ; and 
which may, more than any other, lead readers to 
a relish, as well as a knowledge, of the subject. . 
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The present state of Pneumatological Science 
in Britain may be judged from the fact, that, at a 
very recent meeting of the Proprietors of the newly- 
instituted University of London, it was oflScially. 
announced that no Candidate for the Chair of the 
Philosophy of the Mind had appeared, who was 
deemed eligible to fill that situation. 

It is not to be dissembled that such a fact ex- 
hibits a spectacle peculiarly humiliating to the 
philosophical character of these Countries ; and 
must fill with concern and anxiety every person 
who entertains any hope of beholding ,the Science 
of Mind raised, from that state of degradation to 
which it has long since sunk in the public opinion. 
In such case, certainly, nothing is more to be de- 
sired, by those who have the interest of the sub- 
ject at heart, than that the choice of an individual 
to fill the office in question should be fortunate. 
As affecting my own particular case, I confess, 
there is no person concerned in the event who can 
feel more interest in it than myself: For, although 
I have more than once, — (and it is, for various 
reasons, proper for me to intimate the fact,)— ex- 
pressly declined the suggestion of friends, that I 
should lay myself out for the thing; — a step 
which, even if I had yielded to it from a desire of 
being useful, might have subjected my eligibility 
to the contingency either of favor or denial, and^ 
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at best, my ease to much additional sacrifice ; it 
is manifest that the readiest means of bringing 
my views into general utility, would be their 
promulgation from the chair of a Professor in some 
Collegiate Institution. Urged by these considera- 
tions ; I deem it incumbent on me to afford the 
following statement of professorial precedent, in 
the Science of Mind ; especially, since it can 
hardly be expected that the future will present 
% fortunate contrast to the past, unless such 
amendment shall be induced by a due appreciation 
of the facts involved. 

In the Notes, at the end of the Third Volume of 
his Elements of the Philosophy of the Mind, the 
late Professor Stewart has expressed some pointed 
strictures on the philosophical calibre and proceed- 
ing" of Professor Brown, who succeeded him in the 
University of Edinburgh : in'which, after ascribing 
to him, generally, only a superficial genius and 
hasty views of his subject, Mr. Stewart, as fur- 
nishing a single example of the truth of his asser- 
tion, cites the particular instance of Dr, Brown's 
having employed the words Will and Desire as 
synonymous terms ; and then adverts to the cir- 
cumstance of his having afforded to the latter a 
delicate hint of his mistake ; with regard to which 
caution Professor Stewart farther says — ** I must 
" own it was with some regret that^ in the third 
*' edition of his Cause and Effect, published as late 
" as the year 1818, 1 found him not only perseve- 
^ ring in the same mistake, but employing many 
'* pages of discussion in retorting on those philo- 
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PREFACE. 1* 

** sophers by whom the distinctioh had been 
'' made." 

Now it is to be presumed, that no sound philo^ 
sopher will deny that Mr, Stewart was right, on the 
ground he had thus asserted. But it is principally 
important here to mark what he has added, in his 
strictures on the case. He goes on to say that—* 
^* The account given of Dr. Brown's posthumous 
** works by his ingenious biographer bears ample 
** testimony to the truth of some of these remarks." 
And he then quotes the following passages, from 
the Rev. Mr. Welche's life of Dr. Brown. — ' It 
' gives an additional value to the printed lectures to 
^ know that nearly the whole of the lectures that 

* are contained in the first three volumes were 
^ written during the first year of his professorship, 

* and the whole of the remaining lectures the year 

* following.^ * As he continued to read the 

' same lectures till the time of his death, they 
^ were printed from his manuscripts exactly as he 

* wrote them.' * The subjects of many of his 

' lectures he had never reflected on till he took up 
' the pen ; and many of his theories occurred to 
' him during the period of composition.' j 

Upon marking the tenor of these quotations^ 
given by Mr. Stewart in a spirit which is certainly 
congenial with my own opinion, it may with con- 
fidence be afiirmed that either Professor Brown 
was gifted as no other man ever was ; or, there must 
be a large mass of visionary matter mixed up in 
hSSk various theories and speculations. And havmg 
said tiii^, and considering what is here at stake, I 
Man. /B f 
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should culpably betray a cause in which I have 
sacrificed more of time, and of life, than any indi- 
vidual in these Countries now that Professor 
Stewart is no more, were I not to express my convic- 
tion that never did Four Volumes on the Subject 
more extensively bear the stamp of their Origin 
than the Lectures of Professor Brown : Although I 
cannot yield to this avowal, vdthout at the same time 
adding my high t>pinion of the amiableness of his 
character. In justification of an opinion for which 
I should always hold myself bound to answer, I 
can on the present occasion only allow room for a 
mention of the fact, that Dr. Brown has argued at 
large to derive mr notion of Space or Extension 
from our notion o/'Time. And, having adverted to 
this fact, I trust I need add nothing to strike every 
philosophic mind with the magnitude of its absur- 
dity: which, however, is certainly not greater 
than the ruin it would inflict on the human under- 
sfanding. With regard to the Lectures in ques- 
tion ; whatever could have been their complexion, I 
cannot do other than join Professor Stewart in 
expressing my surprise, that the Biographer of 
Dr. Brown should have deemed the circumstances 
of their origin a subject of eulogium, as he manifestly 

did. 

But, after our being so signally instructed by the 
case of Professor Brown ; let us now turn to con- 
template that of Professor, Stewart, which is no 
less instructive, or important to the fate of Phi- 
losophy in Britain. At the very moment he was 
expressing those, strictures on the procedure of Dr. 
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Brown, Mr. Stewart himself was laboring under 
the pointed condemnation of his friend Dr, Parr, 
and of Public Criticism, for a conduct of the very 
same nature, and far more aggravated in degree, — 
namely — a pertinacious, and I must say a despotic, 
refusal to listen to the remonstrances either of criti- 
cism or of friends, that he should revise the tenor 
of his own theories; or, in any way adverting to 
the advances made by me in the subject, especially 
in the laws of Sensation and Perception : In which 
proceeding, be it observed, I do not here include 
the additional step of his endeavor to deny to me 
the priority in that scientific matter which has 
been a subject of controversy between us. 

With such precedents as these in bur view ; the 
following considerations can hardly fail to strike 
every person with sufficient force. In any of 
those Sciences which, from their bearing obviously 
upon the arts that conduce to utility, to luxury, 
or to profit, excite a lively interest in the public 
mind, no Professor elect in any Public Institution 
will hazard the promulgation of any obsolete or 
visionary doctrines : nor will any such ever affect 
ignorance of any notable advances made by his 
contemporaries, in his own department of know- 
ledge. And were any such Professor to trans- 
gress, in either of these points, there can be no 
doubt as to his future reputation, and fate. But 
when we turn from those Sciences, to the case of 
the Philosophy of the Mind; if a Professor elect, 
in any British University, were to set out with 
exhibiting the most fallacious System on the Sub- 
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ject ; and, having so done, were to continue the 
same course, whilst any advances, even if they 
were the most important, were made by any 
other person in the same branch ; Who is there 
to check him in this procedure ; and to rescue the 
rising generation from such a delusion ? Or, it i» 
to be feared we might yet, with too much justice, 
put a farther question — namely — Unless we may 
except a few who would not interfere. Who is there 
among us who is competent to disabuse a Nation^ 
by opening its eyes to the fact that it is thus 
abused? 

!f these questions cannot be answered in a man- 
ner that is in the least degree either satisfactory 
or consoling ; it may be hoped that a large part 
of the community, and especially that illustrious 
body which has founded a Metropolitan Univer- 
sity, may be impressed by a consideration sa 
deeply affecting our National Instituticms for colle- 
giate education. 

It is indeed to be hoped, that the caution mani- 
fested by the Council of the University of London,, 
in their recent proceeding upon the subject, is the 
augury of a fortunate result in their choice, when- 
ever it shall tdce place. And while I freely ac- 
knowledge an interest, and this a very deep one, in 
the result; the fact is unimpeachable that this 
interest is of no other nature than a desire that 
whoever may be the individual chosen, for any such 
office, may be a person open to the admission and 
promulgation of truth on the sttbject. 
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The Reideian Philosophy, which, from its gia- 
gular complexion, from the period of its promul- 
gation, and from the literary distinction which has 
attended the writings of its founders, has amounted 
in point of fact to a notable era in the History of 
the Human Mind, has been marked, at its origin 
and its termination, by two of the most extraordi- 
nary examples ^f philcKsophical conversion that 
were ever exhibited to the notice of mankind : 
The conversion of Dr. Reid, from the visionary 
Idealism of Berkeley to the setting up of his own 
Scheme, had never a parallel of inconstancy m 
the history of speculative science, except in the 
conversion of Professor Stewart, near the close of 
his life, from the Theory of Reid to the Sound 
Philosophical Idealism of Locke. And though . 
neither of these events bears at all upon Philosophy * 
itself ; yet, considered with regard to the effect 
which they cannot fail to have in influencing 
opinion^ at least in these Countries in which the 
writings of the Reideian School have long enjoyed 
much literary respect, it becomes a matter of in-: 
dispensable moment that a statement should^ on 
the present occasion, be given of the fact, and the 
manner^ of each of the conversions in question. 
Accordingly, therefi3re, a brief statement of the 
documentary history of the change of Mr. Stewart 
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wUl form an Appendix to the following Manual : 
And/ in the course of the volume itself, an account 
of that of Dr, Reid will constitute an appropriate 
article. In noticing these considerations, nothing 
could be matter of greater satisfaction, for the 
advancement of the subject at stake, than the fact 
that the particulars are of such a nature as to pre- 
clude the possibility of any attempt to elude either 
the fact or its consequences, were ingenuity set on 
work to eflFect such a purpose ; which, of course, 
it would be natural, and laudable, in any bio- 
grapher, or friend, of Professor Stewart fairly to 
attempt; for the philosophical reputation of the 
decreased. 

As I shall have occasion to advert very repeat- 
edly, in the course of the following treatise, to the 
fact of the conversion of Professor Stewart, on 
account of the re-union which this event must 
materially tend to produce in the opinions of 
English readers, and doubtless also in readers oh' 
the Continent ; and as there is not room, in the 
prefatory part of the volume, to enter at all upon 
the details of the fact ; I would suggest, to : such 
readers as are not already acquainted with the 
matter, to peruse the appendix previously to their 
entering upon the body of the work. Having 
afforded this intimation, I shall, as occasion de- 
mands, refer to the matter, in the course of reason- 
ing, the same as if it had been stated here in the 
preface. And I have made even this brief allusion 
to the thing the subject of a Third distinct Preface^ 
in order to mark the importance which I conceive 
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is to be attached to it, for its bearing tiipon philoso- 
phical opinion. 

It cannot be misunderstood, or supposed that I 
impute blame to Professor Stewart for his con- 
version. On the contrary, I ascribe this step to 
him as being the best thing he ever did to give, or 
rather to restore. Philosophy to his Countrymen. 
That he did this under pressure of circumstances; 
and thus acceded to a truth which he never would 
otherwise have seen in the same light, is a matter 
which I shall leave to all to decide upon after 
perusing the documentary evidence. But no one 
will pretend that he did this in a state of imbecility ; 
or, that his eyes were not completely open to the 
truth which he was thus drawn to discern. The 
voice of impartial criticism has spoken suflSciently 
to the issue, to leave me nothing to wish but that 
general benefit to the science in question which 
must follow upon the promulgation of the fact. 
And if my application to the Subject had been 
followed by no other fruit, I should look back with 
much gratification upon the solitary service of 
having been the means of bringing about the event 
which is here the object of remark. 



Torringion Square, London, 
March 30th, 1829. 
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OF THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE HUMAN 
MIND. 

DEFINmONS, FIRST PRINCIPLES, AND RATIONATED LAWS* 

Definitions. 

L — ^The word Mind can hardly require any 
definition to an English reader : When referred to 
ourselves, it means that^ within our organic frame, 
vrbkh loves, and hates, and hopes, and fears, — 
the Thing we call /, or Self, recognised alike by 
the Philosopher and the Vulgar, as our Conseioos 
Subject, or that which thinks. 

2. — ^The Physiology of the Mind is a Science, 
which teaches us the nature of our own and of 
other minds, considered as Substantive Beings 
carrying an a Physical correspondence with other 
Substantive Beings around us, hyfrst teaching us 
the Physical Properties of our own Thoughts, in- 
cluding their correlativeness to one another during 
their co-existence in the mind at any time, and in 
their succession. The Physiolc^ of the Mind 
may otherwise in this Treatise, for the sake of 
Man. Digitized b^oogle 
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convenience, be called Pneumatology; although 
Pneumatology properly comprehends, together 
with the former, all the other departments of human 
thought, such as those of Memory, Imagination, 
the Passions, Desires, and Will; all which are 
beyond physiological consideration in the present 
state of our knowledge ; which departments dis- 
tinguish the last mentioned science from the first, 
as a whole from its part. 

In other words, and to lay down clearly to the 
imagination the limit of the present initiatory 
Treatise ; which, though it points to some farther 
objects, is in the first instance intended principally 
as a Primer, for such as are not too old to begin, 
or too edified to rebuild, their knowledge of the 
subject ; the Department here to be delineated is, 
to the Whole Philosophy of the Mind, what a 
Basement Story, including its foundation, is to a 
House, — a simile which is so accurately true, that, 
while the present Department does not run into or 
ftfcwrf with those from which it has been distin- 
guished above, the Sciences, even, of Mathemisitics 
and Logic have their foundation in it. 

3. — ^T'he Physiology of the Mind is founded in 
the Laws of our Exterior Sensations ; namely— of 
those which we undergo in consequence of an 
operation of any of the five external organs of 
sense, called Touch, Taste, Smell, Hearing, and 
Sight. 

4. — Sensations ^re^ Species of TBOtsawr: And 
every 7%(W^A* is a Modification of the Minj). 
This Propositibn forms the very first Principle in 
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Pneumatological Science ; and it rests <m the iwi- 
versal consent of Pneumatologists. It is the com-r 
mon foundation and starting-post of all philosophers 
of mind : and is the Fulcrum, upon which all their 
Structures must be supported. 

A Modification of any Thing, and therefore of 
the Mind, is a Change of State m that Thing. 
Thus, If a bar of Iron be heated, cpoled, bent, 
straitened, twisted, tied in a knot, impr&ssed, 
rounded, squared, or flattened, &c., it is thereby 
MopiFiED : but, if a continuity of pai;ts be essen- 
tial to this bar, and if the bar be broken asunder, 
or the continuity of its parts be interrupted, thp 
bar is thereby not modified, but it is destructed, that 
is destroyed. And if the bar in question had a 
different sensation, i. e. thought, along with every 
one of the above-mentioned physical modifications ; 
then, every such Sensation would be a Modifi- 
cation of the bar, although a modification of a vastly 
different kind from that of bending, twisting, &c. 

The First Principle, by universal consent, that 
Every Thought is a Modification of the Mind., and 
must always be so considered; — ^which Principle is 
contradistinguished from every Scheme of De- 
tached Ideas f'-^is upon the whole the most precious 
in the subject : because, without this unanimity, 
there would not be wanting extravagant Spirits, 
occasionally springing up to disturb the Subject, as 
has happened heretofore. 

6.-^ExTERioR. Sensations. are those Modifica* 
tions which the Mind undergoes from the actiop of 
External' Objects when we first awake from sleep. 
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and which are eontiBually raxyiog, asd gmp^ plaee 
to others of the same species, until Atep again re^ 
turn, llieae ModificatioDS arise occask)Bally ia 
sleep also, in the state called dreaming. And, in 
the important Sense of Sight, we can otherwise 
excite them, during vigilance, by lodking at locid 
ol^jectB and then dosing the eyes ; and, still mon 
remarkably, by any continued pressure upon the 
closed eye, in the same manner that we can by pres- 
sure excite Sensations of Hearing, and of Touch* 
It is known, also, that Sensations of Taste may be 
produced without the application of any sapid body. 

That acti<»i, or cessation of action, of our ner-* 
yous system called Sleep, produces One of the 
Modifications of our Mind, by producing a Change 
of Siate from thinking to a voidance of thought. 

The term Exterior, as put to designate the 
Sensations in question, has a propriety, (as will be 
seen hereafter,) altogether independent of any con- 
sideration of their being occasioned by external 
objects, — a propriety in the constitution (f the Mind 
itself. 

6. Of the Five different species of Sensation, oc- 
casioned by the five external organs, those of Touch 
and of Sight, alone, are adapted to the purpose of 
demonstrating the Physiological Conditions of the 
Mind : although an analogy to these may be faintly 
traced in the Sensations of the three other Senses, 
and especially in those of Taste. In this dispensa- 
tion of Providence, we, in all probability, discern 
the operation of a Fmal Cause: because there 
would appear to be no utility, of any moment, in 
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having our sensations of Smelly or of Hmringf and 
very little^in having those of Taste, so modifi^. as 
to manifest to us any physiological property, such 
as their interUmitetiom between each other when 
8ev>eral of them are present at once : and, were it 
otherwise, there seems to be no reason why the 
Nerves might not have been so ordered as to 
produce this effect* 

7. — ^The Two Species of Exterior Sensation which 
form the adapted subjects for demonstrating the 
Physiology of the Mind, namely, those of Touch 
and of Color, are so far analogous in their pheno^ 
mena, that the same General Laws regulate both 
the one and the other. But, on the other hand, 
they differ in this respect, that, our Sensations of 
Colors are far more fitted, than those of Touch, 
for the purposes of demonstration. As, for exam- 
ple, VL proper line of interlimitation between two 
Colors is PERCEPTIBLY voidof breadth, as its demon- 
stration also mathematically proves it is : but the 
external corporeal mechanism of the Sense of 
Touch is not sufficiently exquisite to make a 
breadthless line an object of perception by that 
Sense, as may be proved if we attempt to feel any 
line which exists externally between two pieces 
of cabinet-work closely joined together. It follows, 
therefore, that Sensations of Color, alone, can 
be employed, as being the adequate subjects of the 
Physiology of the Mind : Although it is important 
always to hold in view, that the Laws of CoUrr (to 
be stated presently) are in fact the Laws of Touch 
qlso,\Sv^t choose so to employ th^on; and that. 
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the same would hold good in the Sensations of 
Taste^ Smell, and Sound, if the nerves of those 
Senses distributed their impressions ; as in the 
Sense of Taste they do, very perceptibly. 

8. — Sensations have occasionally, that is in cer- 
tain circumstances, another name in being called 
Ideas : but these two names are not universally 
convertible. Thus, when we employ the generic 
term Idealist, Idealism, or, the Ideal Theory ,ih\steTm 
comprehends Sensations under the name of Ideas, 
and considers the Former as being One Species of 
the Latter. But when we are speaking of Sensa- 
iions, and of Ideas of Sensation, the latter term im- 
ports a remembrance, (yr else an imagination, of a 
Sensation, such as that which we have, when we 
shut our eyes after looking at snow, and call an 
Idea of white ; or, that which we sustain when we 
think of a green dragon, which includes an Idea 
of Green. 

It may be held with certainty that our Ideas of 
Sensation are no other than Very faint Sensations. 
These, therefore, when they arise in dreams, impose 
upon us by seeming more vivid than they would 
in the presence of Vigilant Sensations. At the same 
time, however^ we often have real full Sensations 
in our dreams : which last combine mysteriously, 
and with wonderful adaptation, with Ideas that 
accompany them : and thus, the whole company 
together make up the dream. 

9. — The word Notion has been employed, by 
some late Writers, ^yndnynumsly with. the word 
lDEA,-^a device set up by the Reideian School, 
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(which School denies any physiological property 
to any of our Thoughts) in order to canfotmd a dis- 
tinction of the older Pneumatologists, who sup- 
posed our Exterior Thoughts to have physiological 
properties, and our Interior Thoughts as not hav- 
ing such properties; the former of which they 
therefore called Ideas, but the latter they distin- 
guished by the term Notion. The synonyme in 
question is admitted in this Treatise, and in my 
previous writings : but this for a reason the very 
apposite to that of the Reideian School, namely,— 
that, after our Exterior Thoughts are demonstrated 
to have physiological properties, it becomes a ra- 
tional conjecture, in the way of analogy and not 
unnecessarily to multiply causes, that our Interior 
Thoughts, also, have some modification of the like, 
although we cannot trace their anatomy. The sy- 
nonyme, now adverted to, is otherwise useful or con- 
venient, in order sometimes to vary the name of 
Idea, in the case of frequent repetition. 
. It may be proper to intimate here, although this 
fact must wait upon its proof hereafter, that the 
corQecture above-mentioned is turned into an infer- 
ence in the case of one most important point: for it 
can be demonstrated, by evidence no less than dis- 
ciplinal, that the Judging Faculty in the Mind 
possesses a position of local interneitt therein, 
considered with respect to our Exterior Sensations. 
This fact is matter of science, strictly speaking; 
and it yields not, in evidence, to any principle pf 
Science, either within or without the Mind. 
. ^ The whole of this article, however, with ex- 
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40eptk)aof (lie adoption of the syncmyme, is to be 
regarded as being put after what follows* 

Having defined those terms, to be employed in 
this Treatise, which appe»ed to require it ; and 
laid down the First Principles, by universal con- 
sent, which form the data of the reasonings to be 
stated with regard to them ; we may now proceed 
to exhibit the Rationated Laws of the Physiology 
of our Exterior Sensations, in the Sense of Sight. 
These Laws, which have been treated on former 
ocmsions under the name of the Laws of Primary 
Vision, are few and self-evident : And they possess 
&e two-fold character of being, at once. Laws of 
Nature and Mathematical or Necessary Truths, — 
thus evincing a union of two natures, which have 
ncrt heretofore been recognised in Philosophy as 
being compatible. The reader is, for the sake of 
expedience, required to note the two-fold charac- 
ter in question, in these Laws, as he proceeds. 

These La\irs of Vision are called Primary, and 
also Rationated, in order to distinguish them from 
the Principles of Secondary Vision ; for which last 
we are indebted to the genius of Bishop Berkeley : 
which are not Laws of ofor Sensations at all, but are 
Principles of the Visual Perception of Ea^rw^/ Ob- 
jects ; which Principles^ are not Rationated, but are 
merely Inductive and Empirical, and only enable us 
to guess the Distances, Magnitudes, and Trine Fi- 
gures, of Bodies that are without us. The two 
Subjects have no connection with one another ; 
but differ as widely as Mathematics and Scene 
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The Rationated Laws of Vision. 

First Law : — Unfoemative. 

No unvaried sensation of color can ever be accom- 
panied by a perception of any visible figure y any line, 
or any point. 

An example and proof of this Law is had when 
we look at the unicolored unclouded sky ; at which 
time we have no perception of any figure, any line, 
or any point. 

Second Law : — Formative. 

When any two different and unsqfiened, i. e. un^ 
blendedy sensations of colors, such as a Blue und a 
Yellow, are felt at the same time ; they ^vsT m^i.t, 
and their meeting must be that perceived line 
OF contiguity and contrast which we call a 
VisjBLE Line. 

An e?cample and proof of this Law is h^d when 
we look at the sky and the sea together; or, at 
j^he sky and the roof-edge of a house ; where they 
appear to join : For, in this case^ we have tvo 
sensations of colors ; and th© vfegting and limitation 
of ONE color by the* othpr ii^ a perceived line be- 
tween them. And thus, a Visible Lipe is nothing 
in the world but a line of meeting betwp^n two of 
Man. n 
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bur own sensations of colors : or, in other words, a 
Visible Line is the termination of -one Sensation of 
Color by another, in the Mind* 

Thibp Law: — Formative. 

When any two different and unblended sensations of 
colors are felt at the same time, and are so disposed, 
in relation to each other, that one of them surrounds 
or EMBRACES the other; their common line of con- 
tiguity MUST RETURN INTO ITSELF and so enclose a 
space, and by so doing it must form what is called a 
Superficial Figure, such as a circle, a square, a 
ti^iangle^ or some other and more irregular shape. 

An example and proof of this Law is had when we 
look at the White Moon, surrounded by the Blue 
Sky: For, in this case, the line of meeting, between 
the White and the Blue, returns into itself, and so 
forms a circular figure* 

And here it is manifest, that the Third Law is 
only a Different Case of the Second. 

Fourth Law: — Unformative. 

When any two different sensations of colors arefeU 
at the same time, but are so softened, at their nearest 
edges, as that they blend into each other and thus 
leave no sensible contrast where they meet; they 
never can be accompanied by a perception , of any 
figure, any line, or any point, not even if their re- 
mote VA^BiTS should be of the most opp(^ite colors, of 
black and white. / 

A proof of this Law is had when we Jiook at 
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either the dawning, or the decline, of day: For^ in tlus 
case, we have two sensations of colors, whith are 
so different at the parts or portions farthest from one 
another as to he, the One either ruddy or gray, and 
the Other black, or nearly so; while, where they ap- 
proach each other, they blend into one and present 
to our perception no contrast, or in other words no 
line, between them. And thus, by this Fourth 
I^aw, it is confirmed that a Perceived Line is 
nothing but a Perceived Contrast between two 
of our own Sensations., 

In the present statementof these Laws of Vision 
it may be discerned, by those who have seen the 
former statements of them, that I have avoided 
the introduction of the word Relation, This has 
been done in the present case, inasmuch as the 
word Relation, as every, where employed by me, 
carries a vastly different import from that here- 
tofore uniformly assigned to it by Logicians. It 
is known to those who have read the Analysis of 
Relation, that, according to it, the terms Relation 
and Relative are not synonymous, as they are in 
the Accredited Scheme of the subject: On the 
contrary, a Relative means a Related Subject* 
LINKED to Another Related Subject, by the Me- 
dium o?" A Third Thing or Logical Bridge, 
which Third Thing, as it must have sotne disr 
tinctive.name, I have called a Relation. Thusf, 
for example, a Sensation of Blue, and a Sensation of 
Yellow, coming together in the Mind, are Twq 
Corrdated $u^ects ; ftnd the perceived line of meeting^ 
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^\nth they -drntthy their co-6xistence, te i Third 
7%m^^— that is a Relation — between them ; which 
Third Thing is a Link or Bridge of Logical Con- 
nectim bfefwefen the Twb Co-existent Colors, at 
the same tiiiie that it is n, Logical and a Real Par" 
Htim and Barrier between them. 

From the exposition, now given, it will be sfeen 
thatch tkmnitlated reader may best uiiderstand the 
Lai^vft oifViisiod, in the first instance, from their 
bein^ laid do\^ without the uste of the word Re- 
lation. But, in order to apprehend the subject 
duly, it is manifestly of the last importance to un- 
derstand that the Iperceiving a line is nothing 
in the wofld but an act of our Judging Faculty, 
perfoftned upon Two of our own Sensations : It is 

im act op OUll I^TUITIVfeLY JUDGING WHERE 

Blue MEETS Yellow^ which is the s&me as WnEftE 
Yellow MEETS Bltce; which nieeting, therefore, 
can be neitke)r Slue n^ Yellow, and hfence must 
be without Any color, thai is breathless, by being 
A privation of all cohr. In a woitl ; the perceiving 
a visible line, and the conceiving a mathematical line, 
is One Same SpiscifiC act of our Judgment, 
^fot*rfn6d upon Tiuo Correlated ISurfaces: And 
• the Definition of a Visible Line is the Definition of 
B Matheiniatiokl Line. 

It will opeli ^ new view of the Blubject, although 
it h not hecessary here, to point out thfet a LiNt 
is an Action. Thv^, a Line h a Meeting between 
two Coloirs ; atid ^ Meeting is a Touching; and 
fevery bod^ ^nows tJiat towcAmg* is an action: Nor 
is it dlffist^t if wfe call it contacting or cdntrastif^ ; 
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for the last is as much am action^ in a &s^a/ sense, 
asif we had said striking. — ^Who would have sup- 
posed that all the Figures of Objects, which he 
perceives, are actions between Those Objects and 
Other Objects that appear contiguous to them? 
Such, however, are the truths to which a sound 
rational Logic must conduct us. 

The conceived necessity for recognising tiie Prin* 
ciples of Relation, now adverted to, in the case of 
Philosophical Speculation or Science in generai^ 
is the principal object of the *' Paper cm Relation" 
which is suffixed to the present treatisel And it 
will therein be shown that, in none is it more es* 
seiktial, or indispensable, than in the Philosophy 
of the Mind. 

The First consideration here, aftCT laying.down 
the Four Laws of our Visual Interlimitations as 
above stated, is to insist npon their nature : Con* 
cerning which it must be self-evident, to every 
reader who possesses tiie smallest tincture of ma- 
thematical knowledge, that they are Necessary 
Laws, at the same time that they are also Laws of 
Nature: The meaning of which is that, though it 
can be &nly a contingent fact when any of out 
SensaticMis of Colors exist, yet, when they 4o emst^ 
it becomes a Necessary result thattbey must create 
tkose InterlimKaUons, between themselves, which 
we perceive a«d call Visibk Lines. In t^is character, 
therdbre, tlie Lawsof Vision ^e Mathematical Prin-^ 
tiples, absolu^ly and bey^d a 'cavil : For, in like 
matins, ik> equality between two ma^ematical 
triangles can be actually true unless the two trian- 
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gles serving as the subjects of the demonstration 
nctmlly exist; and, if any such can exist in exter- 
nal objects, or even in our Sensations, this fact 
must be a mere contingency. 

The Next consideration is, with regard to the 
Pneumatological Consequence of these Laws of the 
Interlimitation of our Sensations. In order to arr 
rive at this, it is an initial step in the subject that 
a reader should make it familiar to his contempta-' 
tion that Colors, that is those beautiful illumined 
thoughts — those Modifications of his mind — called 
White, Red, Blue, Yellow, Sgc. are not skins or 
coverings adhering to the otUsides of External Bodies, 
as all men, except philosophers in the moment of 
philosophising, believe them to be. It is this 
HABij, rather than a momentary initiation into 
the fact, that alone constitutes the Key which un- 
locks the Physiology of the Mind ; and the want 
of which renders ordinary persons averse from the 
subject, because they cannot relish what they do 
not understand. With regard to this, there is a 
strange degree of reluctance, in most persons, to 
look at the subject with any desire to apprehend it : 
although it is certain that even a few minutes of 
attention is sufficient to introduce them, as it were, 
to a new world, that is to a knowledge that the 
world which they believed to be external to them, 
is in reality in their own Mind, and formed of the Mo- 
difications of that Mind itself: while there is also a 
world without, and un perceived by them ; which is. 
Ijie physical cause of exciting what they dp per- 
ceive. (See note a.) 
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The experimetits for proving this fact are witMa 
the reach of every person ; and this with the greateist 
ease and convenience. They are endless^ in their 
variety ; but the following may be mentioned here^ 
— First. Looking at any lucid object ; and, then, 
closing the eyes, — Secondly. Contemplating the 
objects seen in dreams ; when we are certain that 
no external objects, like themselves, exist. — Third-^ 
ly, and above all. Commencing and encreasing a 
pressure of the hand upon the closed eye : In 
which case, webegin to perceive a surface covered 
with mnute undulations of color, of a bluish, or 
grayish cast ; and, as the pressure increases, we 
perceive bright mottled yellow waves, which not only 
have sizes, and shapes^ caused by their own Interli- 
mitations between themselves, but their sizes and 
shapes are continually varying, until at length the 
sense of physical glory is equal to that we have 
when we look at the sun's disk on a clear day. 
From this last experiment, then, it is in the high* 
est degree manifest, our Sensations of Colors are, 
in a certain physical sense, what Hobbes has said 
of Laughter, in an intellectual, — namely — a " Gfo- 
ry'^ arising in the Mind, upon certain occasions : 
And every one of them, of every hue and tint, is 
a Physical Illumination or Picture in the Mind, in 
the place where it appears ; although, by the word 
Illumination, I do not here mean Light, in tlie 
sense of the Natural Philosopher, because Light is 
an External thing and is never perceived by ^ us* 
Ther? is not, indeed, a fact in science whi<ih stands 
up6n higher evidence, than that Elementarv Sm^ 
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wMimi of Colors are Undulamdns iqm the Sur- 
face of the Mind,— a, fact proved as well iu being a 
(teductiQn from the Rationated Lavs of Vision, as 
in the inductive experim^xt last described. 

After what has been laid down, it may be of ser- 
vice here to explain in what tnanner we are deceived, 
when we think that our Sensations of CokMrs are 
coverings adhering to theoutsides rfextemal bodies. 
Let us, then, suppose we are lookipg at what we call 
a White House: In this case, we are as much de- 
ceived, and deceived in a similar mann^, in believing 
that the Sensation we have of White is a cwering 
adhering to the House which we call White, as we 
are when we believe that this House TovcniES on 
ABHEEEs TO Another House which is jsome distance 
beyond it, but. which to our apprehension it appears 
to touch. The real fact is that the Sens»atkm of 
White, in our Mind, forms a painted or Ulumined 
skreen, which stands between us and the . House we 
call White, and renders it impossible to perceive this 
House, as completely as it is impossible for jis to 
perceive that part of the House beyond that is^ shut 
in behind the one first mentioned. This illus* 
tration is not only scientific truth in itself ; but it 
is one which brings the subject within the appre- 
hension of the most ordinary capacity. It will be 
enlarged upon when we come to treat of our think- 
ing in colors: when the Physioiogical Oondition 
of the Mind will be delineated to popular concep- 
'tion. 

To return, now, to the PneumatoU^al Conse- 
^nce deduced from the Laws of the Intedimita- 
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tions af our Sensations of Colors ; Our Sensations 
being universally admitted, to be Modifications of 
our Mind, it is no less than an identical proposition 
to say that our Sensations are extended and figured, 
and to say that the Mind, of which these are Mo- 
difications, is extended and figured. These, (I 
say,) are not two propositions, one deduced from 
the other; but they are one ^«w?^ proposition exhi- 
bited in two equivalent expressions. And since 
this proposition has been demonstrated by niathe- 
matical evidence, as being no other than a discipli- 
nal proposition of that Science, it becomes a truth 
with which no fact in Natural Philosophy can 
compete ; but to which, it is sufficient to say, none 
can be superior; that the Mind is an Extended 
Subject, like any external body. 

Tha important conclusion, now stated, being 
that which brings us to the first period of the Phy- 
siology of the Mind, we shall close the present sec- 
tion with the following historical commentary. 



Brief Historical Minute of the Absurdity of Theorists , 
involved by their assumption^ {avowed, or tadt,) of 
the Mind's Simplicity. 

The Laws of Vision introduce no new ground of 
Pneumatology : They only demonstrate the truth of 
the Idealism of Locke ; whose proof he had left as a 
Desideratum, and which was necessary to prevent 
any supposeable'0^exim% for such a Scheme as the 
Reideian Theory. Without such proof, indeed, 
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Locke never for a meoatent doubted tiiat obr Ex^ 
lerior sensations, (and, of course, the Mind al 
which he knew they are Modifications,) are ex^ 
tended : But the fact rested upon proo£si which, 
however well grounded, did not prevent the Scheme 
of Reid from being broached ; nor did it do this, 
although Mr. Hume, with all his philosophical 
acumen, at the same time, and upon the ground 
asserted by Locke, affirmed, without a suspicion 
that he could be contradicted, that '' if the mind 
exists at all, it is extended." 

Philosophical Superstition, which can work a 
real tnir^u^le on the human understanding in ma- 
king it subvert its own first principles, has in all 
ages led Philosophers to draw a different conclusion 
firom that of the Mind's extension,~a conclusion 
grounded upon two, and only two, Suppositions ; 
for they are certainly no better. One of these, is the 
iSkqsposed Simplicity of the Mind, as being deemed 
necessary for what is called the Unity ofComcumi- 
mss : The Other, the Sdme Supposed Simplicity, as 
being thought necessary to prevent the destmctibility 
q£ the Mind by a discerptim of parts, like that 
whipk happens to the parts of Bodies : All which 
while it is undeniable that the line of human 
reason is too short, to afford us the least ground of 
knowledge, as to what is necessary to insure these 
two perfections to the Mind ; and, most certain 
that men do but deplorably grope in the dark, upon 
the Subject. This doctrine of the Simplicity of 
the Mind, therefore; is a mere pHulosophical 
jH^p£^STITIOK ; ' AWD NO OTHER. AikI;- »coordp 
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ingty, it is most edifymg to dodtemplate the va4 
RiETT OJF* FRUITS wWch this supcTStition has pro-! 
duced^ when sown in the soil of different mmds, 
variously circumstanced: the bare comparison, or 
contrast rather, of which, ought to prove a suflS- 
cient antidote to the poison of the hypothesis. 

For, from this dogma we have, jf?r^*, the Ancient 
assumption of Two Souls, a corporeal extended soul, 
and an incorporeal unea^terided one. And, next^ 
M. Des Cartes, turning his Ideas, (which he knefo 
and recognised to be extended,) out of his assumed un^ 
extended Mind, into his Brain, because he well dk-* 
cemed that extended ideas could not find lodgment 
at home. And, then. Father Malbranche, who,with 
the same design o^ asserting a simple mind, denied 
to the mind ideas at all ; and, in his assumption, 
Made us perceive the ideas of the Deity. And 
then. Dr. Reid, who, taking the very opposite 
course to that of Des Cartes, very rationally brought 
our ideas back into the Mind; but, in order td 
render this possible in an nnextended mind, shaved 
off their extension and ^us made them conform to 
the nature of the mansion they were to inhabit. 
And lastly, (though not last in order of time,) 
Bishop Berkeley, who knew that our ideas are 
as much m the mind as '* the passions of tibe soul ;" 
but who at the same time would not forsake the 
simplicity of the Soul, and therefore betook himself 
to the most desperate intellectual leap of all, by 
asserting that Extenmn is not any thing real, but 
is a mere illusion of ttie Mind. Will it be easy 
for any person, :who is tinacqnaint^-with the hich 
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tory of the subject, to believe that this is a true 
account of the conflicting " Theories," which 
have been given to the world, of the nature of 
Mind ? Or, If we did not consider the undoubted 
calibre of the Authors of these Theories, and to- 
gether with this the Superstition to which they 
had previously subjected their understandings. 
Would not any one suppose the account is more like 
a history of patients in a lunatic infirmary, every 
ope of whom deemed all the others to be insane 
upon the subject in question? The glaring ab- 
surdity in every one of these Schemes, indeed, as 
well as the conflict which they exhibit with one 
another, is such as none but its inventor, or son^ 
other person under a most deplorable bias, could 
for a moment endure : And yet, every one of these 
Schemes has been endured by votaries, more or less. 
The Schemes adverted to are the more to be 
deplored, because it must be evident that they are 
»ot cited here for any purpose of personal impu- 
tation. On the contrary, they are held up as being 
the natural results of the Dogma of the Physical 
Simplicity of the Mind, when viewed by the most 
different minds, in different circumstances. For it 
may be affirmed, with the utmost confidence, that 
every one of the different Theorists in question A^ 
set out with the assumption, either ejppress or tacit^ 
of the Mind's Simplicity : And, having made this his 
starting post ; it is wonderful to observe with what 
ingenuity his imagination, and his reason alike, 
have been immolated upon the altar of this Idol, 
through the course perhaps of several volumes, all 
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of which appear to him as being the very chart 
and scale of truth ! 

Of the effects of this dogma in other very emi- 
nent writers, besides the Authors of the above 
conflicting theories, I may instance the following : 
Cudworth asserts that ■' the Soul conceives tx- 
*' tended things themselves unextendedly and indivUi- 
" % ; for as the difference of the whole Hemisphere 
'* is contracted into a narrow compass in the Pupil 
'* of the Eye, spare all distances yet more contracted 
^' in the Soul itself, and there understood indis^ 
*^ tantly.'' Upon contemplating this effusion, I 
would ask ; Could any one imagine a more con- 
clusive evidence, of a Mind's having immolated its 
reasoning faculty in a superstitious submissioii 
to the prejudice in question, than it exhibits ? 
As another example of this kind, it is to be added 
that, even Dr. Clarke, who has labored so much 
and so profoundly in order to assert the Exten- 
sion OF THE Divine Mind, has upon one occasion 
fallen into a slip of conceding, (in his *' Answer to 
the Second Letter,'') that " Extension indeed does 
"not belong to Thought, because Thought is not a. 
" Being.'* Is it possible for any impartial person 
to fail of being struck by the inconsistency of 
this concession of Clarke : which, the Laws of our 
Sensations have proved, is as fallacious as it is 
inconsistent. In all probability, however. Dr. 
Clarke, as he was certainly a Lockeian, forgot our 
Sensations, and had only our Interior Thoughts 
in his recollection, when he fell into this inconsis- 
tency. 
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^ It may altogether be trusted that the ravages of 
Understanding, produced by the prejudice of the 
Simplicity of the Mind, are too manifest abore to 
require the mention of any other instances of it : 
And we may, now, turn to the contrary examples of 
Locke and Hume, who refus^ to bow their reason 
to the worship of that IdoL The first of these 
Philosophers tan^t, and the second confidently 
subscribed to the truth, that our Sensations (and 
with them the Mind of which they are Modifica^ 
tions) are extaiuled. 

To the Names of Locke and Hume, upoft Uiis 
ground, are most undeniably to be added those 
not only of Newton and of Clarke, but my less of 
Ms^branehe and of Des Cartes, that is to say when 
those JPktiosophers, respectweiy, are reduced to a con^ 
mteney ivHh themselves upon the Subject. Profes- 
sor Stewart, in the First Volume of his Elements, 
(pages 81, 82.) having quoted all these, and other 
eminent names, as asserting in substance, accord- 
ing with a query put by Newton, that the * Sen* 

* sorium of animals is the place where the sentient 
' substance is present ; and to which the sensible 

* species of things are brought, through the nerves 

* and brain, that there they may be perceived by 

* the nnnd prei^nt in that place ;' adds 2ifoot note, 
in whicb he says — " This phrase 6f ' the soul 
" being present to the images of external objects/ 
** has been used by many philosophers since the 
^' time of Des Cartes; evidently from a desire to 
'' avoid the absurdity of supposing^ that images ci 
'* extension and figure can exist in an unextend^d 
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^^ miirf.*' Now it is of viery naterid importance 
to hold np this construction, put upon the matter 
by Mr* Stewart, as being one of the most den»m* 
strable sophisms ever hazarded on the subject; 
because, if not duly exposed, it is ingeniously con- 
trived so as to produce a mischievous effect in mis- 
leading the judgment of every unwary reader. 

The real absurdity, then, (for a vast absurdity 
there certainly was) involved, in the phraseolc^ in 
question, consisted in every one of those philoso* 
phers calling our Ideas by the name cf the Secies 
of External Objscts, when most of these already 
knew, and every philosopher since them. has with one 
voice acknowledged, that these Ideas are Modifica* 
tkms IK, AND OF, the Mind itself ; and are no such 
things as Species ; or, as present to the Mind. 
The moment, therefore, that Newton and his asso- 
ciates in that phraseology are put to the test, and 
made to confess, (what they would never advisedly 
have denied,) namely — that the So-called Spe-* 
cies of things are the Mind^s own Modifications, 
i. e. ITS temporart states ; all these Philoso- 
phers then assert the Extension of the Mind in the 
most unequivocal and most confident terms, as 
Mr. Hume did expressly and outright. To insist, 
then, upon the Sophism contained in Mr. Stewart^s 
ingenious device ; I here point out the manifest 
truth, that, by the use of the words — species — 
image,— Qxxd present to the mind,'—the philosophers in 
' question didnot *^ avoid" an absurdity ; biit they 
EMBRACED ou absurdity, Wdd avoided a consisten- 
cy ; and they did this from a tacit holy reverence for 
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the scholastic dogma of the Simplicity of the 
Mind : I mean^ that the reverence appears to have 
been tacit or unavowed m the ciase of Newton, and 
of Clarke ; but it was not even concealed in that of 
Des Cartes and of Malebranche ; so that we have 
the most express evidence of the reason why Des 
Cartes and Malebranche turned their ideas out of 
their minds, in order to immolate their reason upon 
the altar of a dogma, which had come down to 
them consecrated by the belief of the Ancient as- 
sertors of an Intellectual Unextended Soul, together 
with a Corporeal and Extended Soul. 

When men argue for victory, it may be thought 
allowable to take any advantage of any opening 
left by an opponent. But are we to suppose that 
Professor Stewart, with all his study of the subject, 
^d not discern that the real absurdity, in the 
above case, was the glaring fallacy of tacitly putting 
their own modification out of their minds by the act 
of calling them the Species of Things present 
TO the Mind? The explosion of this Sophism, 
however, renders the assertion of the Mind's Ex- 
tension, by all the Philosophers in question, one 
of the most undeniable facts in the history of the 
subject. 

To leave nothing incomplete, here, I shall cite 
the following curious test, to show that the Phi- 
losophers in question well knew the truth which 
they were virtually denying by the use of the 
words '\image'' and ^^ present to,'' Sec. Professor 
. Stewart in the place adverted to, has quoted Dr. 
Clarke (among the rest) as asserting that, *' With- 
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'' out being {present to the images of tte things 
"perceived, the soul could not possibly perceive 
*' them/' Now, in a direct virtual opposition to 
this admission of images, and of their being present 
to the Mind, Dr. Clarke, in his Demonstration, 
page 53, says, — " The answer is very easy : Firsts 
" that Colours, Sounds, Tastes, and the like, are by 
*' no means Effects arising from mere Figure and 
" Motion ; there being nothing in the Bodies them- 
" selves, the Objects of Sense, that has any man- 
'' ner of similitude to any of these qualities: but 
" they are plainly Thoughts or Modifications of the 
" Mind itself, which is an Intelligent Being." The 
test, then, of the two contending phraseologies — the 
true,Bxid the false — ^being used by the same Author, 
is here complete. 

Upon this la|3t quotation from Dr. Clarke, on$ 
observation is requisite f When he therein dcJ- 
nies that Colours, Sounds, Sec. have any manner 
of similitude to Extension and Figure; he does 
not mean to deny that Color is extended andfi- 
gured: he only means to deny that a Sensation of 
Color, as a Mere Tint or Hue, is resembled by 
any thing in Body. I impute this rational dis- 
tinction to Clarke because he was a Lockeian, and 
because I have shown elsewhere, in this treatise^ 
that such is Locke's Doctoine of the Subject. And 
it admits of no demur that both Des Cartes and ' 
Malebranche held the same ; or, else, they need 
not have turned Colors, &c. out of their minds, for 
want of room therein to contain them. I suppose 
this ex|il^ation may be of service, to beginners of 
Man. F 
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Idle Sub^t ; vfbo might otherwise be i^ to sup- 
pose, (as I myself once did,) that the doctrine of 
»on-fresemblance held by Reid was not aimed 
fatrther, and was no other than the doctrine, of noa^ 
resemblance held by Locke; whereas, they must 
note that the Reideian doctrine is far beyond, and 
is most seriously different from the Lockeian. 

In fine ; A more indisputable extent c£ proof 
was never exhibited, than has been done above, of 
the fact that the Human Mind has been iwowedly 
held to be extended, and not simple, by all Phi- 
losophers who have not suffered their reason to be 
overcome by a reverence for the Scholastic dogma 
of the contrary ; and that, the very same has been 
held tacitly and virttmlly by all Philosophers who 
have employed the phraseology of species, images, 
dnd present to the Mind. At the same time, it is 
ndranifest that the phraseology just mentioned is 
ttiost certainly fallacious and exploded : which 
feet leaves the doctrine of Locke — namely — ^that 
Colors, &e. are the Mind's own Modifications, Af- 
fections, Actions, or States, — the real Standard 
Truth upon which the whole Science of Mind must 
for ever rest. 

One thing, however, still remained a desidera-* 
tnm, in order to extricate the Ground of all Bxten- 
sionists, from a mystery which had all along en- 
veloped it; and which involved that Ground in a 
very awkward and uncomfortable uncertainty. The 
want in question was, to determine the mannbb or 
RATIONALE (^ the pr^ducHon of Perceiveb Pie^mi 
f¥om our Sensations. Through an oversight ied* 

y 
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together wonderflil^ the way of nature in this pro- 
cess, (eminently pimple though it is,) hod neTOY 
been detected, as is now sufficiently known fcem 
the endeavour of Professor Stewart, to adduce Au- 
thority for at least a knowledge of the vc^ue gmmc 
fact which irwohes the rationale in question. It was 
in this state of the Subject, (that is previously, to 
the starting of the involving general fact at all by 
Mr. Stewart, in his Dissertation in the year 1816,) 
that the suggestion of the Laws of Vii^n was ef- 
fected in successive gradations : which have since 
been embodied, together with a full statement of 
the Variom Mcdi/ications of these Laws of our 
Visual Perception, and of the Various consideratiom 
bearing upon the subject, in my First Lines of the 
Mind: From which last, as a basis, the present 
Manual has been constructed, by leaving out the col- 
lateral, and in one sense inessential considerations 
in that Work, and introducing new matter, which 
I deem as constituting some real and very material 
features of the Subject. Among these, for example, 
the Section on our thinking in colors may be 
mentioned here, in particular ; although it is only 
one of several additional considerations, which gave 
rise to the present volume, and which, I trust, will 
form an accession to the extent of fact previously 
possessed on the subject.' 



' In reference to the First Lines, it ma^ be proper to inform 
such readers as may require it, that the present treatise is in no 
part a transcript of the former, unless in the case^of some vefy 
brief quotations. 
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The contempt entertained by Materialists, 
for the assumption of the Inextension of the Mind, 
need not be insisted upon here, — ^it being too well 
known. And, if Phrenology shall advance in 
the general estimation, it cannot fail to spread the 
doctrine of Materialism. But Materialists are de- 
ceived in concluding that, if their creed with regard 
to the nature of the Mind be true, it proves Mate- 
rialism ALSO, together with all its supposed cons^ 
quencest to be true : For, the legitimate conclu- 
sion, to which Philosophy must force our assent 
after the proof that Mind is an extended essence, is, 
(as will be seen in the next section,) that all 

BODY IS MINI>. 
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SECTION SECOND. 

OF THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL 
THEOLOGY. 

PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 

The sound Philosophical Idealism of Locke 
was not only wanting, in itself, of that ultimate and 
analytical proof of which it admitted : but it was 
also unapplied by him, to the most important of all 
its u»es— that of determining the Nature of the 
External World. Mr. Locke took the assumption 
of a Material World upon the doubtful evidence of 
former ages, and so he left it ; without attempting, 
like Des Cartes, to prove the thing upon an as- 
sumption that the Deity would not deceive us in 
the prejudice we receive for it ; or essaying, like 
Berkeley, to effect the contrary by an appeal to 
his supposed nature of Ideas. 

To those who have any competency on the sub^ 
ject it will appear^ very decisively, that the want 
of being able to show the " manner" or ra- 
tionale, by which Percdved Mgure is produced 
from our Sensations, must have placed Locke, and 
all preceding inquirers, in a state of very awkward 
uncertainty on the subject; and have prevented 
the possibility of any comfortable speculation with 
regard to the Nature of the Extemsd World. And 
Des Cartes' uncalled-for trust in God, for the 
truth of pur prejudice for a Material World ; and 
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Dr. Reid's assertion that we acttuilly perceive such a 
World by a sort of inspiration ; are sufficient evi- 
dences of the state in which the uncertainty with 
regard to the rationale of perceived figure had 
placed them. 

The attempt of Berkeley to disprove a Material^ 
and to prove the existence of a Spiritual World, 
(it is well known,) was invalidated by the fact that 
those Detached Substantive Ideas, the existence of 
which he assumed as his Data, are altogether 
visionary things ; and those which really exist in 
our Minds are its own Modifications. And the 
failure of Bishop Berkeley, through his having 
built upon chimerical data, has left open the field 
of the following reasonings. 

, Definitions, First Principles, Extent and Limits. 

^ As far as the reader has travelled, in the fore^ 
going Section, he. has travelled in his '(yum Mind: 
He has had nothing at all to do with speculating 
on the External Cause or Occasion of his Sensa- 
lions ; or, with the nature, or modifications, of any 
oth^ Bein^ than himself. But, in order to ad- 
vance ferther, he must now quit that Department ; 
and must enter upon a consideration of the Minds 
of Other Beings. In order to do this, the Mbwing 
is a rule for his government; to which he is re- 
quired to conform. 

In any department of Natural or Inductive Sci- 
ence, we can possess only a very small compareiwe 
txtent cf actual induction, upon which to rest our 
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general xrqndn^oQs. The Natural HLsttorm, the 
Mechaiikal Philosopher, or the Experimental 
Chymist, having satisfied himself by experiments 
upon the nature of a number of individuals of any 
kind, without ever finding any instance to the 
contrary ; thoiceforward assumes with confidence 
the same conclusions, as being applicable to all in- 
dividuals of the same kind. And, in this proceed- 
ing, the evidence of the testmary of other dinye- 
rkncntors is received as unquestifmable. The case 
of the Physiologist of Mind is a good deal similar ^ 
thcmgfa it presents,, qndoubtedly, a stronger ground 
of credibility, than that of the.Natural Philosopher, 
hi any of the above mentioned departments : be^ 
cause the former, after his having satisfied himself 
of the Physiolc^cal Laws of his own Mind, has, m 
the speech, and actions, and writings, of other men, 
mfer;7^evidence that those men have Minds consti- 
tuted exactly like his own ; and he has, therefore, 
the strongest possible ground for extending by 
ANALOGY all the essential attributes of his own 
Mind, to the Minds of all other men ; and, be* 
yond this, to the Minds of All Other Beings 
WHICH HAVE mind: And he is bound to extend 
these Laws accordingly. If he should, for a mo- 
ment, attempt to deny this result ; he would cease 
to proceed as a Newtonian Philosopher, and would 
prove himself to be the slave of scmie prejudice^ 
which he cannot defend, and perhaps dar^ net 
•avow, even to his own conscience. Is there, for 
exatiaple, any Newtonian who denies gravitation 
to thie Stsan», after having ascertained that prq^erty 
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to belong to our Solar System? This precedent 
being subscribed to ; the reader is introduced to the 
Second Stage of the Subject. 

The Name Physical Theology is assigned, 
here, in order to distinguish the present Subject 
from that Natural Theology which teaches the 
Existence and Attributes of the Deity from the 
Moral Appearances in the Economy of Nature. 
. Physical Theology is, in point of fact, an Inte- 
gral Department of the Physiology of Mind. The 
former grows out of the latter, as certainly as the 
Physiology of Other Human Minds is demon- 
strated by that of every man's Own Mind. The 
knowledge of this Science ought to form a subject 
of momentous interest to all Religionists; the far 
greater number of whom can have neither time, nor 
interest, for entering farther upon the Superstruc- 
ture or Various Departments of Pneumatology. 

1. — ^The First Principle in Physical Theolo- 
gy is the fact, gathered from a collection of reason 
and assented to universally by Philosophers, that 
our Exterior Modifications are excited, or called 
into existence, by an act of Some External Agent. 

2. — It having been previously demonstrated, by 
the Laws of our Exterior Modifications laid out in 
the foregoing Section, that these Modifications are 
^tended; It becomes conclusive that the External 
Agent of these is an Extended Agent. 

3. — But, not only is it demonstrated, from the 
Extension of our Visual Modifications, that every 
man's own Mind is an jENrtem/ed^ Substance f but 
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we know from Co»sciou8iie«s that every man's 
mind is a Thinkin-g Substance. And, as we have 
no knowledge of any eccttnded subst^mce, eiccept the 
extended substance of our own Mind, (and, by 
indisputable analogy, ths^t of Other Human Minds;) 
we sire bound to conclude that the Ebcternal Sub- 
stance whose action or energy occasions cmr Exte- 
rior Modifications, inasmuch as this substance 
Also IS EXTENDED, is a Thinkino Sobstance. It 
is certain that no Newtonian could for a moment 
deny this conclusion, without thereby forfeiting; 
the Name of a I^Tewtonian. 

It is moreover to be asserted, here, as a conside- 
ration by the way, that the evidence we have fiir 
the conclusion, last laid down, is, of the two, of t 
higher, or at least a more immediate kind^ than 
that we have for the conclusioai that the Minds of 
other men are extended, like our own. Because; 
neither are our Exterior Sensatbns occasioned by 
any action of the Minds of Other Mm; nor da 
these last naentioned minds ever come into ar^ 
imme^Mate physical correspojtdence with our own 
mind. And it is certain that, how solid soever i9 
our ground h^ concluding that the Minds of otiita 
men are extended like our own, this coiiclusion 
rests upon a mere inference of eenalagy; wheBrem^ 
we are acted upon immdiMely by a portion and 
action of the Extended Surface cf the Great Eaiier^ 
nal Mind cbnisiENsuRATEir mth the Ss^r/ieiid 
Eitenmn $f the Sensations which k caUs up m m^,— a 
hd^ wbkk is ontvef saJly reecfiiised by tfabse^ 
even, m^ bedievje the Bxtc^mad Agent to be BiA^ 

Man. ^ G Pririalf> 
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Maotee : for there has existed no difference 
among Philosq)hers (Berkeleians and other Extra- 
vagants excepted) with regard to the fact that the 
Great 'External Agent is extended; and the only 
existing difference has been upon the question. 
Whether Extended Body is Matter, or Mind? 
Now, the last mentioned question is laid for ever 
at rest, unless the Laws of the Interlimtations of our 
Visual Sensations can be impeached: For, nothing 
short of this can ever disturb the Physiology of the 
Human Mind; or shake that basis of Physical 
Theology which is founded upon it. 

As, however, the analogy of the General Phy- 
siological Structure of the Minds of Other Human 
Beings, and of aU such of the Inferior Animals as 
are actuated by sensations of Color, or of Touch, 
to that of each man's own mind, is the considera- 
tion which, of the two, may appear to be the more 
immediately forcible upon the convicticMi of ordi- 
nary persons; it appears to be cogent, here, to 
enter into a consideration of the content of induction 
Which we have of the Extension of Mind in the , 
ease of the endless millions of Human, and of 
other Animal Beings, which, in their successive 
generaticms, cover the face of the earth. It is be- 
yond a doubt, then, that all the animal Beings 
on earth, both large and small, are modified by 
either both, or one, of the Two Species of Sensa- 
tion just mentioned ; to say which, is to say that 
all these Countless millions of minds which now 
exist ; and all those millions which went before, 
and shall follow after them on earth ; are so many 
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portions of what may be called a Vast Ocean of 
Emended Minds, — an Ocean of Minds so Vast, 
that, at each existmg moment of time, it may be 
said to form a dose-set Stratum or Covering over the 
Whole of our Terraqueous Globe. Nor can we refuse 
to extend this fact, by analogy, to the Surfaces of 
All Other Earths and Siars. The reader, therefore, 
is required to contemplate the fact, (for a demon- 
strated fact we have seen it is in the case of our 
own mind,) that the Whole Envelop of the Uni- 
verse, wherever there is Earth or Star, is One Vast 
Congregated mass of Extended Minds; to which, 
the innumerable sustaining Orbs <rf Creation serve 
as a support. And, then, let him ask himself, as 
A Newtonian Philosopher, Whether he can le- 
gitimately entertam a doubt that Extension, where- 
soever, and whensoever, it is manifested by the 
act of any Being, must be an Attribute of Mind ? 
In putting which question to himself, he must, as 
ia Newtonian, recollect that he proceeds upon the 
principle, (which for the sake of the ordinary 
reader I shall speak morie about presently,) that 
not one instance of a detection of solid Body has ever 
come in his way to break the uniformity of the 
induction that Mind and Extension have 
always been found together. And, along 
with this, he will take in the additional considera* 
tion, that. Mind being demonstrated to have Ex« 
tension, there could be no possible Use in a Third 
Agent, of the Nature of Matter ; since Mind itself 
possesses that Attribute by which all physical actiok 
can be carried on. 
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In ordelrthata rmder should be at a}l'adeqii«it^y 
uteppessed mth the truth of tte (^ttgatt magm^ 
A^fe {60 to speak) of the Ocean of Mental Exten- 
sion which exists upon the aujrfece of our own 
Grlobe, it is requisite he should he aweu'c that, 
besides all the perceptible animal Beings on Earth* 
the whole Sea and Lower Atmosphere, not to say 
Animal and Vegetable Bodies, are full of Aniinals 
that are imperceptible; inasmuch, that EMenM 
Minds make up a real sphere enveloping this, and 
in all probability eviMy other globe, generally 
speaking. 

It remains to be called to attention here, in order 
to assist the conception of the reader, that, had 
MANKIND BEEN BORN with a kuowlcdge that Red, 
Blue, Yellow, &c. and their various Interlimiatims^ 
are Modifications of their own Minds, and are not 
coverings adhering to the outsides of distant bodies ; 
they rrntstf in that case, have recognised Exten- 
sion and Figure as being attributes of Mind only ; 
ftnd they never could have conceived such a thing 
as Dead Matter. This result may, at first sight, 
appear to ordinary persons to be not altogether 
obvious : But it may be affirmed, with the utmost 
confidence, that no other result could have occurred 
in the human mind, in the case supposed. There 
is no person, who is competent to the subject, who 
will for an instant deny this conclusion, after hav- 
ing given the premises a due considemtion. 

To this consideraticm may be added ; although 
it is granted, here, that authcwrity can be no autho- 
rity in a Treatise of Science ; yet, considering the 
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aature cS tbesGtence ia question, I thmk yn oonid 
not in the present case, with any justice, leave out 
(^our cootemplaticMQ the Conclusion of the Ancient 
Asiatic Philosophefs, as reported by Sir William 
Jones, concurred in by the Greeks, and not denied 
by the most profound of the Modern Europeans, , 
— namely — that **all spirit is homogeneous; 
** that the Spirit tf God is in kind the same with that 
'* afmati^ and ^at, as material substcmce is mere iUu" 
S^ muj there exists in this Universe only one Generic 
^^ Spiritual Substance^ the sole causey efficient, sub- 
** stantial, and formal, of all appearances whatever, 
" but endowed in the highest degree with sublime pro- 
" vidential wisdom.'' But, if this eonolusbn be 
admitted ; it, of itself alone, decides the question 
m the affirmative (mdependmtly of the Newtmian 
argument above insisted upon,) that. As our oum 
Minds are demonstrated to be Extended, the In- 
finite Mind must be concluded to be the like. 

Along with what has been advanced, it is a great 
ground of confirmation on the Subject, (as was hint- 
ed a little back,) that Natural Philosophy has, 
during the last two Centuries, or throughout its 
whole progress until the present moment, been ad- 
vancing . uniformly, from the opposite direction, to 
meet the conclusions of Physical Theology. In a 
word; Natural Philofitophers, one and al!, are 
agreed with the utmost confidence, that Chte Par- 
tick of Solid Matter has never been discovered in Na- 
ture; although Matter has reigned, from the eariiest 
times, in a Definition. Tog^her with this, is to be 
taken the fact that, although the ScOidky of Bedy is 
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universally denfed, yet the Esterman of it has 
never been either denied or questioned, except in 
the extravagance of the Berkeleian Metaphysics. 
AU Philosophers agree to consider Body as made 
up of Spheres of attraction and repulsion, round a 
centre of some sort. Hence, although no ftawjt of 
rea/ contact, between the supposed Solid centres of 
Bodies, is ever discovered ; yet, when two Bodies 
(as for example two billiard balls) meet, it is im- 
possible to doubt that there is a real contact between 
the Outer Spheres of Repulsion of each Body. The 
endeavour of the Reideians, therefore, to invalidate 
the doctrine of Locke and of Newton — namely-— 
that all Bodies, — ^and all Minds also, — act upon one 
another by impulse, — ^is one of the most bottomless 
attempts that ever sunk under a Philosopher. Is 
it possible, then, that any competent and unpre* 
judiced person can hesitate to pronounce the belief 
in Solid Body to be no other than a prejuulice, 
which must never any longer be entailed upon the 
understanding of any person above the lowest 
vulgar ? 



Of the Origin of Physical Theology. 

It is here an object for the consideration of Re-^ 
ligionists, and equally of those who would oppose 
Religion, that they never before had for their 
contemfdation the Kind of Theolc^ which is 
founded in the Laws of our Visual Interlimkations; 
For it is certain that no such thing is presented; 
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either in the BerkeldiautSd^me of Detached and 
Permanent Substantive Ideas ; or in the Scheme 
of Malebranche, which supposes us to perceive 
the Ideas of the Divine Mind ; any more than in 
the Reideian Scheme, which assumes that we 
perceive Matter, or its Quantities, by inspirati(m. 
At the same time, it is proper to observe that, the 
Speculations of Berkeley and of Malebranche, 
respectively, however visionary they Were as to 
£eict, are sufficient vouchers to Religionists, that 
any proofs of the Spirituality of Body must be alto- 
getlier congenial with the tenets of the Roman, 
and equally of the Protestant Religion ; as it cer- 
tainly is with the Mosaic account of Creation. 

It is, indeed, an essential consideration for every 
Religionist, who has any tincture of Philosophy, 
that the Theological Ground in question annihi- 
lates, in the most complete and beautiful manner^ 
that of the Greek Atheiste, in the most stubborn and 
insuperable of all their maxims — namely — ^that, Out 
of Necking, Nothing can come. Along with which 
maxim, they coupled a belief in the existence of 
Matter. And, from these two tenets, taken to- 
gether, it obviously followed that Matter must be 
eternal, necessary, and independent of (my Creator. 
Or, in other words, they made that creed serve 
fc»r a justifkation of Atheism. And certain it is 
that, no assumption was ever more revo^ng to 
human reason, according to Philosophers of every 
fl^, than that of a Creation of Matter otU of 
Nothing, that is if we supple matter to (iccord to 
its Usual Definition. But, when we turn from De* 
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TvsBD Matter, to cotetemplaie tbe Pliilosop^ikial 
GOochisioQ of the SpiBiTUAUTir of Body; an act 
of creation out of nothing cea^s to have any mystery 
m it: the word — Creawon — herein imp(»*tiiig 
PURELY AN jENERGiaxi»rG o/*<Ae Intelligust First 
Cause upon Himsblf ^md upon Finite 3Imds, — a 
fact which Dr. Clarke (even withont knowing' the 
Laws of Vision) had deemed suppdsabk. Such an 
Acting for Energising, mo**eo7er» it is to be inskted, 
is a TRUE REAL Creation, in tkc strictest seme of 
that term: because Every Sensation and Though^ 
Every Energy, and Every Action, of every Bemg; 
each of all which energies is Oniy a Modificotkn of 
some Being; is an Essence which ooma ahsobdx^ 
out of nothing y and returns to nothing i^ain unfess 
it be continued by some adequate Powct. Sucb 
IS THE Universe which (according to the Pria- 
ctpleB of Physical Theology above laid down) Go^ 

CREATED AROUND US ; 6ltf wMch WE NEVER PER- 
CEIVE, and which, we knom only from a coUedion of 
GUT reason : Such, the Sun and the Earth,^ Und all 
other Stars and Earths,, and the Bodies of all Mtm 
and AnimaJbs ; all which have No Substanice ktf 
t&e SUPPORTING Spirit which eitergise]) in xHiKif 
MODIFICATIONS ^ich wc Call by the name (^ Stats 
mttk Earths^ and the Creation of which will last so 
long as He shall contame those acts (^ emrgismf^. 
Fob, to create, and to energise, mean one same 
thing. 

It is deserving of remark, bow clteely dse Morale 
account conforiis to tiiis dedoctioafrQia the Pria- 
cifdes! k&t questHNn. 
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Thu:-^^* By the Word of the Lord were Ae 
^ heavens made ; and all the Host of them by &e 
« Bi^eath of His Mo«th/' 

** In the beginning God created the" (substance 
of) ** heaven and the" (substance of) *' earth," 

*• And the Spirit of God moved upon the face <rf 
** the waters." 

When we coni^der that, this account was deli- 
vered in a language almost insuperably figurative ; 
and this to a people so ignorant of physical science 
that their imagination must have revolted against 
any assertion that Stocks and Stones are not Solid 
Materia^l Things ; it manifests, instead ofanydis* 
arepancy, a very wonderful congruity, with the 
Physiology of Mind laid down m the foregoing 
pages. 

And if we take in ether features of the Mosaie 
History ; the result is equally cc»npatible with it 

Tkm: 

** And the Lord God formed man (A the dust of 
^^ the ground." 

That is, — Of those Minute Energies of the Deity, 
which we call, (and which he designed, in a state 
ei knowledge such as that which the Jews wer6 
in, that we should call, and believe to be,) dust of the 
earth, he formed the Body oiM^n: — ^After which, 
it figuratively says,— '* God bresrt;hed into his nos- 
^ trils the breath of life." 

Again : 

"Shall the dust praise thee; Shall it declare 
*Uhy truth." 

That is, — When Grod pleases to discontinue that 

Man. ^Cn,nin]o 
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Compages of his Minute Energies, which .we vtil- 
garly call Dust of the Earth so long a^ they constitide 
a Human Body; and, by that discontinmtion, leaves 
a Human Mind in a state of oblivious rest, owing to 
its b^ing no longer actuated from without; Shall 
THOSE ANNIHILATED ENERGIES praise Thee : Shall 
they declare Thy truth ? — ^And, What question 
could have been more cogent, th&n this? For £72- 
ergies are not Beings ; and far less are iYaey Mindsi 
or Intelligent Beings ; and How, then, could these 
Things praise their Creator, even during their ex- 
istence ; any more than Dust of the Earth, if such 
a thing existed, could praise Him* Upon either 
supposition, it is self-evident that Minds only can 
frdise, ox dispraisjR. 

The instances given above are intended merely 
ad hints, to show how the Mosaic aiccount, ingene- 
rah n^a-y be explained as well upon the foregoing 
Principles of Physical Theology, as upon the ex- 
ploded Hypothesis Of Dead MSitter. 

It may, indeed, be repeated here, on account of 
its importance for the satisfaction of Religionists, 
that, from the Speculations, respectively, of Male- 
branche, Berkeley, and others, there cannot exist 
a doubt that the present Physical Theology is per- 
fectly consonant with the Hebrew Scriptures. 
. These observations, on the congruity of the Mo- 
saic History with Philosophy, may be closed by 
the remark that, any attempt to interpret that 
History by the Hypothesis of Dead Matter, — even 
had that Hypothesis not been exploded by the 
Physiological Principles laid down, — ^would for 
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ever prove the most deeply baneful to the cause of 
Religion that could be essayed. In proof of this ; 
I note the fact here, that the Christian Philosopher 
and Founderofthe Inductive Logic, — Lord Bacokt 
— ^was as much revolted at the Creation of Matter 
(he taking it to be Dead Matter) out of nothings as 
were the Greek Atheists themselves; insomuch 
that, he emphatically says, it is to be taken on 
** Faith." And it is for all persons well to weigh 
the fact, that, as long as all the Intellectual Classes 
of mankind shall agree, with Locke and the Illus- 
trious Churchmen who took the same ground, to 
build their Religious belief upon a basis of Philo- 
sophy ; (which will be as long as Philosophy shall 
exist ;) their understandings will insuperably war 
in utter hostility against the Vulgar acceptation of 
the Word Matter, when coupled with an assertion 
of its Creation; and the least evil result of this 
must be that. Atheists will derive a real triumph 
from thein dilemma. 



Of the Hindoo Physical Theology'. 

The only supposition of a Physical Theology^ 
concerning which it can be a question. Whether it 
may, or may not, have existed at any period prior 
to the Origin of that above-stated, is that of the 
Ancient Hindoos. But, from the single ray of light 
^hich has penetrated the gloom of ages, on this 
point, it is impossible to decide upon it. The Hin- 
doo Tenet ; which asserts that ** The whole of Cre- 
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^* atknis r&tker an energy^ than a work^ bj^ whick, 
** the if^nite mind, tahich is preienf at aU times, and 
*' ifi aU places, exhibits to his creatures a set of per^ 
'' ^q^tions, like a wonderful picture or piece of music, 
** oliMj/^ varied, pet always untform;'' — may^ with 
8(Hne allowance^ be interpreted two ways. It may 
be supposed to coincide with the result of the 
Laws of Primary Vision ; which prove that wb 
i^EVJSR PERCEIVE the Works of External Creaticm ; 
but PERCEIVE ONLY ouP (Hvu Mod^^cotions, and then 
INFER the existence of the QuaUties d* the External 
Bodies of Creation from a collection or process of 
reasoning. Or, if the Hindoo Tenet be taken ta 
the letter, it must be thought to coincide with the 
Scheme of Malebra^che ; which last, however, >va» 
most certainly visionary. The most reasonable 
eonjecture seeki^s to me to he, that the Laws of 
Primary Vision were known to the founders of the 
Hindoo Theofegy I and that, in their reomt origiUf 
these Laws have only suffered a revival^ after having 
been for so many ages lost to mankind. Uncer- 
tainty must for ever rest over this conjecture. 
But, if the above supposition be made, (and I am 
freely ready to grant it, as a thing probable,) then, 
the Hindoo Tenet amountSi in substance, to this — 
namely — that the External Extended Intelli- 
gent Cause of our Sensual Modifications, which 
Cause we never perceive, but learn its ea^istence, and 
fMlities, and operations^ from omr reason, ^* is rather 
** an energyj than a work, by which the infinity 
** mind, which is present at all times, ami in all 
'' places, exhibits to his creatures a set of percep- 
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*' tiQnsy like a wonderful pkteie or piece (rf music, 
" always varied, yet always uniform." 

I have dwelt npon this Hindoo Tenet, more par<* 
tiovlarly here, in order to show in what way it nKiy 
be applied and reconciled; because I know not 
any object, in the Science of Mind, that can com* 
pare in importance with that of its furnbhmga de^ 
monstrable Natural Theology, And here it is 
plain that, acci^ding to tiie interpretation last sup- 
posed, the ** penxptiom'' which the Ddty by means 
of his Energ^ies '' exhibits to" (perhaps the Tenet 
mig^t originally have meant called up m) his 
<}reat!ires, are perceptions of their Own Mo*^ 
DiFiCATiONs. It is at the same time certain, froin 
the Laws oi Vision, that, the Hindoo Theotogy 
cannot be true upon any other interpretation ;. but 
must inv(dve avast fallacy, coinciding with that 
of Malebranche. 

There are two other possible suppositions on 
this question ; each of which, indeed, carries some 
appearance of probability. First; Si^)ponng tiie 
Laws c^ Vision were known to the Ancient Hin- 
doos, they might, still, have faUcxkmlg believed, 
from them, that we discern Ejptemai Objects, in 
the way supposed by Midebranche. And this is 
rendered probable by the fact, that the profoundly 
erudite, aeute^ and metaphysicsd Dr. Parr, il- 
though he knew and assented to the Laws of Vision, 
mistakingly atbributed to me the belief that ^* the 
" Deity is visible in his works.'' Seamdly: Tte An- 
cient Hindoos might have had m kmwkt^ of tbe 
Litws e£ Vision; \mt may have proceeded vapan 
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the same extent of evidence, that we perceive only 
our own extended Modifications, which Locke in- 
sisted upon. If this last supposition was the fact ; 
it follows that, the ground of their proceeding was 
perfectly solid: but, only, they wanted that e^r- 
tent and kind of proof of it which constitutes Sci- 
ence, and forbids the attempts of schismatics. 

But, whatever was the fact of the precise specific 
nature of the Hindoo Tenet ; One consideration is 
to be held up, here, as calling most loudly upon 
the attention of the learned, and of all persons, in 
our own age and quarter of the globe ; which is 
the SUBLIMITY, as well as the truth, of its more 
GENERAL uaturc — namely — that, the External 
Cause of our Exterior Sensations, {being extended 
Hke those; Sensations,)— is a Sentient and Intel- 
ligent, as well as an extended Substance. This 
truth is the commm philosophical deduction, arising 
alike from the Hindoo Tenet whatever it was in 
detail, and from the Laws of Vision. And, there* 
fore. Let every person, of any pretension to general 
.knowledge, well reflect upon this coincidence, 
especially when they consider, as they are bound 
to do, the Source from which the Hindoo Tenet is 
derived. It is beyond dispute that the Philosophy 
of Hindostan is older than that of the Greeks. 
And few will deny that the Greek Philosophers 
derived their knowledge from that Quarter. There 
appears no improbability that the former existed, 
even, antecedently to the Deluge. And, what is 
of far greater weight in the subject, it is an unde- 
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niable truth that the Tenet in question made part 
of a Body of General Science, the remains of which 
prove it to have amounted to a very great height 
of intellectual attainment. One should think that 
the slightest degree of reflection, upon suchconsi* 
derations, must serve suflSciently to rouse the at- 
tention of every man of education to a lively sense 
of the debasement which it presents, when viewed 
in contrast with the foregoing sublime deduction, 
to find Modern Metaphysicians immersed in the 
belief of a Dead Material World in consequence of 
that creed's having been adopted by the early 
Greek Atomists, — a Creed which was notoriously 
rich in the production of Atheism among the 
Greeks themselves of those ages, — and which has 
sufficiently germinated, in the same way, in modem 
tinies. It is quite certain that Philosophebs 
have not adopted the belief in Matter from the 
Mosaic History, in any age : but have derived it 
from the source abov^-mentioned, always backed, 
of course, by the natural bias of the species to ac- 
cept it. And when, to this comparatively small 
and tr^ling extent of Atheism, we add the efiect of 
the introduction of Mateeiausm intOil^; which 
innovation, of its day, has for many ages deluged 
the Population of all China, and that of a great 
part of India, under one common ocean of a most 
demoralising belief m No Power except Mattek; 
What fatuity must it be, if any extent of reflecticm 
on such facts can fail to rouse us to a sense of their 
magnitude, and sure tendency. 

In oene&al, there is a strong tendency in the 
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knaiaa Jiiin4 n^ tbe case of those ^o are nt «U 
vaked Hbme die mass of the spedes, to thhik aioqf 
from the Vulgar. This tendency^ proceeding from 
nmate human Timity, is too often mani£eisted upon 
very trifling and ridiculous occasions; and not 
seUem upon utterly groundless ones* Wonderful 
mvKA it then be, if the better informed classes 
ahottld not be struck by a sense of the vulgarism 
wbieb is yielded to^ — (for a vulgarism it most cer- 
tainly is, and no better^) — ^when they tolerate the 
belief in Mattw, in the Atheistical sense of that 
wocd. 

It has already been adduced, that Natural Phi- 
iosophy, since the time of Newton, has been ad* 
rancing with a uniform pace to explode this vulgar 
notion of Matter. But, while this g^at end was 
thus effiecting in Nattaral Science ; th6 Metapb/fMod 
mterfrise tjf Dr. Reid was B&t on fooi, to restore, 
npon aUedged Fneamatobgicai grtmnd, that bacds of 
Atheism which was ahready, in £act, ewploiedmfm 
PhymcaL 

The attempt of Dr, Reid, in efie^ :to counteract 
all die advances of Natural Philosopky in its pn> 
mg the Inimateriali^ of Body,-— an att^npt I^ 
whidi the Reideian School has lamentably, as weU 
aa most &dktciously, been only laboring to prop up 
the cause of Atheism ; although it is to be admits 
tad that the Writers in question were purely free 
irom any such mischievous intention ; — ^was one 
which has been marked by a greater extent and 
vari^y<tf striking inconsistoncsr and absuidity^ as 
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well as with greater de^pottsia of unprof ed assump- 
tion^ than were ever found united in any schenie 
of speculation, that I am aware of. An account 
of the manner of the Conversion of Reid, from the 
Berkeleian Scheme of Ideas, is far too important 
to the advancement of the subject not to claim a 
distinct place in the sequel of this treatise. But 
his procedure with regard to the doctrine of a 
Material World cannot be passed over in silence^ 
in this place, since it must operate so strongly upon 
the judgment of whomsoever shall attend to it 
along with what has beeti stated above. 

Dr. Reid, in his " Inquiry," assures us that, 
*' The belief in a material world is older, and of 
*' more authority, than any principles of Philoso- 
*' phy. It declines the tribunal of reason, and 
** laughs at all the artillery of the logician. It re* 
*' tains its sovereign authority in spite of all the 
*' edicts of philosophers ; and reason itself must 
^' stoop to its orders." — ^The " edicts qfphilos&fAers/' 
here meant, are the edicts oi two phihsophers onlt 
—namely — BERKEf^Ev and Humk. And, unfor* 
tunately for the philosophical fame of Dr. Reid^ he 
little knew, when he was uttering the above ex- 
ulting proclamation, that, soon after, a light %ms to 
break in upon Europe from the East, to show tiiat 
**Reaspn" had led millions of mankind, during 
many ages, to a discernment of the truth that a belief 
in Matter is no other than a natural bias in tmphih- 
^aphical men ; and that millions of men living in 
those Countries, in his own time, retained this 
very same creed of reason. 

Man. ^rf^c^ci\o 
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But the case of Dr. Beid, with regard to the 
above-mentioned effusion, does not end here : For 
it is marked by a feature which is still more un-^ 
fortunate for his fame as a Philosopher. In his 
" Essays," in describing the Berkeleian Theory, 
he, with very laudable sincerity, says — " I once 
'* believed this doctrine of ideas so firmly y as to ew- 
'* brace the whole of Berkeley's system in consequence 
'* ofit; till finding other consequences to follow 
^* fjrom it, which gave me more uneasiness thaii 
i^ the want of a material world," &c. — ^(The conse- 
quence, which so alarmed him, was Mr. Hume's 
Pyrrhonic Bugbear about the non-existence of both 
Body and Mind : but this is of nd moment here.) 
Now it is certain that Dr. Reid could not have been 
under the age of manhood, when he *^ embraced the 
'* whole System of Berkeley ^"^ And, if a belief in a 
Material World is a Law of our Nature, ^^supe- 
** rior to Logic, and to Reason ;" How, then, was 
Dr. Reid, at the age of manhood, enabled to break 
thresh this Law of Nature, and to join the standard 
of Berkeley against her? And, still farther than 
this ; aftfer Dr. Reid had so apostatised from the 
law of Nature, and had remained some time in a 
state of rebellicm against her; How could he think 
that Nature would ever pardon such a step, 
although some other power had made him return 
to her School ? ' 

Is the Intellectual Character of this Country 
to be ridden over ; and to be trodden down be- 
neath a chaos of inconsistencies made up by such 
a floundering in speculation as has. assumed the 
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garb of Philosophy in these Caunter-dtpostamei of 
Dr. Rddl — That he must have believed in Matter 
when a boy, is certain; because a// the boys that: 
ever were bom have done the same. First, then, he 
DID believe in Matter,— And, then, he did not 
believe in it:— And then again, he did believe in 
it ! ! ! And this is philosophy ! 

After so remarkable an exposure of the philosb^ 
phical inconstancy of Dr. Reid, in which he has 
certainly rather resembled a Weather-cock than 
a Philosopher ; it can hardly be doubted that the 
lofty tone of unproved assumption with which our 
aUeged perception of external matter or its qualities, 
and the alleged inexplicability of the man- 
ner of our perceiving these, has been kept up 
through the long lives of the two Founders of that 
Sdieme ; (in the course of which, the doctrine of 
Locke and Newton concerning impulse and the 
presence of things in Causality has been treated with 
such an affectation of contempt;) must find its 
proper value in the general estimation, and can no 
kmger mislead any person of the least degree of 
competency in the subject, especially isince it has 
been in the end consummated by Professor Stew- 
art's acknowledgment that the manner of . oiir 
perceiving is not inexplicable. But the method 
OF philosophising of the School of Reid is too 
exceptionable, to leave it without more particular 
animadversion in the sequel of this volume : be- 
cause, if the preseat state of Pneumatdogical Sci- 
ence should not be rendered herein so manifestly 
imperative upon our own Countrymen, as to rouse 
them.to a due sense of what is;at;sta^|J|@g;^Q[^ 
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be left io the Men of other Nations to rescue Phi^ 
los6phy from the disgrace^ and Mankind from the 
miserieB, wilii which the error is pregnant. 

Why such discredit should await the Conntry 
which gave birth to Locke,— Why the future Phi- 
losophers of France, or of any other Country, 
should snatch from us the lead in shaking off the 
philosophical igncmiiny which will at no distant 
time attach to a belief in Matter,— I think it is 
impossible to say. The strongest reason a^ini^ 
our emancipation from this belief is, the vulgar 
preftidke arising from our carh/ natural bias. The 
next strongest reason, is this same prejudice.-^ 
And the third reason, again, is this prejudice.*-^ 
And there is no other than a repetition of tiiis 
same reason, if we should go on asking, to infinity. 
In fact, No other reason has been claimed 
fiyr this belief by either Reid or Des Oaetes,— tfe 
two principal advocates, and the only advocates who 
have ever attempted to assign a reason for it. It 
would be just as philosophical, that is it would be 
the very same sort and depth of fallacy , never to be- 
lieve the evidence of our Touch, backed by all the 
evidences of the application of the thing in the Arte, 
that a strait plank, seen part under water, is in 
reality strait, because our Etes seem to us never 
to proclaim it as being other than crooked; as it is 
to believe, from the fallacy of our early natural 
bias, that Body is Material. Tkere is no jot of 
diffisrence in unreasox, betwe^si the profound fal- 
lacy of the case here first supposed, and the popu* 
itr «ror of the last. 

In fine: It has followed^ from the Physiological 
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Laws of our Sensations, that Pneumatology has 
joined hands with the Facts of Natural Philow* 
phy, to proscribe the belief in Matter as being a 
Badge of Prejudice and a Reproach to a Philoso- 
phical Nation. And Natural Philosophers freebf 
admit, from the facts, that Matter is nothing 
BUT A Phenomenon. Then Where (one is temptr 
ed to ask) can be the acttcating motive or intereU, 
any more than the reason, for tolerating such a 
reproach as this : which, so long as it shall te 
borne, must stamp the Philosophers of Europe, in 
their character of Pneumatologists, as being dark 
and barbarous when compared with those Sequest- 
ered, Contemplative, and Sublime Intellects, 
which. Four Thousand Years ago, or at a still 
earlier date, from the depths of a profound ab- 
straction, led the understandings of the Millions 
who occupied a large proportion of the Earth, in a 
united and holy acknowledgement of the Physical 
Operations of the Deity, upon their Own and 
other Finite Minds ? 

That the Human Intellect has not degenerated 
in POWER, since that epoch, is certain* If, there^ 
fore, it be sunk at all ; it is from being seduced 
by, and absorbed in, the transitory concerns of an 
advanced community ; most of which are nodxed 
up, and identified, with those Arts in which «^ 
posed Matter and its operatitms make the sum of ex- 
isteoce. It was this All-sufficienct ofsuppdeed 
Matter that broke in upon the Fabric of the Hin« 
doo Theology ; and overran a large proportion of 
the regions which were adpmed by its subltme 
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Tenet. And it is impossible for any deeply-re- 
flecting mind^ after due consideration of the whole 
subject, to entertain a doubt that the progress of 
Physical Science, unless it be accompanied by a 
consistent co-operation with the Physiology of 
Mind, will, sooner or later, produce a similar de- 
vastation in the intellectual character of European 
nations. 

In the existing State of the Subject, at this mo- 
ment. Nothing seems to require being other than it 
is in result of the agreement between Pneumato- 
logy and Physical Science, except one,— namely— 

a UNIVERSAL APATHY OU the SubjCCt. 



Of the Extent and Limits of Physical Theology. 

To resume our Science, here : Having laid down 
its Principles ; it is proper to point out the limits 
of its extent and application. 

Physical Theology, then, as delineated above, 
constitutes a Third Distinct Demonstration of the 
Existence and Nature of the Deity; in addition to 
TWO OTHERS, which had before obtained. And 
Each of the Three is altogether different, ik 
KIND FROM, and entirely independent of the other 

tWOi 

The First, which may be mentioned of these, on 
account of its more diffuse ground and requisite 
extent of expatiation, is that which is called Na- 
tural Theology ; and is comprised in our, appre- 
hension of the Power, the Wisdom, and the Goodr 
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ness^ of God, as displayed in the Laws of his 
Providence. The Second, is comprised in the cele- 
brated " Demonstration— fl priori,— of the Ne- 
cessary Existence and Attributes of God," as 
laid out in the Argument of Dr. Clarke. And the 
Third is founded upon the Laws of the Interlimi- 
tation of our Exterior Sensations, as laid down in 
the First Section of this Manual. 

That each of these is altogether different in kind 
from, and independent of, the other, is a truth 
which must be perfectly manifest. Each, there- 
fore, is in fact a Theology of and by itself. The 
Demonstration by Clarke is a demonstration— a 
priori — founded upon Ttuo Facts — namely — that 
Something (— -nainely — EMemal Body) now exists; 
and that Space, also, is an Existing Thing or 
Realitf : In which argument of Clarke, it is plain, 
we have nothing at all to do with the Internal 
Laws of our Sensations themselves. — Physical The* 
ology, on the other hand, being founded in the 
Laws of the Interlimitation of our Sensations them- 
selves, iias nothing to do with a demonstration of 
the Necessary existence of Any External 
Cause of these Sensations. And, lastly, Moral 
Theology is founded in arguments which have 
nothing to do with the evidences of either of the 
former. All these assertions with respect to the 
Subjects in question, however, are to be limited by 
specied considerations, and by an admission of a cer- 
tain connection between the whole three. 

Everyone of these Three Arguments, therefore, 
must undeniably be admitted to be of great impor- 
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tance> iHasmuch as three imtepeodent graan()» of 
a Knowledge of the Existence and Attributes of 
the Deity must be proportionately more desirable 
than one. 

The foregoing distinctions, between the three 
Subjects in question, being pointed out ; it remains 
to speak of their respective claims and extent, in 
comparison with each other ; and to point out their 
different lines of demarcation. This must be a 
matter of very material importance, to those whom 
the subjects concern. 

The ''Demonstration a priori'' by Clarke, then, 
(as is expessly and duly acknowledged by its 
Author) does not extend so far as te indicate that 
the Necessary First Cause of Things is an Intel- 
ligent Cause : And the proofs of Intelligence, in 
that Cause, are properly assigned over to the 
evidence— tf jtwwfenon— manifested in the works of 
Creation. At the same time, the Demonstration 
a priori has this much against it, at least in the 
opinion of some,— namely— that it can be deemed 
cogent by those only who do not deny the reality 
of Space. Accordingly, it will iotm. a material 
fisature in a subsequent section of this Manual, to 
insist upon the Reality of Space, and to point out, 
beyond what I have done on a former occasioi^ 
the fallacious reasoning of the opponents of that 
reality. On account of the objection against the 
^' Demonstration^'' now adverted to, (although it is 
certainly no objecticm in my opinion,) I conceive, 
wr apprehension of the Laws ^f the Interiimita- 
tion of oar Sensations, inasfmmh as these Lmvs am- 
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prise very peculiar proofs of the Realky of Extension, 
must form a r^uisite preparation for the study of 
Dr. Clarke's Demonstration — a priari,— especially 
for those who would otherwise incline to deny the 
Reality of Space. At any rate, the object and 
force of the So-called Argument — a priori, — a s far 
as that argument is managed a priori, — is only to 
prove the Necessary Existence and Indepen- 
dence of the First Cause, without meddling with 
its Intdligence, and far less with its Goodness. 

With regard, in the next place, to the Physical 
Theol(^ founded in the Laws of Vision ; it is un- 
deniably of this farther extent, when compared 
with that of the So-called Argument a priori, that 
its general conclusicms certainly comprehend not 
only the Existence, but also the Intelligence of 
the External Cause: Although, upon the other 
hand, it does not go to comprehend a proof of his 
Eternal or Necessary existence. Beyond this, 
it is not only manifestly comprehended, in the 
analogy which we must infer between the nature 
of our own Mind and that of the External Living 
Being which actuates us, that he must be an In- 
telligent— that is an Intellectual — Being; 
but, also, it is manifest that he is a Moral Being : 
of which truth, our Pleasures and Pains of Exterior 
Sensation are a proof. It is, at the ^ame time, to 
be granted that, the Moral Nature of the Deity is 
proved only very limitedly and indefinitely by the 
Laws of our Sensations. And more extensive and 
definite proofs of that Nature are certainly desirable. 

Lastly, then, we approach to ih^X Natural The- 

Man. K Cr\r\ci\o 
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ology which 19 built upon a nKNral coitsideratkni oi 
the Laws ai^ Dispensations of Providence— thafc 
is-4he Laws and Economy of Nature,— as mani- 
fest ill the Whole dkcernable Universe. Upon the 
extent and merits of this Department of the Sub^ 
|ect, it is neither relevant to Physical Theol<^, 
nor here intended, to entet : While it will lioi be 
supposed that its cogency, or importance, is here 
at all meant to be depreciated, since it is in thi» 
Department we are to seek for that plenaby evi^ 
dence of the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
God, which neither the Demonstratum a priori^ not 
Physical Theology as above laid down, can afford 
tons/ 

To complete this Demarcation of tiit Subjects 
in question, there is one ccmsideradon to be stated ; 
Wtich is of especial moment to Religionists:^ 
namely^that Physical Theology, as founded in 
the Laws of our Sensations, by its exfdoding and 
proscribing for ever the prejudice and belief of 
Matter ; which prejudice and belief are admitted 
iMh by the Denwnstratum of Clarke and by all Na- 
tural Theohgists; presents an insurmountable 
barrier against the attempts of Atheism. It is on 
THIS account that the Physical Argument is espe- 
cially urged, for the consideration <rf all who ai^e 
concerned: For, never can a belief of a Cre- 
ation ^/Sw^^tewfii^e Matter (that is a bringing ^ 
Si$bstancemit of Nothing emst in the mind of a Sound 

pHlLOfiioFHER, AS A PHILOSOFHICAL belief: «f«/^ 

NEVBR CAN AN Atheist tststj 1^0 docs not beUc^ 
in the exigence of f&v^srA-f^riyz MATtrnk.. 
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The nature and limite of this work obviously 
forbid any enlargement on the subject, other than 
to prosecute its farther illustrat on in the next 
Section, by affording a popular illustration of the 
nature of the Human mind. 
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SECTION THIRD. 

1. OF OUR THINKING IN COLORS.— 2. THIS 
FACT APPLIED TO FURNISH A POPULAR 
GENERAL CONCEPTION OF THE PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL CONDITION OF MIND. 

Th e Primary Phenomena of Vision,— that is to say 
our Sensations of Colors together with their In- 
TERLiMiTATioNs, — posscss an office in the Human 
Mind far more comprehensive, than that of their 
character in being the General Facts of our Imme- 
diate Visual Perception : For, in addition to this 
last mentioned character, they are the General 
Facts that are formative of the Indices, or En- 
velops, of all our Thoughts whatever^ with some 
special and very limited exceptions : Or, in other 
words, with the limited exceptions just mentioned, 
it is a general fact of the Human Mind that we 
think in colors. The thing in question amounts 
in effect to this, — that, in a certain and a very im- 
portant sense, the Whole Universe of Human 
Thoughts is comprehended under the Laws of our Pri- 
mary Visual Modifications. 

The fact which I thus introduce to the notice of 
pneumatological readers, and which I propose to 
enlarge upon as furnishing the means of a popular 
general conception of the Physiological Condition 
of the Mind, is a matter which can hardly have 
escaped the notice of any person, in the single 
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instances of its operation. But, by one of those 
oversights which have long obstructed the progress 
of pneumatological science, this fact has never 
been generalised, or applied to the advancement of 
philosophy. At the same time, the thing in ques- 
tion certainly does not owe its past neglect to any 
such subtilty (consisting perhaps in the very sim- 
plicity of its natiyre) as that which so long pre- 
vented the detection of the Laws which govern the 
Phenomena : For it is impossible that the process 
of our thinking in colors can have escwped notice : 
and, in every probability, the reason of its having 
escaped application has been its apparent want of 
utility. The fact of our thinking in Colors, indeed, 
how, real and comprehensive soever it is, derives 
its philosophical importance chiefly from its being 
previously shown to be founded in the analytical 
Laws of our Visual Modifications, as laid down in 
the foregoing section. Accordingly, therefore, I 
have not entertained the subject (beyond merely 
hinting its existence) in any of my former publica- 
tkms ; although it is manifestly involved in all that 
I have advanced upon the general subject. And I 
should have deemed it as promising only an incom- 
plete eflScacy to introduce it now, were it not from 
the fact of its being analytically bottomed upon 
the Laws in question : Without being founded on 
which sort of proof, the Author of any such 
Scheme as the Reideian Theory might desp(^cally 
impute the whole matter to a mere " bias of our 
** nature,, originating An an early habit T as the 
Reideian Philottophers had long done with regard 
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to the fact of the oui-spread natmrt tf^hr, coneern* 
ing which, an surbitrary denial was kept up until a 
fortunate accident led to that virtual recantatioii on 
the part of Professor Stewart, the documentary 
history of which is before the public. 

As being preparatory to entering upon what may 
be called an Induction of the £u;t first above 
suggested ; the observations which aie immediately 
to follow, and which may ciccupy three ox fomr 
pages, are introduced for a reason which will be 
explained. They are, indeed, rather for the oon* 
sideratioD of those who are* somewhat more con*- 
versant on the subject, than for that of the general 
or uninitiated reader. But they are so brief, the^ 
they can h^dly in any case demand aa apology. 
And, in point of &ct, they contain nothing that an 
ordinary capacity, and ordinary thinking, may not 
fully apprehend. 

It i$ an assumption entertaioed by the almort 
iiaiversal consent of modem writers on the subject 
%^ general reasoning, and it is deemed by them w 
t)0ing a necesmry caw^ioB of such reaaonmgi t&at 
we think in Words or language. The knowledge 
of this fact, moreover, is considered a^ being a dis- 
covery of modern times ; and it is esteenied as 
bemg one of the advances in logical scieBce for 
which we are indebted to t^e Philoeophers of the 
last century. AdmUting, as I do, that the /set 
^sists as a result of invettratt habit, and, indee4> ^ 
habit grounded in what may be cdUed a pradieal ne- 
^€isi^; without, at the sasie time, aUowinf Aat 
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it IS foiii»led in a ne^^ssitjr tlmt is absohite ; I dk^ 
sent very widdy fix)ih tiie impcnrt which these phi- 
losophers have attached to the phrase in question; 
and, on account of what is to follow het^e, I deem 
it requisite to describe what I apprehend to be the 
duly import which can in reality be attached to the 
phrase — '* thinking in Language ^'^ — or to any other 
phrase employed on the subject with the same 
intentic^. My general views, with regard to this 
Subject, have been unfolded in the Chapter on the 
Ultimate Philosophy of Signs, in the concluding 
part of my Analysis of Language :' But it is suffi* 
eient, for the present occasion, to describe, in the 
following brief tenhs, the fact, as coinciding with 
those views. 

From the beginning of our existence, our ideas 
of things are so continually associated with th6 
names by which we have learned to signify them, 
and to hear them signified by, that at length the 
name will infallibly excite the idea to which it is 
annexed in our imagination, and, reciprocally, the? 
idea, when it occurs, will as infallibly call up thft 
the name ; in each of which cases, alike, the Name 



] ' With a reference to the just admirers of the Diversions 
OF Purley/I take this opportunity to say that, I have en- 
titted that Analysis Anti-Thoke, net in any spirit of illiberal 
opposition ; \mi in order to indicate not otAy bow widely I 41* 
verge from the views of Mr. Tooke, (after admitting his positioi^ 
that all the parts of Speech are resolvable into the Noun and 
the Verb,) but also to mark the epoch, in the research after 
tbe Philosophy of Language, at which my own speculations on 
fb^ »ib}ett Had tbehr orifiio. 
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Kodthe^Ided will co-exist m aur conceptim, neitber 
of them having any power either to dischai^e or 
to absorb the other. This process, moreover, 
holds good as well in the case of Classes or Gene- 
rals, as it does in those of Individual Objects. From 
this summary account of the process, therefore, it 
follows that we do not, properly speakings think in 
words or language. And I have shown at some 
length, in the work above referred to, that a Name 
never discharges the mind from thinking of the Thing 
named. The real fact, then, is that we think only 
WITH OE ACCOMPANIED BY words or language, 
that is to say — ux>rds are not analogous to envehps, 
nor yet to veils, or visors, over the forms or faces 
(so to speak) of our collected masses of ideas : On 
the contrary, words are only labels, or marks, analo- 
gous to tallies attached to articles of goods or furni- 
ture ; which tallies we view at the same time that we 
do the goods, or thoughts, to which they are at- 
tached, without either sinking or confounding the 
one in the other. In my earlier speculations on 
general reasoning, I gave into the doctrine of the 
Nominalists to a considerable extent, it appearing 
to me to be so rational when contrasted with the 
scheme either of Realism or of Gonceptualism. 
But, even then, I was struck by what I conceived 
to be a large defect in the tenets of Nominalism. 
And, since then, having had time to scrutinise the 
subject, I have been l^d to adopt that view of it 
which has been delineated in my Analysis of Lan- 
guage, under the distinctive name of Pluralism. I 
have noticed the fact, here, as a due caution,^ or 
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qualification; or, indeed, as a tbide dimntrMker; 
whenerer it may, for any purpose, be affirmed 
&at we think in Language ; by which phrase tb& 
Nominalists design to merge every idea of a ClasM 
w Number (f Individuals, into the Essence of it9 
Name. 

In case it jdiould be objected, that the phraseo-* 
logy of the Writers alluded to does not justify the 
imputing to them the doctrine of our tkinkit^vst 
colors^ as I have expressed it : As, for example^ 
^ In treating of Abstraction,'* (says Professor Stew-' 
art) '' I endeaToured to show that we tlunk, as well 
^ as speak, by means of words/'— And i^m r-*^^ 

* While I was engaged,' (says Lavoisier) * in the 

* composition of my Elements of Chemistry, I per- 
' ceived better than I had ever done befwe, that 
^ we think only through the medium of words/— »if 
fSuch passages as these, I say, should be interpreted 
as contradicting the doctrine which I have imputed 
to these Writers; I reply, witibout any fiesar oi 
being confuted, that the doctrine of the Nomina- 
lists resolves itself into the phrase which I have em* 
ployed above to characterise it; 

' As a test of this, exhibited in oneof the fruits of 
that doctrine in the department of Language ; we 
find, Mr. Tooke, in his DrvsasioNs of Puelxt, 
(page 37) condemns bis fiivorite, Locke, in the fol* 
lowing terms :— *' He would not have talked of iSbm 
*^ compoMm ef ideas ; but would have seen that it 
^ was merely a contrivance of langus^ : and that 
^'thd only composition was in terms ; and conse- 
^ ^uently tha^ it was as iinproper to speak of a 
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''*^ mm^kw idea, as it would be to call aoonstellatioii* 
^ a con^tex star." — SucL is the acoount givea of 
oat Ideas; or of the Operations of the^ HamanJkBndt 
by the most approved Philosophical Gratimarian 
^ich tl^ world has seen, — an account resulting, 
entirely from his having subscribed to the doctrme 
of Nominalism; This cnticnm on the doctidne of 
Mr. Tocke, in his profess capacity of a Pneuamto^ 
legist, must be admitted to^ be very far from hemg 
uiiSmpc»tant to the general subject of the Philo- 
sophyofMind. 

Asa fisur^r cotifirmation of my assertion/ that 
the apparent salvo contained in the words — 
*' through the medium o/^'— means nothing ; I remark- 
tiiat, in Professor Stewart's expression of the doc- 
tone in question, he announces the fact as being 
onfy collateral to another general fact still mare ob-^ 
mpei^^-namely — that we '* speak by means op 
** words J' The critidsm which I feel under the 
necessity te offer upon this expression . of Mr. 
Stewart> (at tte same time that it must curiously 
bear out iniy present view of the doctrine of Nomi^ 
nalism,) cannot be wi^ut effect in rouimig the 
attoQtbn of such readere, as are but little in the 
mbject^ to the absurdities which occasionally lurk 
i^ the sustained periods of that distinguished Wri^; 
t«r ; in whose language, any more than in whose 
tfmioiM, they could not expect to find them. Aa 
fcr the fact of the matter, then, I apprehend that 
Mtw Stewart's assertion, that we ** speak by M£;/kKs 
'-^ o^mordsp^' amounts to an absurdity perfectly pa^ 
faUelta^ahassertkm that we iAtniip by means of 
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Am^hts: For, in the name of common B&m^ 
Whau^aMng^hniivordk^? Here, therefore, we 
haTe.a m^abie instance of KMcrtficc ofphiimphkal 
truth, for the sake of sutetitoitingsonorcHis non- 
sense to please the ear : For, it will^not for.a. nK>- 
m^t be believed that Professor Stewart wouM de- 
fs^lm assertion that words are a me^ns oi speech: 
wh^^raas, if his language be taken for an. ea:pre§h 
mn.0fike fact, as every reader is forced to t^e it 
if he knows no better, it follows, that .words and 
speaking are two d^erfint things. How lil^ 
a>uld readers of the Philosophy of the Mind exr 
pect that the truth oi the subject should ever 
be sacrificed, by a Writer of such eminence, to a 
mere parade of verbiage? It is conclusive, how- 
ever, that the w(Hxls — ^Uhrough the medium.. QT 
^^ means. qf'' — amount to sound, without sense, in 
the case in question. 

It was necessary, on the present occasion, t0 
furnish the foregoing criticism on the doctrine erf 
oar thinking in words, for the sake of pointir^ ouft, 
in the beginning here, that it is in a very different 
sense, from that above described, that X e:q»Dei» 
myself when I suggest the fact of our thinking in 
odors. For, ahdiough the two different processes 
in question are so far analogous that in each of 
them, alike, we have z, double object,— ikk^i is to say 
Two Collateral Objects— oi thought in the Mind at 
imce, which different objects we nevie^ confound-; 
yc^, it remsdns to he pointed out,, that the two c^ 
jeots^ in the case of our thinking in colors, are 
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otmuMed tqgHker m a very different mam^r, from 
tiutt in which we connect a Name, or any Ester- 
nal&gn, with our Ideas (tf Classes of Objects. But 
1 proceed, now, to a statement or description (^ 
the fact of our thinking in odors. 

The General Fact in question is only One Impedes 
of a£aictstill more general,— namely— that we think 
^each and every one of those Concrete Masses of 
Attrikutes that are the assumed Prototypes of our 
Complex Ideas J under Some Sort of Envelop, 
€R Visor, op Sensation ; or, else, under Some En- 
Tdlop, or Visor, of Idea of Sensation. 

The proposition just expressed, it is obvious, can 
hold true with regard only to the two most inteUfgera 
species^ of those Sensations which we undergo flrom 
impressions upon the five external organs of sense. 
And herein, also, our Sensations of Colors possess 
80 immeasurably the advantage, in the comprehen- 
siveness, as well as in the accuracy, of the infor- 
mation they convey, that no individual of our 
species, except only those who are denied the use 
of sight, can ever forego the inveterate habit of 
thinking of the Objects of all the other senses, even 
of those of Touch itself, under an Envelop, or Visor, 
of Color, unless in some special cases which need 
not here be adverted to, any farther than to ob- 
serve that if we, in any case, employ the medium 
of any other sense, instead of that of sight, the 
very same general law must AoWg-aorf— namely— that 
we always think of Every Object of thought under 
Some Sort of Veil, or Visor, of Sensation, 
OR OF Idea ofSenstdim. For the reason just as- 
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signed, I diall paroceed fo illustrate the general 
fact in question in the depofrtment of colors okxt^ 
And my present dengn is to show that the species 
of Sensatums, or of Ideas, just mentioned, is not 
onbf a Set of Signs of the Objects of Touch, — (Signs, 
however, in a most different sense from that in which 
Dr. Reid and his fpUowers assert them to be Signs 
if those Objects,) but, at the same tinie, wee Signs 4f 
All our Complex Masses of Thought, both Sensual 
and IfdeUecttial, — ^being, in the most obvious or 
literal s^nse of the term, no other than Actual 
Apparent Envelops of those masses. 

Thus, Every thing we see,-r-every thing we read 
of, — every thing we remember, — affords us an 
example of the truth of the fact. Every thing 
which the Poet can imagine, or the Philosopher 
conceive, of the past, the present, or the future^ 
^irnishes but an additional instance of it. If we 
lode out on the scenery of the country, — ^the show 
of the town, — or the display of the heavens, — in^ 
eluding aU the imagined unseen attributes which we 
ascribe to the individual objects they contain ; every 
object appears to us as being enveloped by, or at 
kast as residing immediately behind, a Visor 
OR Veil, of Some Color, either uniform or varied; 
and we contemplate, or think of, each of those ob- 
jects as being thus masked, or enclosed. Mankind 
travel over the diversified face of the earth's four 
quarters, — ^traveirse its mountains and its valleys, — 
explore its ciavems,— survey its temples, — and mear 
sure, or climb, its pyramids; — and, then, return 
home to relate, or reflect on, what they have sekk. 
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perhaps tmthaat their having evenmce ejstended a^fin- 
ger with intent to make am/ one of those things: an o^ct 
of their Touch. In the course of dimr^tra?eU ^oiea 
may indeed, to a certaiu extent, have touched any 
one, or even all, of the objects in question ; and 
this not only through necessity, or mere acddeat, 
but also through design: But, whensoever they 
have done this, they have neverthdess afUrwaris 
thought of these objects under an ideal envelop ^ of 
colors: And, even, while inthe very act of pertxitdf^ 
them by their Touch, they have onfy very rarefy 
contemplated them as being objects of ^m^(^A€r:^e»je 
than that of Color. . For example here, (it may 
be asked,) What Philosopher ever thou^t oij^ 
gering the wonders of Palmyra, or Persepolis ? Or 
What Clown ever set Yamstli U^ thumb St Peter's, 
or St. Paul's? 

The same general fact holds manifestly true 
when, instead of contem;dating the inamnuOe- ob* 
jects of nature, we either perceive or think of 
objects in which Mind, or Intellect, with all its 
imagined variety of attributes, makes a part. We 
always contemplate, or think of, all the other 
SUPPOSED ATTRIBUTES of a mon, under the coIors 
of a man; and, oiall the other supposed ArrniBUTBS 
of a Horse, under the colors of a Horse ;—€dways 
induing, along with colors, in such case, those Out^- 
LINES which the meetings between our Senda^- 
ticms of various colors in the mind create for the 
time being; which Outlines we call by the name 
of Visible Figure; and which Figures appear to 
the vulgwr, and even to the Philosopher when-not 
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pMloscq^diismg/ to exist iGeVAoti^ and at a distance 
from them: Thus, when reading their histmies; 
respectively^ we view, or think of, the ambition and 
the clemency of Caesar, as enveloped by some imagined 
cders and figure of Caesar ;— the cruelty of Nero, 
under some imagmed colors and figure of Nero ; — 
and the' wrath, the strength, and the swiftness, of 
Achilles, under some imagined (x>lors and figure oi 
Achilles. 

In a word ; all the remembered objects of time 
past ;— all the Universe of presently-existing things 
and passing events;— and air the conceptions of 
things in futurity; are equally depicted in our 
imagination or phantasy under some imagined en- 
tthp, or Vi^yr, of colors, limited by some figure :-^ 
Each object, or event, being, by means of a varie- 
ty m the Colors, parted off (/rom all the others 
that are contemplated at the same time,) by a limit 
which'WY^ CONSIDER as being appropriately its own; 
sdthough the Laws of Vision show us that every 
such line is only a line common— that is it is a 
MEETING— BETWEEN somc two colors. If, foT cxam-' 
pie, we begin with the earliest of all histories ; we 
have immediately called up in our mind ^ome 
imagined colored picture of Adam and of Eve ; and oi 
the beauties of that favored region in which they 
were dri^nally placed. And, every character, 
and event, andccmntry, of all the subsequent his** 
tories which we ever contemplate, including all the- 
imagined invisible attributes of all these characters; 
events,\?Sotd countries, are inevitably depicted in otin 
mind4n some imagined odors and figures, upon one 
saixie general prmciple. 
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'^ In by fistr the grefiater number of these cases, ia- 
deed, it is to be admitted that the instantaneoos 
klea or visor of colors called up is, according to 
circumstances, less or more famt and vague; inso- 
much that any person, if asked, could hardly say 
which colors he imagines for the dress of Ceesar, or 
bf Alexander, when reading his history. But it is 
beyond dispute that this faintness, or vagueness, 
forms no impeachment of the fact. 

Nor is the general fact limited, even, to the 
bounds of t;£^'^ creation: For the Chemical Phi- 
losopher, while he is following out the results of 
hb experiments upon the component elements of 
bodies, Jinds himself obliged to imagine (so far as 
imagination can reach,) some pictorial aspect 
for those elements. He very well knows, indeed, 
that these atoms, or parts, must defy all his en- 
deavours to imagine either their size, or their 
shape. But size, and shape, he is convinced they 
must hive : And he is confident that, if they were 
large enough to be visible, these elements must 
occasion in his mind Sensations of colors, together 
withjigures, analogous to those occasioned by large, 
and ordinary objects; And, hence, the vain en- 
deavours of his phantasy are incontinently set in 
action, to depict them in his sensations. 

If any one were disposed to question this fact, 
let him only consider the att^npts of Philosophers 
to furnish us with conceptions of the fnimmy/ek^ 
fMents of body, such as those of supposing ihein to 
consist of ** indivisible atoms ;"— of ^^ hooks and e^es f 
—of ** sj^res of attraction and rq^lsiomi''—mA 
other such fancies, fsdse, or tme. The whdb hisr 
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tmy oi ti^ste ttremi att^oiptt profres tfaoU; the 

Mind is, in a physiological senss, ak Organ : 
wkick Organ will, and mmt, m all cases, ottenqA to 
cpetiOe^ider One Same General Lmu cf conceiving 

OF EVERT OBJECT UNDER AN ENVELOP, QT at kost 
fi^EHlND A VEIL^ OF SENSATIONS OF COLORS ; OT, 

e^re/ttuder that c£ Some Other S^pecies cf Sensation ; 
eve^ffhexk to ctfect ite purpose is impossible* 

What> then, is the great deduction, to be dncwn 
fr^tn the General Law above upon the whole 
described? It is this other general fact-^namely— 
that, in the case of all persons endowed with si^t, 
the Judging and Reasoning Power, of the 
Percewing or Thinking Mind, perceives, {as often 
as it does perc^e;) and thinks^ (as often as it does 
think;) in and from some station, or point, 
OF iNTERNEiTY in the Mind, wb^i the Surface 
of the Mind is imbued with Illumined Sensa- 
TioiTs, OR Ideas, called Colors; which Hbmi^ 
f^iic^f^ are universally aeknowl^ged, by philoso^ 
I^Kfs, to be purely nto^^ficatkm, or states, of the 
tkdnkittg Mkid itself. And^ hence, it follows that. 
Every Mass of Assumed Goncvete Attributes^ 
which we ever contemplate under an envelop of 
colonr, or c^ ideas of cdor, as making up One 
Object of thought, sndi, for example, as a man,. 
a tree, a dty, or a pkma, is (MitempkOed by ike 
Judging Power of the Mind m a manner imsjt 
similar to that in which we should contemplate a 
Paintmg,^ oar Pictnre> on ike Stained Wmdow of r 
Ohufcby a wz were pk(^ iv^ rut darh^. within 
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the church ; ai^ light fell upon the Churdi Woh 

doWS, FEOM MHETHOUT. 

In a papw which I contaodplate furnidung, 
upon some occasion, on our Notion of Substavce ; 
in which I propose to insist farther upon that 
view of the subject which I haoarded in my Fimt 
J^ines^ and in wliich I have contended (against a 
prevailing belief of the contrary,) fw our having a 
POSITIVE knowledge of our own Substantive exist- 
ence ; I shall have occasion to ai^e, upon ground 
entirely collateral to that above-menticmed, and 
from evidences whose nature is undeniably no less 
than that of mathematical demonstration, that the 
Judging or Rationative Principle within us is cer^ 
tamhf RESIDENT iir a central position in the 
Mind« But the argument contained in the de-- 
scription above given is all-sufiScient for the pur« 
pose at present in view. 

It follows, then, from this account of the Phy- 
siological Condition of the Mind, that our sensa**' 
ticms of colors perform a two-fold office^ or two ^c^ 
rent ^kes. They are, at one and the same , time^ 
J5NVEL0PS, dr visors, behind which (taken along 
wth their intuiumitations,) we, in imaginatioot 
view every ccmiplex object of our Intellect 09 it 
were enclomd within a proper ^km ; every which 
object is thus rendered eonspicuous, by having a color 
wppropriatehf its own : And, they are also^ at the 
mme time, labels or marks of our- Ideae, in the 
ame sen9e thM the Names of things are labels or 
marks of these ideas. And, hereupon, it is very 
imperial to point out the following distinction—* 
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ttamely-^tbat^ whereas Nahes aee oklt ARtr* 
viciAL ANB ABBiTRAEY labds Of marks of oaxr 
Ideas of lAiings ; (that is they me marks only in- 

VENTED AND CONVENTIONAL, 013^ whtck the mnd 
MIGHT EXIST WITHOUT HAVING, and the WOfU of 

vAich is the actual and natural condition of the Mere 
AninuU Tribes of living things ;) Sensations or 
Ideas OF. Colors, on the contrary, are natural 
AND UNCHANGEABLE labels, at the same time that 
ihey Bxemuch more than this, because they en- 
close, and thus define the ideal limits of, 
the CcmposUe Concrete Objects of our Thoughts, in* 
eluding all their ideal attributes, of whatever kind* 
Thus, fiwr eantmple, the Name — Horse — calls up 
in us ONLT A recollection of a horse, witfmU 
this Name's being the most distant likeness, or natural 
ideal enaelop, of the qualities, corporeal and mental, 
of that animal : But the colors, which arise in 
the mind when we look at a hcnrse ; or, the ideas 
of ^ those colors which we ccmtemplate when w^ 
only think of z, horse ; each of these vehicles fonn9 
an actual natural ideal envelop, or visor^ 
under which we view,^ and must view, his strength. 
Us swiftness, his patience, his courage, and all his 
other supposed unseen attrilmtes. 

Precision on the subject demands I should ex-* 
plain, here, with the view to a popular apprehenr 
ii(m of the fact, upon what prinaple the term €n% 
velop, — msor,-^--veil, — or mask,^8 employed in the 
foregoing and following statements, and employed, 
toorwith a.mmfest preference for the ^rst-men'^ 
timed of these names; while ttMs evident that, 
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sfriedy speaking; cofor mua imMmeAfy^ 4t Aif 1 otm- 
view, or thought of, an object, present itself to our 
apprehension m a mere v£ix tmly, and never its a 
coMPLXTE ENVELOP, of the attributes oomfHne^ 
bended under it. The principle, then, upon which 
I have shown this preference, is a fact whieh will 
be manifest the moment it is suggested*— namely^ 
that, although no external object can ever present 
to our sight more than one mde at a time; and 
though, consequently, we can on that ocoaston, 
or upon any occasion whatever, never undergo any 
sensation of color that is more of the imokdng me- 
ture of an envelop or skin (of an object) than that of 
a mere veil, or mask, which hides it ; yet, we know^ 
from universal experience, that, were we to survey 
any external object on every side, (as we should do, 
for example, by the act of walking round a mmi, or 
a horse,) we should, as the result of such a series €f 
eopperimefUs, uniformly discern that this, and every 
other such object, is apfabently, as to oujt 

CONCEPTION OF IT, AS COMPLETELY SURROUNnEB 

by Color, as if it were any assemblage^ of liiinga 
enclosed in a bag : And, hence, it follows, as an 
invariable general law of our intellectual nature^ 
that, although we can never either perceive or 
tiiink of a man, or a horse, esctfl as being behind 
A screen or visor a/^co&>r excited by that idml 
side of him which our phantasy presents as being nest 
tons; yet, to this ideal screen, the ttnderttandmg, 
from memory, superadds a conception of the color, or 

veil, AS A THING EXTENDING ALL ROUND AND 

TOTALLY ENCLOSING HIM. In this ytfty^tkot is 
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iridS^^KmecoMVbnE Jsnvblop of Cofcr— ire ccor- 
CKITB of a white man, or ^grcn/ horse, or any other 
external object; which external objwt, all the 
while, has and am have, in itself, no color at aU,-^ 
cc^rbefing nothing but a phantasm in a mincU 
called up by some uilknown a(:tion of light reflected 
from an external object ; or, otherwise, by some 
nertous stimulus of the sight, occasioned by some 
action of our body. 

In fine: The simile which has now been sug-' 
gested, by which, the condition, the procisdure^ 
and the station or position, of the Perceiving and 
Thinking Power of the Mind, has been compared 
to those of a person situated in a darkened church ; 
who perceives colored pictures, demarked upon 
its windows in consequence of those windows being 
illumined by light from without ; is meant here to 
serve, with some approach to truth, in preference 
tjQ any of those otiier similes which have, at dif-* 
ferent times, been furnished by Philosophers for 
the same purpose, such, for example, as the Cmt 
and the Shadows of Plato ;— the Seal and the Was of 
Aristotle; — ^the Dark Chamber of Locke; — or 
the Reflecting Mirror of Leibnitz :— each of which 
vimiles, I here of course suppose, must be viewed 
as being at cmce both loose and fallacious, in a very 
great degree ; and each of them affording, in some 
degree, anindejp of the quantky of defect of the con^ 
Qeptions in which the views of its Author were 
ftnmded. 
^ . Inso far, howewr, as cotfeems Peroeption by 
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the medbm of the Touch, the analogy entertained 
hy Aristotle (and which he, in all probabilityv 
derived from a much earlier authority,) may be 
retained as holding, I think, a parallel pretension, 
to truth, to that which I have here claimed for <^e 
Pictures of Vision: And the Seal and the Wax, in 
the case of the one Sense ; and the lUumned Win-' 
dews of the Darkened churchy perceived from witiiin, 
in the other ; may be insisted upon, as being re- 
spectively approximations to the real fact in nature, 
sufficienUy close to serve for analogies that are truly 
scientific;— always remembering that they are, in 
part, OKLY analogies; although they are also, 
in part, similitudes,— especially the latter in so far 
as regards the st^perficial extension and figures of our 
sensations. 

As for the Creed of our '* Seeing all things in the 
^^. Ideas of the Divine Mind,'* entertained by Male- 
branche ; and /which the venerable Dr. Parr, in 
one of his Letters, has supposed to be coincident 
with my view of the Subject; I must seize thi« 
occasion to repeat, that my foregoing view of the 
physiological condition of the Mind, which coin« 
cides altogether with the deduced result of the 
Laws of Primary Vision, dijffers as widely, on the 
toe hand, from the assumption of our seeing either 
the Divine Ideas, or yet of our perceiving Any Thing 
beyond the Mod^catians of Ovr Own Minds; as it 
does, upon the other, from Berkeley's assumption 
of detached, permanent, substantive ideas, that^^ like 
birds, into, and out of, the mind. To this explana* 
tbn> I have to add that, I am unable to decide in 
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my own opiaioD, whetlier the Ancknt Hmdoor 
T^iet on the subject is to be interpreted as coin^ 
ciding with the view of Malebranche, or with tbit 
which I entertain. But I suspect that the Modem 
Hindoos, or /at least the European Commentators 
on that Tenet, receive it in the meaning of Male- 
branche : while, however, I have already said, I 
am inclined to conjecture that the Fmnders of the 
Tenet arrived at. it by the same road which I have 
followed in the Subject— namely— by having previa 
ously fallen upon the Laws of Vision. — It would be 
a curious reflection, if the truth of the matter, ware 
it known, would oblige us to compare the Human 
Intellect, in its progress, to the Ant; which climbs 
up a wall with a grain of corn in its grasp, and 
many times drops its precious burden to the bot«^ 
torn ; which it as often resumes, and re-ascends to 
p leaser, or a greater heigM. If the fact really was 
as I. have conjectured, (the historical evidence of 
which, however, is now lost to mankind,) . that tini 
Ancient Hindoo Theology was founded upon those 
same Three, or Four self-evident Proportions ia . 
question ; What a lesson does it afford to us, to 
qontemplate the number of ages during which the 
Philosophers of Asia, and of Europe^ have been 
plunged in the most profound darkness on this 
subject : through the whole course of which, the 
Human Intellect, like a grovelling animal, incapa^ 
ble of raising itself above burrowing in ^irth, fa^s 
&>utifma% embedded itself in a belief of a TJmvers&cf 
BauTB Maotee; and has wandered into every 
one of those chimerical r^ions of the phantaqf 
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wludk I bKfe enumerated above, mheing ti^Diy«> 
F£R£NT Theories of Perception hitherto exbi« 
bited to the world ! 



2. 



By the General Fact of our Thinking in Colors; 
and by the amcidence, or specific identity rather, of 
this General Sact with those Laws of Vision which 
constitute the ^rict analyticalproofif every particu^ 
kr imtoitce of it ; the Science erf Pneumatology is 
BROUGHT BACK, from thosc supposed sublime, but 
really visionary and bottomless, conceits which, 
dmring almost a century, haTe arbitrarily denied to 
all our Sensations m^ resemblance to the Figures^ 
w the Extension, of the External Bodies which our 
v^tson informs us are the Physical Causes tibat 
excite them: And this Science is thus shown t0 
have its real foundation in truths which may be 
aiugtraUd and brought home to popular apprehenmns 
and this with some approach to strict preckion, by 
PHYSICAL ANALOGIES displayed to oinr under^ 
standings in the most ordinary objects. And thus, 
that method of illustrating the Operations of the 
Mind with which such Geniuses as those of Plato, 
of Aristotle, and of Locke, had been fain to toy ;; 
which Leibnitz also chose to fcmdle, and at which 
Newton was not offended ; but which hare been^ 
with a high hand, held up to inefiable deriskm by 
the School of Reid ; are found worthy, and re^ 
quisite, to be empk^ed and cherished, ur^btr ^ 
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m^^im, ap a i»e|;Jis4 of p^ilq^ftpj^siw ^U9^ 
?ye must l^Jipye c^ji neyer m fat^fe ^e ^fi'siRy 
dai»gf r qf being supercedejd. 

Itirema^pSj ^Ijep, oftly to intrpdijc^ her? He 
conjicjjeratipi^ofacjsrt^m analogy, or Baeah^jpl, 
i?rbich exists bptv^ejentbp QfnerfiiJpffps qfUmD (a^ 
iioiwr in^i^jteii upoj^)^d tjiosfs General La^s o/Bqpj 

g^stion of this pa^llel^ qy iwresppncje^cy, apepBjpjj 
lylio b^Hi any tinptijre ajt ^11 of readii?g on tbp suji^ 
j^tm^y derive a very clear and CKM^reben^y^e 
.eoijip^ptioi^ pf the state of the Science of I^ix^d, ^» 
indnced by the f?.ct of our Thinking ifj Colors. 

I.— As the iVr^tf tagpe of this par^llpji, tJ»§jr^$wei, 
I phwerve that th» VisiWe yniyers^, ir^ltftfiff^ 
its^impercfivfd suppo^d (ftfribut^, QQ^^^ by iff 
0^ mining ia^wd a Veil of Color, (pr, elsf^ l?ehin4 
a Gimi of Tot/^K) incjiudijjg its Varied fxpd Jfnf&cr 
Hmtatk^, is np pther thfln f^a Q^ ^pte ^((i^pffcf^l 
GH^t ,whwh eropiQyft tlie offfO^^gf^t^^ qf tk^ 
Nis4mal Phiimpfm^ JaotJser w??!*?; tl^PP^ysV- 
Gii ii^qjitirer cont^QipJfitefh aU i^^ in^e^e^d sub* 
stances a^d chan^p^ in nature, inc^^ding all th^ 
unperceived supposed attribuifc^Si as existing, su^ 
going cm, bi^hind Veils c^ Cq^\: and thui^, the 
ufmmed-ej^terml Q^ct^ of hnpian thought ^rxn One 
and the Same Identical Universe, of things, to the 
PJKSUHATOX.O.GIST, and tQ the Natuiial Bhjlosq- 
BHiau The only difference, thei;i, bet^eep the . 
office of the Pmrnmatolc^^, and tjM of the Natu- 
ral Phitosopber, in any ordinipury general view of 
thb Universe, is that the Fprmr regards all the 
Man. N ^ . 
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things which he actually perceives as being nothing 
but his own thoughts; which thoughts he considers 
as serving in the instrumental capacity of Visors, 
or Gloves, existing between his Judging Faculty 
and the External Unperceived Things of a Uni- 
verse which his reason informs him exists, but 
which he knows he cannot perceive: Whereas the 
Latter, illusively, considers these Veils, or Gloves, 
formed of his own Sensations, as bdng themselves 
the External Things of the Universe; and, thus, he 
actually investigates, and eaperiments upon, his own 
MODIFICATIONS OE THOUGHTS, uuderthc mistaken 
belief that they are the identical modes and 

CHANGES of EXTERNAL BODIES. ThuS, EACH of 

the parties in question has a (hubk object, or rather 
ttvo very different objects, of his intellectual con- 
templation — ^namely— an Envelop of ColoTf (or 
else of Touch,) and a Concrete Mass of Imagined 
Attributes composing a So-called Body which that 
Envelop of Color, or of Touch, comprehends : But, 
the Natural Philosopher, (as well as the Vulgar,) 
considers the Colors, or Touches, as well as the 
Attributes contained under them, as being things 
external; whereas the Pneumatolc^t, (while rea- 
soning as such,) remembers that Color, or Touch, 
ts only in the Mind; while he admits that the sup- 
posed Attributes, which these Sensations veil, re- 
side in Bodies tiiat are unperceived and external. 
\ It is a striking and a conclusive illustration of 
this fact to notice that, the Optician, when he is 
experimenting in what he calls a decomposition of 
LIGHT with a prism, is in rMHty, as far as^ his per- 
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ception goes, or the o^e^^s (f such percq^tion are am- 
cemedy doing no such thing ; but, on the con- 
trary, he is ONLY DECOMPOSING HIS OWN SENSA- 
TIONS : Although this Natural Philosopher^ just 
like any ordinary person, herein imposes upcm 
himself by an illusion, which he would instantly 
acknowledge if questioned in the character of a 
Pneumatologist. For it is a fact, too notorious to 
admit of a moment's denial, that the external 
effect of a (msm is (mly to decompose unper- 
CEiv^ED LIGHT, WHICH decompositwn we never 
PERCEIVE, and could never know ea^cqd through a 
eoHection of reason : While the perceived effect of the 
prism is only a decomposition of our own Sensations of 
Colors; that is — ^the use of a prism occasions in us 
a composite, but divided, Sensation nufde up of the 
several primary colors, whereas, if no prism had 
been employed, we should, from the same extermd 
Ught, have had excited in us a Uniform Sensation 
of white. After the statement of this well-known 
fact. Who would believe that a Writer on the 
subject, with a view to cry down every modifica- 
tion, of Idealism, has, if I mistake not, exultingly 
f^ut the question, and this question echoed by 
others; Whether we can decompose our thoughts 
with a prism? Such, however, is the force of pre- 
judice on the subject : And such the extent of 
profound oviersight, which has passed current for 
truth with regard to it 

* Upon this point it can hardly be necessary to 
add that the School of Reid, and every other 
Scfaocd of Pneiimatolog^ts, rests the whole subject 
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tr^on the foci that thdsfe beantlftil pttantaftms, ^hidi 
sebm to us to Mkere to a waU in eoadeqtieiiee of 
}i|^t having paiited through a pristn, are no othei* 
{hah Sfetisations— i. e. Thoughts— in our Mind. 
Aild it id a mslnifest truth that, the whole enter- 
prise of Dr. Reid intended otily to deny that the 
iNTtRLiititATioNs peroeired hy Us between Idiese 
SbnsationiS at*e idterlitiiitatiotls of th^e SsfUaUms 
themselves; atid to affiHid that the Hmitathns dr tiHes 
in qttestion are the Il>feNTiCAL Outlines of Ex- 
t^RNAL Bodies, Such as those of the Houses, the 
Men, and the Trees of the eittemal world. How, 
then, hai^ it happened, even to those who have 
di'dnk in the fallacies of the Reideian Scheme, that 
ahy one of them coiild possibly fall intd such d 
shutting of the eyes agaihst fact, as to make ait 
object of his derision of the truth that the Optician 
decomposes his own Tbou^ts every time he makei^ 
tise 6f a prism ? Thi^, one should tliink^ could have 
happened ofaly from a ^hse, that an admistiion of 
the fact millet be tantamount to an explosion of the 
Heideidn Theory. 

Late, then, ds it im)W is to retriace our way from 
such illuiSkms ; Let it hencteforA be duly recognise^ 
by Pneumfttologists, (becfause dmied it is impossibk 
if coin be,) that, not only the Opdcian, bat equally 
the Astronomer, the Chymistji and every oth^ 
Experimentalist, together with every Artisan, an4 
every other Human Being, is contmuaiiy employed 
tipoii wiTiiriBSsiNG ; and wltNieisisijf a ^wthing 
Bit^bkhNAfe to ; ^e ebihposiilg, and tlie decbm{A>-* 
sii%, df his bWn Sbn6atk>iis : while it is aftogeUfirar tb 
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b6 admitted^ and held iti view, th&t (mrespandh^ 
processes (^aniymUion and decomposUiim are going on 
in bodksy eMemattif and unpcrGcived. (See note b.) 
And it has already been shown that, with certain 
i^cial and very limited cased of e^cciption^ the 
Sensations so exdted; and ^operated upon, are those cf 
COLORS^ io the exclusion of all consideration of 
our accompanying exterior sensations of other 
senses; 

I take occasion to advert^ here, to 1;he fact timt 
Professor Stewart has complainied, in his Dissi^r* 
tatioh, of having msk with some persons, not di^fi^ 
dent in reason, who could by no means be mslde 
to conceive colors to be in their minds, or, to detach 
these ph^nomenA, in their imagination, from the 
external objects to which the vulgaJr conceive them 
to be coverings. This feet, hbwevter, is not stif- 
prising, in the case of some individuals. When we 
cbnsider ho/w impt most persons are to give theih- 
selves the trouble to stt^tf the process ^ even for afsvi 
mm^ts : (although siich study^ if pursued but for 
a few midutes, could hardly fail to fcarry convlc- 
tiott to any individu^ of tc^erable capacity :) while 
it ill certaiik that the illusion in question, until it 
be explained, is most profound ; and doubtless was 
by the beneficenee of the Supreme Being intended 
to be so. 

On the occasion referred to, Mr. Stev^att haii 
morever quoted, with great apprttbation, M. D'A!- 
embert^s expr^sibn of wonder, in the case of 
colors,-^*^'to see the Miiid transport its sensations 
*! out of itself> and to spread them aii it were, over 
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'' a substan^ to which they cannot pioes^y be* 
*/ long." I advert to this quotation for an in4KHr- 
tant purpose. And, Jirst, for my own part, I am 
Entirely of the opposite opinion from M. D'Atem- 
bert, and think it would be a wonder,— and even 
a muraqle, — ^if any perscm, except a Pneumatolo- 
gist, could possibly do other than, in his belief, 
attach his Sensations of Colors to External Objects* 
It would be quite as little wonderful, if a clown, 
on first witnessing k scenic representation in a 
theatre, were without any teaching to feel cc«i- 
vinced that the canvas before him is in reality one 
flat surface^ and not an assemblage of objects having 
depth, as a room, a town, or a garden ; the various 
Figures of which, he must believe, occupy various 
distances from his eye. But, secondly, it is impor- 
tant here to note that the real wonder, which fcmns 
the themQ of D'Alembert's admiration, is er- 
plained in a preceding part of the passage, which 
quotes that Writer to say — "The bias we ac- 
" quire in consequence oi habits acquired in 
" infancy, to refer to a substance material and 
" divisible, what really belongs to a substance 
" spiritual and simple, is a thing well worthy of 
" the attention of metaphysicians." Now, as I 
presume it is impossible for a moment to doubt 
that the gratuitous and lurbitrary assumption of 
the SIMPLICITY OF THE Mii^D, SO loug kept up by 
one Sect of Pneumatologists, is laid for ever at 
Test by the Laws of the Interlimitations of our Sen- 
sations of Colors ; the only reply which need be 
made, to any refterutfioA of this visionary simplicity 
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of the mnd, is to state the fact that the tmnd enter- 
tains, in one same surface of sensations ofcolor, mahtf 
nUlUons of co-eanstent elementary sensations — namely 
— MILLIONS OF SENSIBLE POINTS OF COLOR; ereiy 
one of which sensible points possesses a locality so 
distinct from that of its neighbours^ that we nugkt 
have it alone in the mind : And, then, to desire of 
any competent person to mark the extent of absurdity 
of attempting to combine the Assumption of the 
Simplicity of the Mind, with the fact of its being 
modified by millions of sensations at once I 

To this consideration, however, we may add the 
following one. The notion of simplicity is one of 
themost|>e^ct which the human mind can con- 
ceive. It is mathematically perfect, because it is 
no other than the notion of a mathematical point, 
whose iQere definition excludes all composition, 
and compared with which the most simple mode of 
ewtenmn is really complex:. Now,' Let any of the 
advocates of a Simple Mind afibrd us some supposi- 
turn, (no matter how visionary or unreal,) of the 
MANNER in which such a mind could sustain nUlttons 
of elementary modifications at once, and endless mil- 
Horn of them in succession : and, when he does this, 
I shall deem his assumption worthy of being rea- 
soned with. But it is a truth, as self-evident s^ 
any axiom in geometry, Hhat a Simple Mind (if it 
existed) must, like a mathematical point, remain 

FOR EVER unmodified BY ANY PRESENT VARIETY 

OF Thoughts ; or, yet, by any change. 
2« The Second stage of that parallel, the First of 
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whidi has just beeo coadudei, posde^ws a Vfivj 
4iffierent character from that abpv^ diescril]^^. In 
the Science of Physics, in Vrhich all the cha()ge9 
^hat have been discerned and accounted for have 
been found to arise finom some modificatian of w^, 
or more, of Three Principtes— namely— -A<lrfl«?li(Mi, 
Mepidsian, and Inertia (for we need not here intra* 
duce any consideration of the Atom wUchform the 
Subjects of the above mentioned Three Powers/ or 
Attributes,) if we either obs^feWe, or perform ariy 
experiment upon, any untried Substance, or upon 
any change which it may undei^, itwill be found 
to affonl only a particular wampk (^ the General 
Laws, or Principks in qwMi^n. In a way» thetof 
corresponding with the fact just meiitioned, al- 
though not in a way analogous to it in any othepr 
respect, I observe that, if we take any particular 
case or example of our THINKING m Colore, and 
submit this example to analysis ; we shall find dtat 
it furnishes onhf a particular exampk ^the aperatims 
i^the Laws of Primary Vision, as laid down in my 
different statements of thajt Subject. In point of 
fact, therefore, it is here manifest, without the a^id 
of any additional illustration, that liie Laws of 
Vision possess an office in one sen^ correspmding 
to ; and, in the case of the Perceiaoed Universe of our 
own Thoughts or Mind, commensurate toith; that 
which the Laws of Attraction, Repulsion, and 
Inertia, possess in the External Universe (^ Bo- 
dies. 

To those readers, indeed, who have given atten- 
tion to the Laws of Vision, and who are at all in 
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tiie subject, there cannot exist a moment's doubt 
with regard to the fact which I have just suggested. 
Those Four General Facts, which constitute the 
Laws of Vision, are so manifestly the laws forma- 
tive of the Indices, or Envelops, under some one 
other of which f ail our Perceptions ^ Remembrances , 
and Imaginations, of objects and events , in the course 
of our thinking in colors^ must be comprehended; 
that it can require nothing more than the bare 
description of the fact to establish it beyond a 
cavil. And thus, considered as Pneumatological 
Laws or those of Mental Phenomena, the ^our Ge- 
neral facts vn question possess a correspondent 
extensiveness m the Science of Mm t>, to that of 
the Mechanical Laws of Body in Natural Philoso^ 
phf. 

In order to prevent any misapprehension, or 
confusion, of the two subjects, however, it is requi- 
site to point out some distinctions and limitiations 
which affect each, of the above mentioned Codes. 
And, in so doing, it will .be shown that, in the 
present state of our knowledge, each of these 
Codes » derives some dignity over the other one, 
either with regard to its comprehensiveness, or to 
its stability ; although a' time may perhaps come, 
when there may be found more equality between 
the two, in point of stability, than is at present 
manifest. It is evident, tlien, in the first place, 
that the Laws of Vision are not so comprehen- 
sive in the Phenomena and Changes of Mind; as 
the Laws of Attraction, Repulsion, and Inertia, 
are in the Changes of Body ; because the Pheno- 
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menaof Visbn/incltidmg all the Fetttms of these 
Phenomena in the nK)des of Memory and of Imh^ 
giniation, do not coastitute all> or nearly all, the 
changes of thong^ht which the Mind undergoes ; 
as, fbr example, our more internal i^nsatkms, m 
all their various species^ are not phenomena or 
changes of Vision^ nor zxe they comprehended 
under its laws. By the general fact of our thinks, 
ing in Colors^ however, all the mtemaiy as well as 
all the external, sensations of our minds are, in a 
certain sense, compreheftded under the Laws of Vision; 
although it is obviously granted here, in what 
went before, that these Laws comprehend our 
Passions and Internal Feelings in no other sens€ 
than that in which a Bag may be said to compre- 
hend an assemblage of any distinct articles, which 
it at a.ny time envelops. 

Another difference, between the two Codes in 
question, consists in this — namely-^that, while we 
always suppose a connection cf causality bet\i^ea 
Objects which we find to be concomitants under 
Physical Laws; we, on the other hand, cannot dis^ 
cem any connection of causaHty, btit only a mere 
<;omomitancy, between any instance of the Lotos (^ 
.Vision and* any supposed attributes of things that 
tire called up in our conception at the same time. As, 
-for example, when either the perception or the 
re^nembrance of the face, or figure, of a friend *calls 
up the other attributes we ascribe to that friend ; 
or,. by a process reciprocal with this, when^ upon 
reading the history of Alexander, our Phantasy sup* 
plies us with a faint: picture of him ; in either of 
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tbeie ^ues, aUk^, we c^iK>t suppose the cause of 
the coneomHaney to be aoalogous to that of One 
Body's moving upoa being impelled by another, 
or, by a body's gravitation to the earth ; and all 
we know is that the concomitancy is as inevitflbly 
eeriain in the oi^^ ca^e,. as it is in the other, when- 
soever we try any experiment with a due regard 
to the: &et. 

But, to m^e up for an%f ksser comprehensiveness 
of thid Province of the Laws of Vision, when com- 
posed as above mei^tioned wii^h the laws of Body, 
we hare here to cls^m fopr the former an undeniable 
sufiemritif of their kind. The fact is that, whereas 
the Iaws of Body, or as they are called the Laws 
of Nature, aret^^e^ contingent general facts for the 
tiine being f and wbose cessation is certainly conpeivif- 
He; the Laws of Yisioo, on the contrary, are n(4 
only fttcts for the time being, but their midabilil^ pr 
cessation, is inconceimble ; they are ia truth M^th?- 
matieai Laws, although they at til^ sapie tiine 
present to us a System of Real ^Efficiency u^ the 
Operations of Nature — iiamely — in those of Visusd 
Perception, and, of course, in those ^of TactucJ 
Pereeption also. Now, therefore, as it ism^apitfest 
that tbe Laws of Vision, and of Toiuch, are as truly 
Latas of our Nature, as iany of the other General 
Facte which possess that title ; it fdlows that, a 
lar^e proportion of the Laws of Nature are hefre 
piK)i/«d to be fifOT coN^iNaiEurT laws: And this 
cectaia truth opens oKbr eyes to a consideration, or 
ratiier Ao a question, concemiipig a <:K>Ua)^ral s\ib- 
ject-^iiamelyi— «^ to ftoi^ yor *^ is true, as is uni- 
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formly assumed by Philosophers, that the Me- 
chanical Laws of Body are entirely contin- 
gent factSf which, for aught we know, may be 
mere apbitrary concomitancies ? 

In order to afford a momentary light on the 
question now suggested ; I observe that, it is a 
contingent event when we have two contrasted 
Sensations of colors together in our mind: But, 
when toe actually have two such Sensations in the 
mind, it is then a necessary resuU that a Line is 
formed^ or rather is created, ^iwrfperceit^erf between 
them» Analogously to this, then, I say, it is a 
contingent event when one Body comes into ap- 
parent collision with another : And it is also, per- 
haps, a contingent fact, proceeding only from the 
Will of God, that each Body is endcwedwith Inertia 
and Elasticity : But if all these facts actually happen 
to exist y then, (looking analogically to the Laws of 
Vision,) it may be conjectured to be possible, (as 
indeed I apprehend is the demonstrable fact, al- 
though I cannot prosecute the subject in this 
place,) that it is a necessary result for the Bodies to 
move, as they do move, after collision. 

The object of these last observations, however, 
is not to go farther into the question concerning 
the Laws .of Body : but is only to show that the 
Laws of Primary Vision, by proving the existence 
of Real Efficiency in Native; which, it is to be 
observed, is denied by Mr. Hume equaUy in the 
Phenomena of Body and of MiNjy ; open to us a 
new and very wide field of research. And One great 
general truth becomes evident, from what has 
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been insisted upon above, — a truth which I think 
is not at all adverted to by Philosophers — namely 
— that,-— Necessity grows out of Contingency ; 
although Contingency cannot grow out o/* Neces- 
sity. 
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SECTION FOURTH. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENCE OF 
MIND. 



SUBSECTION !• 



Of the Real Extension of Body and cf Space ^ and of 
the manner in which the Mind apprehends these 
Realities f considered as the Subjects which form^ in 
a most serious extent^ the Foundation of the Philo- 
sophy of Mind. — Incidental consideration of Clarke's 
Argument for the Necessary Existence of God. 

In entering upon the following subject^ there is 
no consideration more important to be held up for 
the attention of all who would possess any thorough 
understanding of the Philosophy of Mind, than a 
legitimate and strict examination of the process 
and evidence by which the mind attains its con- 
ception of Extension, in its various principal modes. 
ThdA this point has been effected, to all ordinary 
intents and purposes, by all those who have ap- 
prehended the Laws of our Mental Nature laid 
down in the First Section of this Manual, is a fact 
certain. But the Subject certainly admits ; said, 
on account of notable occurrences in the Specula- 
tions of other Inquirers, it demands; that we 
should enter into the scrutiny of a Varied Modifi- 
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catim of the Prbd^^s laid down. In other 
wcnrds} and to acc»3mmodate the Siii)}ect to all 
elates of readers, by speaking in a figure whkh 
fortunately happens to bear a close analogy to the 
Two Modes in question ; tJuU Ground of the Phy-» 
uoiogy of Mind which we may be said to have 
ahready plouohex) by our act of apprdiending the 
Laws of Visipn, admits of a farther process of 
analysis, by our intellect, in a way which may be 
called being harrowed. And, accordingly, the 
following statements, and crucial reasonings on 
the Subject, make tip an esi^ntial part of that 
knowledge of it which I desire to promulgate in the 
present publication, especially with a view to mich 
readers as do nc4; require to stop their investiga* 
tions of the Subject at the close of its initiatory 
stage. The farther analytical process here alluded 
to, however, will not be entered into, in its details, 
in tike first itist^jnoe. But a knowledge of its 
nature and reality will be gathered in the course 
of reasoning, as we proceed. ^ 

Iftie Philosopl^ars of that School, to whidi my 
own speculations on the subject stand principally 
opposed, are altogertier agreed with me as to the 
primary importance of this part <rf Pneumatologi- 
eal Science : Although they have not, (especially 
untU the jate remarkable concession on die subject 
by Professor Stewart,) been agreed with me with 
fegard tp <^e nature of fhis importance, or ^wi^ 
inaapect to the n^tir^ qf the evidence by wiiich we 
»eq«re the conception of fixtensioo, or of .Spaee ; 
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or, yet, with regard to the consequences^to be deduced 
from the manner of that acquisition. To their 
readers in general it is known, that Dr« Reid and 
Professor Stewart have employed their conception 
of the manner in which we gain our Notion of 
Extension, to serve as an ewp&imentum crucis for the 
establishment of two most important positions in 
philosophy, (whether both, or either, of those posi- 
tions shall be admitted, or denied,)— namely — for 
the confutation or explosion of the Ideal Theory ^ in all 
its Various Modifications; and for the proof of the 
teaUty of our knowledge. While, upon the other 
hand« I proceed here on the design of showing, 
from various strictures upon certain particular parts 
of their speculations, in illustration of what I pre- 
sume has been established oii former occasionii 
against their doctrine in general,— namely— that 
the real history of our Notion of Extension is alto- 
gether incon^atible mth the assumption of the School 
dfReid with regard to it; and that^ the process^ and 
evidence, by which we attain this Notion, are 
pregnant with consequences equally momentous 
in themselves and foreigti to what was ever con- 
templated by that School. It follows, however^ 
according to both the schemes in question, that 
the inquiry concerning our Notion of Extension is 
of the very first iniportance to those who would 
attain a thorough knowledge of the Science of 
Mind. Atid it is material to inculcate stron^y, 
here, that no attention must be wanting in the 
process of discussion, to any of the phases of the 
subject, by any one who would study this science 
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with effect ; faor, indeed, by those who woQld 
rightly apprehend various other Scieneea, which 
to ah ordinary observer may appear to have very 
little dependence upon, or connexion with, this 

As a ferther preparatory notice with regaid to 
the subject; it is requisite to observe, in this place, 
that an assumption has sprung up, of a cK^mpara-* 
tively very moderadate in the history of Philoso-^ 
phy, that there ejsists a profound rmf$terjf imer ike 
O&iGiN of our notion of Ewtemion. This assump^ 
tian t>f mystery, which, it is manifest,, could nev« 
have had an existence until the Philosopher Des 
Cartes,, by a piece of pneumatological conjuration 
so clumsy and contemptible as would not at thid 
day be tolerated by the auditory of any one above 
the degree of a charlatan, ejected our ideas (of colors^ 
and of their extension,) /r(W» their residence in the 
Miirp, and assigned to them the BRAiN^r their tene-* 
ment, was eml»raced by the Beideian School ; and 
ha« been sedulously worked up, by it, into a vast 
mia^nary importance, which makes a great figure 
in its writings : Whereas, I proceed upon groun4 
established with conclusive reference to the eon* 
cession of Mr. Stewart^ as well as to the ration^ 
ated proofs of the fact constituted by the Laws of 
Vision, that never was chimera more unfounded 
in nature than that which has heea thus feigned { 
at the i^me time that no procedure could be. more 
unfortunate for the interests of Philosophy, than 
that of adopting the cekeraI' bhincipxe which 
gKpe rise to this pretensson of no^stery. 

Man. p 
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The General Principle, to which I now allude^ 
was the assumption of Des Cartes, which has been 
extolled and acted upon by the School of Reid — 
namely— that the Essence of Mind consists in 
Thought; — an assumption which I would alto- 
gether assent to, and insist upon, if it were only 
taken to mean that we are to prosecute the Sci- 
ence of Pneumatology by attending exclusive- 
ly to the Phemmena and Properties of Thought; — 
but which I am under the necessity to denounce, 
here, as deserving the utmost philosophical con- 
tempt when, in order to make way for this as- 
sumption,-^that is in order to assume that the 
Essence of Mmd consists in Thought Only, as meant 
to contradistinguish the Nature of Mind, from that 
of Matter which Des Cartes assumed to consist in 
Ejptension,) its Author exhibited to the world the 
spectacle of serving our Ideas, (of Color, Sfc.) with 
an gectment from the mind. In order to justify 
this ^xpressicm of contempt, called forth for the 
very existence of the Subject, I need only put 
the question: Would any Immaterialist, in the 
present day> from the sanction of a Professor's 
Chair^ insult the understandings of his audience 
by consigning our Ideas to a residence in the 
Br(dn ? And yet, this was done, in the case of Des 
CSartes, by a Philosopher who was eminently an 
Immaterialist ; and whom the Reideian School has 
fstimated as being the Founder of Modem Pneu^ 
matology! 

It was, doubtless, with a view to dissent frcMn 
the above-mentioned assumption of Des Cartes; 
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wkich, we are to observe, went to dent to Mind 
Any Nature at all as a Substance or Sub- 
stantive Thing ; that the Philosopher Locke has 
expressed his notion that *Uhe perception of Ideas is 
'f to the Soul, what motion is to the Body;-^voj! its 
"essence, but only one of its operations." 
And it may safely be affirmed that this position 
of Locke, of itself alone, would have taken from 
Des Cartes the honor of being the Founder of 
Modern Pneumatology, had the Author of the Es- 
say on Human Understanding never done more 
than assert this fundamental truth, in opposition, 
alike, to the Visionary Essence of Des Cartes, and 
to the equally Visionary Detached Substantive Ideas 
e( other Theorists. 

> Here, therefore, I have particularly to enforce 
the consideration, that it is not against the Writers 
of the School of B^eid, considered identically as 
individuals, that my speculations, at any time, are 
to be estimated as being levelled ; but it is against 
the fatuity of every Scheme which could possiAfy be 
devised to ideally-subUmse the nature of Mind, by 
claiming for it the attribute of inextension, — ^a 
fatuity which has at all times arisen, m great part, 
from a fond and illusory belief that the poperty 
of inextension would contradistinguish the nature 
of Mind, from the assumed corruj^ibiHty of Matter; 
while, in reality, this ideal sublimisation only carries 
Philosophy directly away in a coMrary direction from 
the beautiful truth that All Supposed Matter is Mind. 
At this sts^ of my philosophical pursuit, I can^ 
not bujt look back upon the tenor of my opposition 
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to tht fallaoiouft bite in question, and upon the 
progressive evidences which have in the coarse of 
that pursuit be^ brought to condemn it, with the 
peculiar satisfaction which attends a convictioQ 
that a belief in the existence of Matter is a popular 
prejudice, so demonstrably fitted to be left only as 
an heirloom to the vulgar mass of mankind, that it. 
cannot now prevent the establishment of the sci- 
ence in question. 

To commence, then, the present investigaticEi 
of the nature of our Notion of Extension; I obr 
serve, first, that Professor Stewart, together, with 
hia predecessor in Pneumatpl<^cal doctrine, has 
fortunately sided with names to which I have 
always referred, as standing highest in my own 
eonoeption of the subject, such as those of Locke, 
Clarke, Barrow, and Newton, not to enuma:ate 
here, a host of other Intellects of the first order, 
(however they stand in opposition to a considera*-' 
ble array of Names of great pr^ension^) <m the 
primary and fundamental ground of the Real Estm-^ 
sum both of Body and of Space. The view which 
hte li>een titken by the School of Reid of the num- 
wr, or evidence^ by which we obtain the Notions of 
the Extension of Body and that of Space is, indeed, 
vastly different from that which results fixwn the 
Laws of Primary Vision, upon which laws are 
founded those Consequences, and that Pneumato* 
logical Superstructure, upon which I all aknEig 
insist- But, concerning the fact itself of the reality 
f^botht\xt^ essences^ there is the most perfect 
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agreement betwe^i tiie courses of our respective- 
speculations. 

And here it is esstential to take our stand upon 
the fact that, the contrary c^sm^tian, and more 
particularly that extreme degree of it which was 
entertained by Bishop Berkeley, is one which is 
the most subversive of alltiie exercises and attri- 
butes of reason that is well possible to be imagined. 
Neither Science, nor Art, of any sort; nor Lan- 
guage, nor any system of Signs of Ideas ; could 
exist, — ^we could not so much as give intelligibility 
to the Signs of any Science, or Art, or Action,, 
generally speaking; without the peb-supposi- 
TioN OF Extension (together with that of Dura- 
tion) as forming a Necessary Theatre for the 
very, existence of these tilings. — Without the pre- 
sup^KMsition of Extension and Duration, Action is^^ 
impossible ; and Language without import ; and^ 
Reason witiiout an object to employ itself upon. 
A Berl^eian, who, accordfaig to his creed, must 
eidier declare that he does mt hi the least degree 
understand the import of such ^ords as big and 
litik, — tdp and down^ — over and under, — bi^dre land 
after,— right side and l^ side, — contiguous,— far, — 
near, — ai,—in, — &c. ; or, else, upon the other hand, 
eOnless that he understands these words in som& 
sense foreign to that in which all mankind in general 
apprehend them ; must, in the first of these cases, 
put himself absolutely out of tiie pale of ordinary 
understanding \ or, in the seiiobd, must rescnrt to 
mok shifts, in order ta account for his tenet, aa 
wre altog^her astonishing to reason, and utterly: 
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incomprehensible to his fellow creatures. How, 
for example, would it be possible to hold discourse 
with any man, who should assure ns that he can- 
not conceive a mountain to be larger than the body 
itf any insect, which creeps along its base ? 
^ But, before we proceed farther, it is indispensa- 
ble to insist upon not only the Real Extension of 
Body, in opposition to the Berkeleian Theory; 
but, also, upon the Reality or Estensim of Mere 
Absolute Space^ which I consider, in cmnmon with 
the School of Reid, as being the Necessary £r- 
tended Matrix \^\i\c\!L has received, or, rather has 
eternally contained, extended Body ; and which 
Matrix we cannot conceive possible to be annihi- 
lated, even though we should suppose Body, ot 
those manifested Energies of the Deity which we 
call Body, to be removed from it. It is indispen- 
siable that we should not leave this consideration 
behind us here, inasmuch as (it is too well-known) 
there unhappily subsists a great schism upcm this 
fundamental point, between philosophers of the 
first eminence, and this with some approach to 
equipolency of opinions with regard to it :-^^Some, 
with Newton and his illustrious associates, main- 
taining the reality of the distinction in question ; — 
while others, with Des Cartes and Leibnitz at their 
head, hold the opinion that there is no Real 
External Space or Spread in Nature, ex- 
cept the Spread or Extension of So-called Matter or 
Body,—^, Schism with regard to which I have here 
to suggest a condderation, which I believe has not 
before been adverted to by Philosophers on either 
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skie of the qiie8tion»_iiamely-4hat, the denkl of 
the Reality of Mere Absolute Space involves— i 
priori— no less a consequence than an inevitable 
and indisputable Atheism. This momentous con- 
sequence^ I must observe, (at least if I should be 
found to be borne out by evidence of its truth,) 
has not been discerned by Professor Stewart, in 
the course of his philosophical investigations : And 
this oversight, therefore, happens incidentally to 
be the first which I have occasion to point out, in 
my present strictures on his writings. At the 
same time I remark that, the A^eistical conse- 
quence in question, if it follow from the premises; 
demands the more seriously to be adverted to; 
nnce some Philosophical Churchmen, of distin- 
gashed enunence, have sided ; and others^ without 
sufficient investigation, might be led to side ; with 
the deniers of Absolute Space. 

In his Phil. Essays, Ess. 2. chap. 2, Mr. Stew- 
art says — "It is this circumstance'^ (he means the 
ccHifounding of the notion of hardness, &c. with 
that of extension) " that vnll be found, on exwnina- 
'^ tion, to be the principal stumbling-block in the 
" Berkeleian Theory, and which distinguishes it 
" from that of the Hindoos and from all others 
" commonly classed along with it by metaphysi- 
^ cians, that it involved the annihilation of Space 
'^ as an external existence, thereby unhinging 
" completely the natural conceptions of the mind 
" with respect to a truth about which, above all 
^ within the reach of our faculties, we seem to 
" be the most ccmipletely ascertained ; and which 
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^' sic^idii^Iy was selected by Newton and Glarkei; 
^' as the groimd-work of their argument for die 
<* necessary existence of (5od." 

As preparatory/ therefore, to the objection fo be 
laid here against Mr. Stewart's exclusivii: stric- 
ture upcm the creed cf Berkeley ; I rnust^ in the 
first place, express my own general satis&ctioa of 
the solidity of the above-mentioned ground-work 
of the argument of Clarke and Newton: in ite 
stability of which, also, I think. Professor Stewart 
hitnself has again concurred, in his ktest publican 
tUm. And I express my own judgment of tlM 
matter here the more especially, oa account of the 
manifestations of dissent from it which ha?e ap> 
peared ; which, I must affirm, have had no effect 
in shaking my conviction with r^^ard to the 
^^ ground'Vrork.'' 

I proceed, then, to state my humble opimon 
that the creed of Beri^eley, although it appears 
more revolting to our natural reason at first «ght; 
u not in reality more pregrkmt with evil conseguence^ 
in swee{Hng away the foundation of Clarke's argu* 
ment, than is to be charged against the Leibnitzisoi 
denial of Mere Absolute Space. It becomes un^- 
Bvoidable, therefore, that I should enter in some 
degree into the ttierits of this suggestion. In the 
course of so doing, if any reader should find the 
few piages, which must be occupied by so snioiK tt 
matter, too dull for his amusement; ot if, from 
general reading, he shall have taken up a supf^c- 
sition that the subject has been exhausted^ cmt is in 
itself insupend>le ; I may, from previous experience; 
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Tenture to asrare fatm (&at be wiU loseiib tine in 
readmg 9iay ^nick iimttens, if bis db^ct beto ^sttaan 
any vai«ahte depth, either in Pneumatology or ia 
ifetaphjBios ^wl^terer. At the same time, I would 
tmggest, to every reader ivfao niay reqwre it, ifbat 
I humbly eoQoeii;^ to be a cine, ^ich cannot lead 
hhaoi 'wrong in fixing his jodgment on this subject; 
fmd wbich I eoneider as being necessarUy frtforu^ 
torjf to MsfMurt camrse ikroMgh ihe nmrims topics ^ 
wwtaphtf9k(d ^pecutaHen ; which is, to observe thisst 
<Aie Ni^tioQS, with regard to Es^tonsion of Body and 
^at of Space, upon which I propose to insist, an 
those which are common to the PniLOsopfiER New^ 
90K and to i^ great mass of mankind : Wfaiie the 
opposed assumptions, which I would here show to 
be faliaciduB and chimerioal, are those 49f «(mie 
PHTLOsoPHdSRs oNLTj— «SBumption8 bttilt ^out of 
^ckelMtic^er^ther ertraardinBry views of itbe Subject. 
From this j&imple suggestion, Itierefepe, every peader 
may draw this certain infere«ee— ^naraely--<liat 
be sha^ not i^&iiotas: his capacity ^ in ^nrder to find 
e«t any thing either ^ccu^ or di^uU, m the covuree 
of discussion : And all that he has to do, if he be 
-possessed of any 'capacity, is to examine feirly 
whether the arguments set up iy the ea:traerdinary 
^deniers qf Space have any ^pretension, to shake the 
ordinary conception of men in general, i wetdd, 
of course, commend this clue, to be employed not 
merely upon the present oecasimi, wherein the 
intended discussion will be very brief, but also oh 
&e occasion of reading aM that has been written, 
by myself and by other writers, on the subject. 
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'. As an additionial smd especial reason for my 
prosecuting the subject here, I am obliged to ob- 
serve, what I have shown on a former occasion, 
namely, .that Dr. Reid, in. his treatment of the 
nature of Space, has not been either so correct, so 
consistent, or yet in general so profound, as I 
think might have been expected from his powers, 
considering that he took his stand on the right side 
of the question. And, together with this fact, I 
am not aware that the deniers of Space have been 
at all iTOt, with any thing like that^ strength of 
argument which the subject in reality affords 
against their fallacy. 

Trusting,. therefore, that the question demands 
no greater incitement, to insure our present consi- 
deration, than an attention to what has been, ad- 
vanced above; I proceed to observe, Mrst that, 
Jf, according to the assumption of Des Cartes, 
Matter be supposed to exist and to be infinitely ex- 
tended; in this case, the Extension of Matter must 
stand in the mind of a Cartesian, upon the very 
same footing of necessary existence as that which 
Absolute Space possesses in the mind of a Newto- 

* nian. The result, of this consequence, then, with- 
out farther argument, is that of a sheer and invin- 
cible Atheism: because, by it we assume that 
.Matter— Brute Matter— neither was created^ nor 

\is annihilable; since it is certain that, the mo- 
ment the mind admits the Existence, or Conception, 
of an Infinite Expanse, whether it be assumed as 
as being Space, or Matter, it becomes impossible to 
conceive the Universe ever to have been without it. 
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But, Secondly,— If, according to Leibnitz and 
the greater number of Philosophers on that side 
of the question, we suppose Matter to exist, but to 
exist in only a Jinite extent ; it follows that the de- 
nial of Space beyond that extent is not only an ab- 
surdity revolting to the natural conceptions of 
mankind in general ; but, more than this, it leads 
to as complete an Atheism as that condemned 
above : because it follows from it that, before Jinite 
Matter existed or was created, there was no extended 
Space or Matrix, to admit the possibiUty of its crea* 
tion. There cannot, I think, be a doubt, therefore, 
that the Leibnitzian doctrine of the Subject leads 
to consequences as appalling, as those which I 
have ascribed to the Cartesian, or which Mr. 
Stewart has imputed exclusively to the Berke- 
LEiAN creed. 

As a single proof of this ; I may remark that 
physical action and force, involving motion, are attri- 
butes which must be deemed essential to Body, 
whether Body be supposed to be Matter, or Mind : 
And, therefore, the principal reason of Clarke — 
namely — ^the "sufficient reason** — why Body 
should begin to move in any one direction, rather 
than in another, is taken away by the assumption 
that Absolute Space — the necessary Matrix for 
the possibility of Motion— has no existence. 

As a supposed remedy, for the evil now objected 
to. Archbishop King, (who advocates the , doc- 
trine of Leibnitz,) asserts that Grod " created Space/' 
when he created Body. And he; affirms that, we 
cannot conceive Qod not to > be; and yet, we can 
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conceive Space not to be. At tbe same time, we 
SB9» to dbsenre that^ Archbishop King ctid Mat be- 
Ueve Ej^temkm t& bt a M^e Idea void of real e:t- 
pamCf as vra« held by Berk^y ; On the contrary^ 
he coikfidentlyupbdda Ext^udoa as a reaty tkongh 
a created ami tkerefare an mmihUabk thing. Now, 
I niEist confess, I coirld quite as sooo, and pertkaps 
sooner, go the whcde kogth with Berkeley, and 
deny the reaHty or expanse of Extemoon alto- 
gether, thaa belkre it capable of either aunihila- 
tion or creaCimi, after my having once acquired the 
comeptkm of it: For, to conceive the nature oi 
Space, at an, is to me to be convinced of its ne- 
cessary existence. I am obliged to own, that I 
cannot in the least, (tlsnigb with every endeavour 
to that efifect,) agree with the general temr of rea- 
soning of Archbishop King on the subject: into 
whose view of it I have looked again, very rec^itly, 
for the present purpose ; enriched, as it is* with 
the notes and reasonings of his learned Ctmuoaenr 
tator, and by quotations from Leibnitz and oth^ 
Oppngners of Space. Although, nto one can be 
more deeply imbued, than I am, with a conviction 
of the Necessary Existence of God. 

And hem, to the conviction which I have alrecrfy 
expressed of the solidity of the ground of Claite's 
argument, it is important to add that his argument 
is equally valid, and equally suitable to tl^ pur- 
pose, whether it be taken alcmg with an aasiimp-^ 
tion o( the existence of Brute Matter, which how- 
ever I conceive has been most conclusively ex- 
ploded ; or, taken along wiA the proofs, as I 
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altogether esteem them to fae^ that all Body k 
Mittd. At the same time^ it is to be takeo along 
with this laati. or rather it k a consequence of iU 
that I acknowledge myMlf to he» in one senae dT 
the ternu a Cartesiak, — that is to say, in ctfferm^ 
mgtht Injmky (^ Bo^, and therefore in dtm^t^a 
Yacmmt. In other words; upon tiie ground of 
Clarke and Newton's argument^ I feel bound to 
affirm a Plenum of the Si»ibit of Gojd iw In- 
finite Space : which consequence, I thinks 
Newton himself would not for a momraEt hare 
denied, if it had been put to him. When,, tl^re- 
fore, we at any time speak of Void or Mere 
Space, we can do so only hypathetiealfy fw the saiA 
of argumtM^ and not as any Toidance of Si^kce 
that can exist : Althou^ it is> at the same time, 
certain that our original comxptum of Space, and of 
its necessary existence, does not involye a odnceptkxi 
(^ the existence of the Deity ; or that of Ar^ Mb^ 
or Substance whatever: And a conception of the 
Deity can only be attained by us when we arrive at a 
tHObire exercise of reason ^ and, then, we can attain 
it only as a conclusion, deduced from a set Denum^ 
stratum laid out and apprhended. Hence, the 
human conception of the Necemty of S^mu^ is cer* 
tamfy prior in the time; and, as certainly, is not 
irferior inetndence; to the human conception of 
the Necessity of Ant Being that can occupy it. 
In pro<^ of this, I observe that the whole argm&ent 
of Clarke is grounded upon an assumed* fact— 
namely — ^'^ Something now is:"~And there is 
^no repugnance, to reason, to suppose omrselrea 
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annihilated; and that nothing now is, in so far as 
we know, except Space whose annihilation we cannot 
conceive after having once conceived its existence. But 
if we suppose Nothing to const now; we then have 
nothing to imply, or indicate, a Cause of any 
existence ; and, hence, nothing except necessary 
Space is in such case at all supposable. And, on the 
other hand, if we affirm that " Something now is** 
— that is some extended body — whether Spirit or Mat- 
ter; — I then ask ; How could this have been pos- 
sible without the presupposition of Space, in which to 
fndroom for its existence? 

It is here to be distinguished, that the presuppo- 
sition, now insisted upon, is a presupposition not in 
time, but only in the order of our ideas. For it 
follows, from the argument of Clarke, that the 
First Cause never had a beginning, any more 
than that Absolute Space which Clarke has de- 
monstrated that it fills. And it also follows, col- 
laterally, from those proofs which I have labored 
to set forth of the truth that all Body is Mind, that 
Body never had a beginning, or, in other words, 
that there NEVER was a creation in the Vulgar 
Sense of that term: Which eternal existence of 
Body, I fully confess, is my own settled belief on 
the subject, in result of my whole course of specu- 
lation ; because, I cannot suppose a time when 
the Energies of the Deity— (which is all that I mean 
by the word Body) were unexerted. The term 
First Cause in the argument of Clarke, and the 
word Body in my own speculations as just referred 
to, mean One and the Same Thing— namely— the 
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Acting Spirit of God. And the Creatioti> or 
Universe, I take to be the Actions of his Spirit, 
in those Modifications which we call Physic al 

It is of moment to distinguish, here, that it does 
not follow from this last inference that Space and 
Body are One Same Thing or Essence. On the 
contrary, the very presumption of Space, ^hich, 
after it enters into our conception, cannot be con- 
ceived, but as existing really and indestructably, 
and prior in the order of our ideas to all other 
things, {Duration excepted,) and existing thus 
without the possibility of being moved; while Body 
or the Exertion of Energies may be supposed 
either to move, or to subside altogether and arise in 
another part of Space; makes the Subjects in ques- 
tion tivo Different Entities : Which plain distinction 
the Ordinary Man never confounds ; and the Phi- 
losopher ;who admits Motion never can confound 
without great absurdity. But it follows, never- 
theless, from what I have laid down with regard 
to it, that Space is, in a certain sense, a SubstAnce ; 
and that, inf^i^ sense, it is the Substance of the 
Infinite Mind, as Clarke, though under great du- 
biety or vacillation, and in a sense different from 
that which I entertain, has called it. As for my 
own notion of it; I conceive Absolute Space is 
-the Necessary Stance, i.e. Matrix, for the possi- 
bility o/* the Existence of Any Other Substance or 
Thing that can occupy or fill it: Although, unless 
we can do away with the assumption of Motion' of 
Body in the process of all physical action, we cannot 
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esteem M ehe Space to be tbe Bsssntial iSM- 
^tance of Body -w Spirit; which last sort of Sub- 
stance "we 'Otftnet recognise except %b a Beiftg 
essentially endowed with Activity, and tins ao- 
^Mty, ia all prebabi^^ ^tever^ogether unenergised 
in some way or other. I propose, indeed, to insist 
totber, in a paper appropriately on Snbstanee, 
Aat Mere Space is a Substance m Ihe sense abore 
mfggested. And in this view of the subject I 
4)ilflfer from Dr. darke, who, I think, rather pre* 
ferably esteems Space to be a Mode of the Sub- 
irtance or Essence of the Deity : WhUe, if the 
reality of mc^ion of Body be admitted, I must 
insist that Infinite Space is a Distinct Sheath 
which is filled with the Divine Essence,— together 
wi& tiie Finite Minds that are comprehended in 
it. 

From what has been advanced in the feregcnng 
pages, it becomes man^est. How great is the need 
that the Schism between Philosophers concerning 
•the real existence of Space should be brought to a 
eatisftictory conclusicm. With a view to this desi- 
deratum, therefore, I devoted a Chapter to Space 
in my First Lines : the notice of which, in this 
place, obviates the necessity of my saying any 
farther with regard to it on the present occawon, 
except to advert to a consideration which, from 
sheer oversight, had escaped my attention erf meet- 
ing it in the work just referred to. The matter, 
to which I now allude, is a denial which has 
been set up of the existence of Space upon the 

usual LOGICAL RULE FOR THE CONVERSION OF 
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pttoposmotrs. Aad it appears to me that I hate 
left little wanting, in point of substantial argument; 
which I could have desired to urge in the view 
which I took of the nature of Space in my First 
lines, except only that of showing the palpable 
absurdity, or glaring mistake rather, of that sup- 
posed objection. I shall therefore consider the 
matter in this place. And I advert to it the more 
especially because of the nature of the Work in 
which it appears ; whose selections on the subject 
are more likely to be consulted by a large clasi^ 
of readers, than the appropriate channels of original 
writers with regard to it. 

'* It has been urged" (says the author of 0x6 
objection,) ^* that Space must be something more 
*^ than the absence of matter ; because if nothing 
** be between bodies, such as the walls of a room» 
** they must necessarily touch. But surely it is 
** not self -evident that bodies must necessarily touch 
" if nothing be between them ; nor of the truth 
** of this proposition can any thing like a proof be 
^* brought. It is indeed intuitively certain, that 
" things, when they are in contact, have nothing 
" between them ; and hence, it has been rashly 
" inferred, that things, when they have nothing 
'* between them, are in contact ;" but this is an 
illegitimate conversion of the proposition. 

1 must interrupt the Writer at this point of his 
vfew of the subject, in order to express my simple 
conception that nothing could be more sound or 
rational than the conversioii of the proposition in 
this passage so wonderfully condemned, — ^nothing 
Man. B ^ , 
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toine more " self -evident'' than the fact that " bo- 
^* dies must necessarily toucli if nothing be be-. 
" tween them :" — And I consider it to be, at one 
and the same time, a very melancholy and a very 
satisfactory fact, that the past denial of the exist- 
ence of Space has been finally grounded, as upon 
a critical test founded in categorial logic, on reasoning 
so utterly destructive of itself, as that herein set 
up. But I now proceed with the passage ; which 
goes on to say — " but this is an illegitimate conver- 
*' sion. of the proposition. Every logician knows 
** that to convert," &c. — ** We are taught by Aris- 
" totle, and by common sense, that an universal 
** affirmative can be converted only into a particular 
*' affirmative. Thiiigs when they are in cont^t 
*' have nothing between them is a universal affir- 
" mative proposition ; and therefore it can be 
** converted only into the following particular affir- 
" mative : — Some things, when they have nothing 
" between them, are in contact,— a proposition 
" which by no means includes in it the contact of 
" the walls of an empty room." 

Ency. Brit. Third Ed. Metaphysics, 

Article 183. 
As the baneful denial of the exigence of Abso- 
lute Space has certainly no strong^ ground to 
rest upon, than that which is constituted^^y this 
above-quoted array of supposed Categorial Lpgic ; 
and, as I think no argument can possibly be m^re 
void of any claim to respect than this one, after it 
is once examined ; I conceive nothing could he^ 
more desirable than that result, which must at 
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once* s^pear to us, when we have put it to the 
test. What, then, is the real state of the question, 
before we come to this test ? It is this — ^namely— that, 
if the accredited rules of the Aristotelian Logic 
are valid in this instance ; and, if the present Op- 
pugner of Space ^has reasoned LEGiTiM:ATELY/r<ww 
these rules ; they do, by their intuitive force alone, 
without any evidence at all from our Perception 
or Judgment ; or, rather, in the utter violation of 
our perception and judgment; annihilate Space, 
and strike opposition dumb by the conclusiveness with 
which they do so. 

Are we, then, to sit down under the despair 
embodied in this fiat? Reason and Ridicule, alike, 
forbid it. The real fact of the matter is, that the 
proposition, as converted above ; and which, in the 
hands of the Objecter to Space, has wrought such 
mischief; becomes, when legitimately taken, the 
solid ground of a totally opposite result. In a word ; 
the ^proposition in question is not ** a universal 
affirmative" proposition; nor is it an affirm 
MATiVE PROPOSITION AT ALL : On the contrary, 
it is a universal negative proposition; and, as 
such,. it legitimately admits of being Converted 

into ANOTHER UNIVERSAL NEGATIVE. The mis- 

take of the Author of the objection consists in this 
— namely— He assumes the word which i^ the Sign 
of Negation, (i. e. the word Nothing) to serve for 
the Sign of Something, or of Anything: and then, 
with this absurd assumption, he forms ^ mock af- 
firmative universal proposition : Whereas, insteiaid 
of employing the word ** Nothing,'' or putting the 
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• 

prapodition in the form he has dobe^— he ought to 
have said — ^Things, when they are in contact, have 
NOT Ai^Y THING between them ; which universal 
NEGATIVE proposition is legitimately convertible 
into (his other universal negative — namely — ^Things, 
when they have Am/ Thing between, are not m 
contact. 

Ih confirmation of this exposition, I hardly need 
observe that the negative, or the affirmative, sign, 
in any proposition, must affect the copula : And that, 
it is plain, the Author of the objection has been 
able to employ the affirmative term — ** have," 
(in his form of the proposition,) by no other means 
except by making it couple Negation as a Pre- 
date, with a Positive Thing as its Subject, — an 
absurdity to the last degree manifest and glaring. 
Thus, then, the Logic of the Conversion of Proposi* 
turns, in as far as its authority can have any weight 
or operation in this inquiry, conclusively affords 
its award to the reality of Space. And it is «e* 
ricmsly to be hoped that the Schism, which has 
tiius long subsisted in the philosophical world with 
regard to this Reality, must give way in every 
instance in which any future Philosopher shall set 
himself to examine the subject duly, and divested 
of prejudice. 

As a single example of the reasoning of Arch- 
bishop King on the subject of Space, alluded to 
above, I shall quote the following passage. In page 
37, of his Work— (*' On the Origin ofEvil,'^— 
he denies the reality of Space,— and equally denies 
the extension of iwiW,*— upon the assumption that 
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^' if we but fHend to <>i3r tbou^ts^ and sonstticms, 
'* wiiich have no relation to external things, or to 
*' quantity,"— '* there will appear to be no more 
** necessity for the existence of Space than «f 
*" Matter." 

Now, I humbly conceive, this assumption id 
precisely parallel to that of a man's shutting his 
eyes, in tiie streets of a large city full of Coaches 
and Vehicles of all sorts ; and, then, bdiering that 
this act m^y be. supposed to annihilate all the 
vehicles; and, consequently, that none of them 
can drive over him. Ludicrous as this supposition 
must q)pear ; I seriously can find no difference, in 
|)omt of reason, between the two assumptii>i:iM3« 
And, as for the included and intderabk assumption, 
in the above passage— namely — that *'mrthGugfa$ 
have no relation to quantity ;— it is, now^ hardly de* 
serving of an answer, unless on account of its most 
certain fallacy, since the Laws of Vision have 
reduced to rationatad proof, (what almost all Phi- 
losophers in all nges had believed before,)— namely 
*-<hat the only Quantity, whether contmuous or 
discrete, wMch we ever perceive are our own Sen* 
SATIONS ; and that, all those quantities which we 
CONCEIVE as being external to us, must have re- 
mained IMPOSSIBLE FOR US TO CONCEIVE Af WC 

had not previous^ perceived their Genera in the 
Sensations of which we have been conscious. 

In all the cases here last alluded to, of course it 
is manifest, frcmi the foregoing reasonings, that an 
act of Judgment or Understanding, upon the Sensa- 
Hons^ is essential in the process. 
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. But, to return to Archbishop King: When lie 
comes to treat of the existence of * the Deity, in a 
subsequent chapter, he turns round upon himself; 
as will appear from the following expressions* — 
*' Secondly, we are certain that this principle" 
(he means the Deity) "is One, Similar, and 
" Uniform. For Matter is, as to its essence, 
** every where one and alike : the same must be 
'^ said of Space if we grant it to be any thing dis- 
*' tinct from Matter : much more must the Cause, 
''^ which fills Space with Matter, be One, Simple, 
" and Uniform" — Now, I observe, that this last 
reasoning is undeniable. But it foljows from it 
that Any Cause, which can fill Space with a/ny 
thif^, MUST itself fill Space if it be admittei> 

that " NOTHING CAN ACT BUT WHERE IT IS." And 

b^re I must urge, that this objection isadhomimm 
against King ; because the pretence, of some mo- 
dern metaphysicians, since set up; — (but which I 
confidently hold to be a figment as contemptible 
as any fallacy m philosophy,)— namely — that 
things may act where they are NOT-r-had not become 
an Idol of metaphysical vagary in King's time. 

This last-mentioned Chimera, of modern growth, 
seems indeed to demand an observation, or two, 
here, in the way of a caution to some readers. 
The real fact is, that, the supposed nmreaUty of 
actual contact, in Physics, can only be proyed to 
amount to this —namely— that the Centres, of the 
parts of Supposed Matter, are kept asunder, by 
Spheres of Repulsion forming these parts, respept- 
ively. Now, then, it remains* to be asked ; What^ 
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are these Sph^es of Repulsion, but Bulks? Aod 
since undeniably these Bulks are admitted as 
coming into a state of proximity which beahs 

ALL ^HE APPEARANCE OF REAL CONTACT; What 

is this but actual contact of Body with Body, as 
Body is now defined by our best Philosophers ? 
I am prevented, by the nature of the present 
work, from entering into a subject which would 
decisively confirm this view of the thing in ques- 
tion : but I may merely hint, here, my opinion, 
thatj after we assume Elasticity in Body, the fact of 
motion upon impulse becomes a real secondary effi^ 
ciency, strictly demonstrable in the process of the 
mutual repulsions of these Bodies. And I am not 
deterred from avowing that I cannot find reason to 
think otherwise, notwithstanding all that has been 
said by Philosophers to the contrary of our know- 
ledge of real efficiency; which, we are to observe, 
includes a denial of Secondary efficiency. 
' In fine. I entertain a sufficient trust that the 
Schism, which has heretofore subsisted concerning 
Space^ must give way to a satisfactory general 
reunion among those Philosophers who shall come 
after us, without any dissent of a sufficient amount 
to disturb the Subject. It is not to be denied, 
indeed ; and it must for the sake of the subject be 
held up to particular remark here ; that this 
Schism, which lies deeper in Philosophy, and which 
more seriously arraigns the Capacity of the Human 
Understanding, for the attaining of certainty in it* 
acquisition of First Truths, than any other about 
which it is inquisitive, has been left as a derelict, 
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iiidan opprobrium, by the leading MetaphysicianB 
of this Country, for nearly the period of a century. 
During the long philosophical reign of the School 
6f Reid, nothing has been effected towards its 
amelioration. That Philosopher, himself, has 
treated the subject only obtusely, — not to say 
superficially. And Professor Stewart has not ap- 
peared to deem it available to entertain it at all; 
except by brief and profitless allusions. Nor must 
^e here fail to notice, as a very important consi- 
deration, adverted to in the outset of this paper; 
that, by attributing to the Theory of Berkeley, 
singly and exckcsively^ the consequence of " taking 
" away the ground- work of Clarke and Newton's 
*^ Argument for the necessary existence of God/' 
Mr. Stewart has (if my view of the subject be 
deemed tenable) unwittingly thrown a veil over 
a similar and equally-mischievous fallacy, in the 
Creed of those Philosophers who admit the Ex- 
tension OF Body, but deny that op Space: 
And, that an Atheism — a priori — must equally 
fdldw the Berkeleian, the Cartesian, and the 
Leibnitzian creed. 

There is one consideration, which it may be of 
service to suggest at the close of these statements. 
It ajppears to be generally overlooked, by the dis- 
putants on both sides of the subject, but it yet, 
perhaps, may operate upon many readers, as 
strongly as any that can be adduced : which is 
that, whoever denies Space, must also deny Motion. 
This consequence, I apprehend, follows equally 
from each erf the three Creeds above-mentioned. 
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And yet, we find such distinguished Opponents 
of Space as Archbishop King and Bishop Law 
continually descaftiting upon- Motion, as if it were 
a thing altogether compatible with their Scheme. 
Bishop Berkeley, indeed, has preserved a cohsist- 
ency at least, in treating Motion, as well as Ex* 
tension, as being nothing in External Nature^ but 
only a Mere Idea in a Mind. But^ in order to 
manifest the fallacy of the Writers first mentioned, 
ma self-evident tru^, we hatecmly to suppose 
Body to exist, and to be either Matter or..§pi!rit, 
and either infinite or fipite ; In either of which 
cases, ,if its parts occasionally approach to, or re- 
cede from, one another, these changes qf dkt^fnce 
between the parts must have been impossible if 
^he whole had not existed in a Sheath which af^ 
forded room for the motion of the parts. 
- In fine : I repeat here, in order that it may b« 
duly looked to by Religionists, and by all con* 
cemed, that the denial of Space, m the sense of 
Leibnitz and of King, is as mischievous a fsdlacy, 
in taking away the ground of the proof a priori 
of the necessary existence of God, as the denis^ 
of the Extension: of Body in the sense of Berke- 
ley is ; which last hai; been exclusively arraigned 
by Professor Stewart, and held up by him at 
having peculiar philosophical consequences. 



Man. 
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SUBSECTION 3. 

I. Of the Speculations of Profesior Stewart concern- 
mg Extension. — 2. Mr. Stewart's notice of Dr^ 
Hutchesons hint concerning our notion of Extent 
sion. EMension apprehended by the Mind by both 
Sense and Intellect. — 3. Importance of this Double 
Evidence of the fact, to the Science of Pneuma- 
tology. 

L 

It has appeared, in the foregoing article, that 
jiiich was the rational ground concerning the reality 
of Extension and of Space, upon which Professbr 
Stewart had started in his philosophical course, 
that, it may be believed, had he not previously 
enthralled his understanding in the fallacious views 
of Reid; who had himself previously but half 
emancipated his understanding from the still more 
fallacious views of Berkeley ; he would have taken 
a very different direction in philosophising, from 
^that which he has actually exhibited to the world. 
The principal objections, therefore, which I at 
present propose to state against Mr. Stewart's doc- 
trine of our Notions of Extension and of Space, are 
those that follow. 

4 

First. In point of enumeration, it is requisite ta 
mention again, what has already been objected — 
namely— that, although he, iiv point of fact, gene- 
rally admits th4 distinct reality c^ each of these 
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things, he has yet confounded them together in his 
allusion to the Berkeleian Theory, and has asserted 
Berkeley's denial of the real Extension of Body to 
be the only doctrine of the subject that stands 
opposed to the ground-work of Clarke's argument. 

Secondly. The assumption upon which Mr. 
Stewart in the main asserts the reality of the at- 
tribute called Extension — namely — that of ** the 
** natural conception of the mind,'' is not argument, 
but is only mere assertion, however true it may be 
in point of fact : because, a Berkeleian might 
employ the very same ea^pression, to serve his own 
purpose, however untrue it would be in reality. 
And when, in order to make up for this defect in 
his yiew of the subject, we attend to what Mr. 
Stewart has advanced in the way of argument, in 
support of his assumption, the result, I think, is 
deplorable, and is any thing but evidence of the fact. 
The following several quotations will serve to 
evince the truth of this last remark. And it is 
important, here, to the advancement of the subject, 
to point out what is their tendency and amount. 

In the First Volume of his Elements, Ed. 3. 
page 97. he says—" The history of our notions of 
'* extension and figure is not altogether so obvious'* 
(he means as those of colors, sounds, &c.) " and 
" accordingly it has been the subject of various 
" controversies.** Again, in his Essays, in the 
conclusion of Ess. 2, he says—" That the idea <ii 
" Time might have been formed without any ideaar 
" either of extension qr of motion is ^^Hciently obn 
'* yiousi: but it is by no m^gui$ equally clean 
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'^ whether the idea of Tnof lem prenupposbs that of 
'f txtensicn, or that of estension the idea of motion.'^ 
In a Note (l), upon this last passage, he says—" I 
'' intended to have introduced here some doubts 
" and queries with respect to the origin, or rather 
*' to the history, of the notion of Extension ; not 
" with any view to an explanation of a fact which 
^' I consider, with the eminent philosophers referred 
" to in the text, as altogether unaccountable,'' &c. 
-^" Whatever light can be thrown upon this very 
^' obscure subject may be regarded as a valuable 
^^ accession to the natural history of the human 
" understanding."— He afterwards, in the same 
note says, — " I am strongly inclined, at the same 
*' time, to think, that the idea oi Extension invdves 
"the idea oi motion; or, to express myfclf more 
" explicitly, that our first notions of Extension are 
" acquired by the effort of moving the hands over 
" the surfaces of bodies, and by the effort of moving 
'* our own bodies from place to place."— He nearly 
concludes the Note by saying that, he differs 
from Dr. Smith, and M. Destutt Tracy, and 
other inquirers, (who insist upon the motion of the 
hand in clearing up this mystery,) only in this— 
namely—" that, if true, it exhibits the problem in 
'' a form still more manifestly insoluble than that 
*^ in which it is commonly viewed." 

Now, with the opinion of Mr. Stewart here last 
quoted, I altogether agree— namely— that the sup- 
posed solution of the question by the use of the 
hand, or by motion at all^ would involve the subject 
ittthe diurkest ckmd possible. But I ask, (and this 
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QDt widiout astonishment,) How has it been pos- 
sible that the Writersin question, one after another^ 
have gone on in stifling the strongest calls of reason 
by obstinately referring the origin of our notion of 
Bxtensipnto motion, or to the hand; while tkeir 
Eyes were open 1o behold all the stationary es^ 
tended Colors, and Visible Figures, which they daily 
perceived ? It becomes, I think, perfectly mani- 
fest, that an inveterate prejtedice of these Writers^ 
against the Extension of our Sensations of Colors, and 
qf Touch, founded in their having previously yielded 
their reason to the Dogma of the Simplicity cfthe 
Mind, has been the Enchanter who bath wrought 
tii£s delusion upon them. And the moment we 
refer to the Laws of Vision, (which demonstrate 
that field-extension and figure are Properties of 
our Sensations,) the illusion must be dispelled. It 
has already appeared, that the rationale which the 
Laws of Vision exhibit of the process of perception 
df Extension and Figure ; (which process Professor 
Stewart, in the quotation here above given, had 
prematurely declared his confident belief to be 
** insolttble ;'') has since then received his own com- 
plete virtual assent : Which proceeding has left 
nothing on his part to be desired with regard to 
it. But here, nevertheless, as a popular consi- 
deration for every understanding, it may be asked, 
even supposing that we had not the rationale in 
question now to proceed upon. What Philosopher 
would have the hardihood to affirm that, if a man 
were fixed in a nich, from infancy to age; and 
were, for seventy years, to look around him, on 
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all the passing and stationary objects of his sights 
such as Houses, Men, Trees, Horses, Carts, &c^ 
he could never in all that time, from his sight alone, 
derive the notions of big, little, broad, long, high, 
low, lesser, greater, right-side, left-side, round, 
square, &c. ? As for the conceits of Bishop 
Berkeley on the subject, so reprehended by Mr. 
Stewart, it is certain^ that he never attenq>ted cm^ 
such intolerable assertion as this : He only affirmed, 
concerning our Sensations of Colors, (" New Theory 
of Vision;' Prop. 166.) that, though " It*s true, 
** there be divers of them perceived at once ; and 
y more of some, and less of others ; accurately to 

V complete their Magnitudes, and assign precise 
'^ determinate proportions between things so va- 
^* riable and inconstant, if we suppose it possible 

V to be done, must yet be a very trifling, and in- 
*^ significant labor." In another place he asks ; 
" Is not the Extension we see coloured ?' — It is ma- 
nifei^t, therefore, from these quotations alone, that 
Berkeley, whom Dr. Reid has acknowledged to 
have been his Philosophical Father in this be- 
lief never dreamed that there was any mystert 
over the Origin of our notion of Extension. 

It is indeed to be particularly insisted upon, in 
this place, agreeably with the passage just quoted, 
(because I conceive it is more than probable that 
a great mistake has prevailed among readers witlt 
regard to the fact,) that Berkeley, notwith- 
standing his unfounded and mischievous assertion 
of a spec^ difference between Visible Figure and 
Tangible, never denied the Extension of our Senscttions 
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iifCokyr insofar as any thing in the Universe 
is contended. All that he denied was the reality* 
of Out-Spread^ or Spread whatever; or, in other 
words, he conceived the notion of Out-Spread 
OR Spread to be an illusion^ and not a reality, both 
in Sight and in Touch : And, of course, he equalljr' 
supposed the Extended Cause of our Sensations — 
namely — the Infinite Mind — to be not spread, 
i.e. as moT filling Infinite Space, because he ad- 
mits the existence of No Such Thing as Real 
Space to be filled. All which monstrous proceed- 
ing, we are to observe, followed from his havings 
Commenced his philosophical course with a deter-' 
mined prejudice of the Simplicity of the Mind. 

Now, in opposition to, and in express rebellion 
against, this Paternal creed of Berkeley, we find 
Dr. Reid, when he forsook the Berkeleian Scheme* 
and admitted the reality of Spread or Expansion in 
Body, intrepidly set up a denial of All Extension 
of our Sensations of Color, and Touch, whether real 
or illusory. And, with regard to Color, he, if pos- 
sible more intrepidly, made no scruple to deny to 
it the office of so much as in any way occasioning, or 
suggesting, our Notion of Figure, or Extension. In 
proof of this — (his well-known doctrine—) it can 
only be necessary for me to quote the following 
passage from his ** Inquiry." In chap. 5, sect. 6> 
of that Work, he says, — " it must on the other 
'^ hand be allowed, that if we had never felt" 
(felt!) ** any tiling hard or soft, rough or smooth, 
*' figured or moved, we should ijever have had a 
*' conception of ea^nsion/' It is indisputable. 
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then, that Dr. Reid, in the as«umptioQ just quoted, 
hw placed himself in the situation of virtually 
affirming that a man, by thfuse qf his sight aione^ 
employed upon all the olyects around him^ from 
infancy to old age, could never acgiure any notion of 
eUher Broad, or Long, or Shape, or Spread, or Local 
Foskion whatever! Can we think it will readily be 
believed, in after times, that any Philosopher (or 
we must say any two Philosophers,) in other re- 
spects much enlightened, and living in a very en* 
tightened age, could have been brought, by any 
force of bias, to attempt the promulgation of so 
intolerable a proposition, as that which I have just 
shewn is imputable to Dr. Reid ? 

But, concerning the fruits of bias in the specu- 
lations of Dr. Reid, and concerning the method of 
philosophising pursued by his School, I must have 
pccasion to speak more particularly in the sequel ; 
especially, in the strictures which it will be re- 
quisite to offer upon the conversion of Dr. Reid, 
from the Berkeleian to his own Scheme. Here, 
however, when so much of the reality of the sub* 
ject is at stake, it may not be more than duly 
o«utious to insist that, it is impossible to deny the 
intention of Reid to exclude the Office of Sfight, 
in the case adverted to. To justify what I have 
now said ; it is only requisite to add that, he con* 
tiuues the very passage in question as follows : — 
'' so that as there is good ground to believe, that 
'' the notion of extension could not be prior to 
*' that of oth(^ primary qualities ; so it Is certiun 
'' that it could nQt be po6^ri<»r tp the notion of 
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** any of tiiem^ being necessarily implied in thei& 
"-all." 

It is matter for remark here, however, that al- 
though this is Reid's doctrine in his " Inquiry ;" 
he afterwards, (in his Essays, Ess. 2. chap. 19,) 
completely vacillates^ and assigns to' Sight the 
office which he at first denied to it. Thus he says^^ 
'* There are only two of our senses by which the 
** notion of space enters into the mind ; to wit, 
** touch and sight." This observation, in the place 
last referred to, is a sound one: although the 
ground he had chosen involved him in inconsis» 
tency in making it. Among other merits, in thai 
place, he expresses his dissent from a very en'oneous 
doctrine of Berkeley, in the following words :-^ 
^' When I use the names of tangible and visible 
♦* space, I do not mean to adopt Berkeley's opinion 
*' so far as to think that they are really different 
<* things, and altogether unlike. I take them to be 
** different conceptions of the same thing : the one 
*' very partial, and the other more complete, but 
*' both distinct and just as far as they reach." In 
this observation, Reid is certainly right : Of which, 
any ordinary person may be satisfied, without far- 
ther argument, by employing his Eye to trace out 
a square, a circle, or any other figure, upon a wall ; 
in which process, he will find that the Eye moves 
ifSidirection in the very same mannet^ that the Finger, 
^or the Handj proceeds when a tatigible square, or 
circlci is traced out. • 

I shall cl6se these strictures by observing that, 
t^e School of Reid most lamentabfy confounds the 
Man. T rf^f^n]o 
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8cmic€ Mi Pkemmma #f PBixAur Visbn^ witli 
the Science and Phenomena ^Secondary VisioD ; 
<-HiiaB wjiich^ no Two Subjects ^mn be mote dis- 
tinct^ or different. In otli» wordit^ tiuA S^^iofA 
ftssumes, and maintains^ ^t all Visioif^Hhat it 
Aix Its Phenomena^^is a u^kouaoe, and kots* 
iN« BUT a Language. Whidi asaumptioii, I con^ 
fidently affirm, with all its pretended etidenees 
and consequences, is one great mass of ^. most 
iemomtraUep and denum$brated, faUaey. I admit, 
with that Schod, that Secondary Visicm is indeed 
a Language, signifying, to those who can interfunet 
its Phenomoaa — namely***4o all adult persons in 
general,*^the magnitudes, the figures, die positions, 
and the distances, of such Objects (^ 2\fuch as m^ 
diOmt from us beycmd the immediate reach of 
Touch itself, but not bejrond our Sight: Which 
magnitudes, figures, positions, and distances, in 
strict fact, we do not perceive by Sight at all, but 
perceive by an instantaneotis process of (mr Judg- 
ment or understanding; which judgment we have 
learned in time, as an Art; and could not perfiMrm 
in our early in^emcy. But Primary Vision, on 
the eontrary, is Itself a StEciES of Touch: 
And the objects it apprehends are Real magmtssdes 
•r«4iMiely*— the Real Magnitudes and Figmts qfour 
Sensations of Colors ; which Magnitudes are Viairi^ 
^Ao$U equal to (Jbrtl^ are separate in plaat, and 
therefore are not idmticalfy the same things as,) the 
Real Magnitudes of the Impressions of light on the 
Pvmd ^ the JEye during Vision, i repeat, thersfore, 
en account of the vastness and ihe misdiief of the 
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ftUftey of the fieideitn BOwA, tb«i the Fh^HomeM 
of Prihabt yiskm le^e not a LAHOUAaE: Theif 
Af vf^T signify, or. Qvoim much as impfy^or mM^ 
C9^, ot suggest, the existence of Ant Object wlk* 
TOND txem; not evssa so mudi as the exiistenoe 
of the impressioiiSy or images, in the Nervous 
Beftmaof the £vye : idAiottgh we afterwards kam to 
make them serve in the office of supping us wkh 
guises, {mkich guesses arc often nmt foMaahus m 
f4tcti) of the ^xistence^ &)c. of object exterml to 
onrbodies. 

In GOBtrast Mn&k this g^eat mistake of Reid, it 
w especcaily doe to Berkeley to stete li^e^ that 
H^xlid aot confound Pbimabt Vision, witiz S^ 
^ndary: On tiie contrary, he made tiie due xlis^ 
tindtiDa betwiem Hie Sufojeots ; iUid) ^wliatisiiiatay 
«(> bim is doe the honor of radim^ tiie Pheno* 
mena irf the is^fer, in some degree, to matter of 
science ; although he dkd netl^it upon the rationale, 
or means, of raismg a Seknce of Primary ¥i«)a 
from its^pnofuriote {»henom^raa, owing (as it shouM 
seem) to that deceptive subtilty which has pre- 
vented men in all ages from discerning those Laws 
of the Interlimitation of our Sensations of Colors 
which absolutely create Visible Figure or Out 
Itne: which subtity b^riaiyM Berkeley, no less 
than the vidgar mass ofimanklnd, into the piofoimd 
miaccmdbption tliat a oijdMe Hik rmM he a tkisig of 
S091E ooLOR,^-^^' ^i^/e,^ a ndVeat.^ 

Mbsx what has been (^meeded cm the part df 
iht)les8or Stewai;t, in his taking up the Lockeiaaa 
pesitkm Idd doiim by Lord Monboddo; I miqr 
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leave it to every, mgenuous person^ . Whether 
there can exist a doubt that the eyes of. Mr. 
Stewart, towards the close of his life, were com- 
pletely opened to the fact that all was lost, 
of this so much-celebrated doctrine of Reid 
which pretends that Primary Vision, (as well as 
Secondary,) is a Mere Language, consisting of. Signs 
altogether unlike to the things signified: Although, 
from the state of the subject in the public mind, it 
is manifest that the fact- of Professor Stewart's 
conversion does not do away the necessity of the pre- 
sent and following discussions. The Philosophy of 
the School of Reid is not only interwoven, in its 
course, with much collateral true criticism ; but it 
contains fundamental assumptions so attractive to 
deluded human vanity, that it might struggle hard for 
existence, at least in the minds of a considerable 
number of individuals, if it .were, in however large 
an extent, only scotched not killed to the convic- 
tion of every person who may ever turn his mind, 
rationally, to this department of knowledge^ 



2. 



in continuation, I observe that not only have 
the Speculations of the School of Reid left, as a 
matter proscribed, the whole subject of the Ex- 
tension of our Sensual Modifications, together with 
all the consequences which result from the demon- 
stration of their Extensicm : But, in the following 
example we have to mark a notable and a XKHnipli- 
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cated instance dr vacillation on ttie part of Mr. 
Stewart; by which he retracts the doctrine of our • 
gaining the Idea of Extension from the Sense of 
Touch only, or from Touch together with Motion. — 
The notice of this inconsistency, therefore, I shall 
introduce here, previously to showing another and 
more curious inconsistency in the procedure of Dr. 
Reid; by which he has exploded his own Theory, 
in admitting that our Ideas measure Duration; and r 
previously, also, to my showing that the doctrine 
of Kant (which I conceive has been greatly misap* 
prehended by Mr. Stewart,) is, when divested of some • 
manifest inconsistency, altogether in unison with ^ 
the view which is herein maintained. * 

In \m Philosophical Essays, Essay 1. Chiq). 3,* 
Mr. Stewart, after having quoted Dr. Hutcheson 
to say that—' Extension, Figure, Motion, and' » 

* Rest, seem to be more properly ideas accompany- 
^ ing sensations of sight and touch, than sensaticms 

* of either of those senses,'— goes on to observe 
that,—'* The peculiarity which Hutcheson had the 
''merit of first remarking, with respect to our - 
" ideas of extension, figure, and motion, might, 

" one should have thought, have led him to con-^ 
" jecture that Locke's principles, when applied to 
" some of the other objects of our knowledge, 
" would perhaps require an analogous latitude of 
" coni^ruction. But no hint of such a suspicbn 
" occurs, as far as I recollect,— in any part of his 
" writings ; nor does it appear tiiat he was at all 
^' aware of the importance of the criticism on which 
"he had stumbled. The fyct, as I shall have 
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'^ occMidn^ to ahow in ano^er Baray^ b lie Imd 
*^ anti(»p«ted the rery instancied which were after^ 
^' WMds appealed to by Reid^ as farsisbiBi; m 
'' ^xptrimentiim cruds in aupport of hiaown reaaao^ 
'^ ings agaiiitst the ideal theory/' 

Now upon this passage I must ohaerve, in the 

firat place, that it contains ncM; only a vacillation in 

doctrine ; but, also, an incorrectness o£ reference : 

For, firstf since Dr. Reid (as has been shewn,) 

expressly denied to sight the office of oQcastoning ia 

us ^y noticm of extension ; he cotM mH tmrn^evt^ 

hare appealed to both Ttmeh and Sight, as wix t^ 

perknentum crucis, as Mr. Stewart here, by speaikiotg 

in the plural number, loosely aaserta him to have 

ilone. And, secondly, Mr. Stewart having liere 

adfliitted, without exception ^v oommeoit^ the pa* 

skion of Hutcheson— namely — that the notion ei 

eaolenston accompanies sensations of bath aensei^ 

namely— of TouA and of Color ;— this c^^rtauily is 

a TadUation, and a vety momenstous one, &m» Ihe 

ejetreme positxHi of Reid : Nor cim it be denied 

that it is a vacillation from the doctrine of Mr. 

Slewart himself; because he bM quoted, l^th 

aqpprobatbn^ in his Philosophical Essays, (Essay 

£. leliap. 2. page 92) tiiris extreme posation'Of Rfeid 

— «Mnely--tiiat our Koti<m of Extension ks ae* 

4faked from Tmtdi or Feeling o^i^r— tittt ia from 

obfCBCto which we hai^ ^"^ rxcx,^ — ^to ibe etpchman 

ef^ight. 

Njor is tbas aM : Because I must here insist upon 
fBl^anotfaar butence lof vaciHatkm in Mn jBJtamart 
«n ihe mbjeo^— xiamely,^in hsk having, in ^be 
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kit quotatimi, expresriy sided with Hutdheson 
tliat the Notion of Exteasion accompanies sema- 
tkms ^ Sight and cf Touch; whereas, in a pasrage 
hrm&tly here quoted^ he says—'^ I am strongly 
'^ inclined to think that the idea of Extension in- 
V valves the idea of Motion, or, to express myself 
f' more explicitly^ that our first notions <^ exten- 
'^ sion are acquired by moving the hands over the 
*' SQifaces of bodies,*' 

Now, if the above-quoted tianie of jumbiing and 
inccmsistent assertions were uttered by any arS- 
i0fy person, talking on the subject; or, even, by 
any Philosopher talkmg in ordinary discourse, apart 
from Phiiosophy ; it is certain, the confusion in* 
vohed would mA be worth commenting upon. 
But, that a PMlosopher, desctmting upon the Su^et^ 
as matter of Philosophy, should evince such a no* 
table shifting in the saddle of his argument, is 
undeniably a matter which becomes a momentous 
srubject of criticism, since it afibrds indisputable 
internal evidence that his doctrine of the subject k 
no more clear, nor tru6, than it is fixed or invariable. 
And here it is beyond a cavil, that the Msumptbn 
of the Idea of Extension's accompanying Sensc^ions 
of Feeling only;— Zind, that again, of its acccmi* 
panymg Sensations both of Feelmg and of Sight;— 
and, that other or third assumption, of its reqmring 
the adiMtiancd insHwnentaUty of motion, of the 
hands, or of the body, to ascertain it ; are three as 
BfFrsEEirr conceptions, in the mind ci a Pidb- 
soph«*5 at the moment of philosophising, as any 
IhMe nottoftswhate?]^. 
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As for the fact that some Writers .on the Cotiti- 
nent have fallen into the supposition of there being 
a mystery over the subject ; I can only suppose 
that a desire to sublimise the mind and its op^ra- 
tions, in the spirit of the Reideian School, has 
given rise to this chimera* And if the writings of 
that School should extend their influence abroad, 
as there is now some appearance of their doing ; 
we shall, in such an event, have only to mark a 
repetition of the course before followed by the 
Writers of France, in the case of the Philosophy 
of Locke ;— the untenable points of which they 
embraced, and founded speculations upon, many 
years after their fallacy was seen through in Bri-r 
tain. But it is far more important to insist here, 
as an antidote, or a caution on the subject, ths^t no 
such sentiment of wonder, or mystery, with re- 
gard to its Origin was ever entertained by such 
thinkers as Des Cartes, Malebranche, Leibnitz, 
Newton, Locke, Clarke, Berkeley, or Hume, any 
more than by any of the Ancient Philosophers. 
In a word; The whole pretended mystery of the 
Origin of our Notion of Extension is a Chimera ; 
Which illusion has arisen about, or not long before, 
the time when Dr. Reid, forsaking the creed of 
Berkeley, conceived the attempt to deprive our 
sensations of Color and of Touch of those most- 
surely-ascertained attributes which Berkeley HiMr 
SELF, no less than all other Philosophers, has iur 
sisted upon their possessing. Nor could such an 
attempt as that of Reid end, (sooner or later,) in 
any other fate of demonstrated absurdity than it 
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has done: AlthoU^ we muBt not confound or 
ovedook a real distmction to foe made here— 
namely— that it is a vastly different thing to ob- 
serve in gross^ with all mankind, the Orioin or 
Sensual Occasion of the idea of Extension, from 
that of being able to analyse oti resolve any 
VARICOLORED, OR uNicoLORED, Sensation of Co- 
lor into its COLORJSD compartm^ntt and limits ; 
or, in other words, to reduce-Perception to a Science^ 
bj^ demanstruting that our Judgmen't co-oper^Oes mth 
Sens ATiojf in this process, and by showing the 

MANNER HOW THEY DO tbllS CO-Opcrate. 

SECONDLY. — ^To proceed, now therefore, to con- 
sider the Subject of Extension under a more ad- 
vanced aspect ; as has already just been hinted, I 
altogether agree that there is a certain dnd a very 
frequeant Mo^ication of the Idea of Extension, in 
which the Idea of Extension is indeed ** a nation 
^^ acoompanying Sensations of Sight, and Touch, 
^' rather than a mere semation of either ofthise semes :** 
•—namely, — ^It is certain that etkry perception or 
idea if extension that exceeds the magnitude of a sen- 
sible pointy either of Color or erf Touch, is an idea 
NOT ENTIRELY nf ScHsc or mere Consciousness^ but 
is an id^ or notion of the Understandings — it being 
formed by our discernment or Judgment of the co- 
existence OF MANY, OR SEVERAL, SCnSiblc pCHBtS 

of Color, or of Touch, on the mind at any one 

time. This fact I hAveduly adverted to in my 

'First Lines, as being preparatory to my treaCtng 

the process of the^perception of Figure or Outline : 

Man. u 
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In which place» I suggested thatuny ordinary-sized 
patch ofcolor is not, as is generaUy supposed, a 
sensation, — that \smt a simple or single sensation 
or object of mere consciousness ;^-but it is an assent 
blage of many elementary sensations — i. e. of many 
sensible points of cofor,— co-existing locally, 
SIDE BY SIDE ONE ANOTHER in the mind; and is 
deemed by our Ju^^ment as such. But, in a stri- 
king opposition and contrast to this fact, it is in 
the highest degree evident that the School of Reid 
has never interpreted the discovery of Hutcheson in 
THIS manner ; nor has it in the least admitted that 
we perceive any magnitude, or extension, by any 
evidence that admits of being analysed, or compressed 
by any species of RATioni ale: And, hence, the at- 
tempt of that School to avail itself of the concep- 
tion of Hutcheson was no other than an illusory 
act; and was fully as dark, if indeed it was not 
much more dark, than the conception in question 
was in the mind of Hutcheson himself. At the 
same time, it is undeniable, (either by reason or 
by sense,) that a Sensible Point of Color or " Mini- 
'* mum Visibile,'* inasmuch as it is larger than a 
mathematical point, is an extended thing : And it 
follows clearly, from this, that our Sensations of 
Color, even in their elementary points or singly taken, 
are extended things, and are, in strict mathematical 
truth, NOT Points, but Surfaces; although we 
cannot by Sense divide, them into lesser surfaces. 
Hence it results, undeniably, that we have a dou- 
ble evidence of. the Ejrtension of the Percqnent 
Mind; — namely — a Consciousness of the super- 
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jidal nature of each minute elementary Sensation, and 
an Ij^tuition or Judgment of a co-existence of 
many, or rather of millions, of these Elementary 
Surfaces in the Mind every time we are modified 
by any Ordinary-sized Patch of Sensation of 
Color ; And the same reference holds good^ alike, 
in our Sensations of Touch. 

It was to this Modification of the act of Per- 
ception — namely — the Modification in which 
Sense can no longer act, as it does in the case of 
the Laws of Vision wherein it sufiers a co-existence 
of Varied Colors; but in which Intellect alone 
takes up the process, by discerning that One Tin- 
varied Patch of Sensation of Color is divisible into 
Minute Elementary Sensations; that I alluded at 
an earlier stage of this treatise : wherein I com- 
pared the intellectual process, now in question, to 
Harrowing ; whereas the process in the Laws of 
Vision may be said to be analogous to ploughing 
the phenomena. 



As a most important consideration, I have now 
to point out, that the two-fold evidence of the 
Extension of the Percipient Subject or 
Mind renders the truth of the Extension of the 
Mind the most certain, (if any truth can be more 
certain than some of those that are proved by single 
evidence) of any within the scope of our faculties 
to ascertain. And, when this double evidence of 
the (natter is duly contrasted with the Views and 
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Acgum^ts of Dr. Hutched and <^ the School of 
Reid with regard to the subject, I deem it may be 
of .some momest, ets an evidence of ctnmstency in 
^czdation, on a subject pregnant with such con^ 
sequences^ to adduce here the fact of my having, 
in my earliest spcK^ulttiona concerning it,-*namely 
— in the Essay on Consciousness, — advanced ge^ 
nericaUy the very same account of our acquisition 
of the idea of Extension by double evkienoe. In 
page 61 and following, of the work just mentioned, 
X have expressed such passages as these : which, 
as furnishing a contrast to the assumpticms of the 
Writers already had in condderatimi, X think ought 
to be placed beside my subsequent and present 
reaaoningaon the subject :-7-'^ Exteni^n is mani- 
" festod tous^ (at any one risual impulse,) by two^ 
" different co-existent feelings. One of these is 
V, already described, as being no other than ccior 
*f itsdf; the other is a cimsciousness from co^esistent 
" conjoined impulses y which sort of consciousness 
" (by inference) renders probable the extension of 
" the pressing light ; but, by a necessary and 
" stronger inference y certifies the Extension of the 
'* Percipient which so feels. — ^This ast mentioned 
*t co-feelif^ from extended impulses is (as well as 
" color) a jDrww^/3/t feeling, that is to say, we are sa 
** truly conscmts of the co^existence of severed con- 
** scioiomesses, as we are c^ one conscioi^iieds. 
^* For instance, upon suffering Hack and white 
V* squares, when we look at a Chess boar4, we are 
'* as conscious that wie sufier several cokrs, as that 
" we suffer owe." Here, nevertheless, it is to be 
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'^ observed that, the mfering called color and the 
'^ consciousness of several co^cjnstent similar suffer- 
** i»gs are two different sorts of cotiscioiisness." ^ 

*^ It is thus demonstrated that Extension is be- 
*^ trayed (at one impulse) in two difereat ways ; 
** and this peculiar compkxmss of the evidence cer- 
'* tifies the real existence of tiie quality of Exten- 
'* sion, beyond any of those which have heretofore 
'* been called Qualities of BoAf. — It at the same 
'* time poves that, the Extenwn of the Percipient 
^^ is a more necessary inforenc^ than that of Body." 

8uch as the above are the reasonings in a Work 
which Professor Stewart has acknowledged he had 
** Mpped vnto:'"^ But vriiich, he signifies, he threw 
from him with a resohe. never to look into another 
page of my writings. Let the competent reader 
therefone compare these passages, or contrast 
them, with Dr. Hutcheson's vague hint, and with 
Mr. Stewsirt's assumption of the mysteriousness and 
insolubility of the subjwt : and let him, upon this, 
pronounce ingenuously, whether he believes it was 
an unmixed love of science thBt made Mr. Stewart 
resdLve to treat my earliest labors thus ; with what* 
eiveif defects, 1 am ready to acknowledge^ tibey 
were otherwise mix^ up. And hare, I think, no 

*■ Tli# language, or import, of the above passagei, I would 
now correct oiaiy by clieliiigitiibiiig that tbe word ** ssns eims ' 
fuu** it tbeieia sometiniea improperly employed* Tbui^ in- 
stead of saying we are ** consciout of the co-estBtence iff several 
consciousnesses ;'* I would say, we are certified, by cur Intel- 
lectual Faculty or Judgment, of tbe co-existence of several 
conscioufnesses. 
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one can imagine that, at this moment, I have any- 
other feeling than that of peculiar satisfaction in 
referring to this proceeding of Mr. Stewart ; es- 
pecially when I reflect on the circumstances in 
which I first presumed to indulge in, and to pub- 
lish, any philosophical speculation. 

Upon the present occasion, the Subject appears 
to demand that I should add the following remarks 
with regard to it. Mr. Stewart, indeed, on the 
occasion alluded to, was pleased to compliment 
me on the score of *' genius," evinced in the work : 
But he expressed himself as being revolted at my 
Hypothesis of a Spherule Mind. In my reply to 
him, upon that point, be it observed, 1 freely ac- 
knowledged the mixed nature of the work : but, 
along with this, I pointed to the peculiar circum- 
stances which gave rise to my speculating on the 
subject. After referring to this fact at present, 
therefore, as a matter which might have excused 
the Hypothesis in question, even if it had been to 
the last degree indefensible ; I now refuse to let it 
pass as condemned by the light in which Mr. Stew- 
art has viewed it : Although, I believe, no writer 
can be.less charged with feigning hypotheses than 
myself, (W2 any occasion since that time. Along with 
this, I must remark, that Professor Stewart him- 
self has not refrained from acknowledging, in his 
printed writings, and of course in opposition to the 
spirit of his Letter to me, that there have been some 
fortunate hypotheses in Philosophy. And what I 
would now insist upon, in favor of tHe Spherule 
Hypothesis, is, First, the fact (since then reduced 
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to matter of ratiohated proof,)— namely — that the 
Mind operates by a Surface. And, Secondly, that 
Sensations of Colors are most certainly surfaces of 
Undulations ; became these Sensations change their 
Shapes, and their Sizes, with correspondent changes 
of any pressure on the eye. Any person, there- 
fore, who should deny either of these facts, might 
with as much ingenuousness deny that the Mind 
entertains Sensations of Colors at all. Now, I 
grant, it certainly does not Tiecessarily follow, from 
these two general facts, that the Percipient or 
Mind must be a Spherule. But it follows, that 
the Mind must be Some Sort of Bulk ; because, 
I suppose, no person will assume that it is a Mere 
Surface without Third Dimension or Depth at all. 
And, when I have urged thus much, I shall only 
add that many analogies of external things lead to 
the supposition, that the Figure of the Percipient 
Bulk is Some Modification of a Spherule or Convex 
Form. 

In fine ; It is of serious moment to insist, that 
there is not a fact in Natural Philosophy that 
stands higher, if any so high, in the certainty of 
its evidence, as that of our Sensations of Colors 
being made up of Surfaces of Elementary Un- 
dulations. And this fact must, in part at least, 
pave the way for the future determining what 
Figure the Percipient actually does bear, if that 
of a Spherule, in some modification of such Shape, 
should be found not to be that which really exists: 
llVhile I have no hesitation in hazarding the sur- 
mise, that some mode of the Figure already men- 
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tioned will in future tmie be assigned to the Sub- 
ject* As for the lofty dictwn^ which would impose 
upon our understandings, and arrest all process, 
by the assumption that we should na^er get farther 
than that landing in mysterious darkness, to which 
the Speculations and Theory of Dr. Reid had 
brought us; in th»s direction: I shall only ask. 
What unbiased Philosopher is there, who deserves 
what is already done in this direction, but must 
flonile at its overweening ? ' 

And here I may surely ask, (I trust with un- 
answerable force,) With what cmsktenof did Mn 
Stewart, in one same autograph, (which the reader 
may inspect, as it is before the public,) proiumnce 
an anathema on my labors on the ground of ihe 
SpkenUe JSt^otkem, or on that of any hypothesis 
of an extended Mind ; and yet, (with intent to 
deny my claim to the original su^estion of the 
generic basis of the Laws of Vision,) in the very 
face of this anathema, take up the ejcpress and quoted 
Lockeian position of Lord Monboddh—th3t " J^ble 
'* Extension and Figure are nothing but Color of a 
*^ certsun extent and terminated in a certain man- 
'^ ner ?'* Will it be credited, by any one who has 
not perused that document itself, that, in one same 

' Ofi this occasioo, I may merely hint at the ;growii]^ dbco* 
yerics of connection between galvanism and animal motion : — 
Nor should it be altogether unnoticed here, that the eminent 
Physiologist Soemering is said to have written a work, ascribing 
a local presence to the Percipient in a Ventricle of the Brain. 
Every reader may judge of the tendency of these collateral re- 
searches. 
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Letter Mr. Stewart has staked his philosophical re- 
putation to such incompatible avowals, as that of de- 
nopncing any hypothesis of ai) extended Mind and 
yet taking up his refuge under the extended positioj^ 
of Lord Monboddo. In what manner the future 
Historian (whoever he may be) of the life of Mr. 
Stewart will be able to dispose of this, and of the 
whole conversion of the latter from the Philosophical 
Ground of Reid to that of Locke, it is impossibly 
for me Jo imagine. But the fate of Philosophy, ^ 
least in Britain, and perhaps throughout Europe^ 
is now at a crisis. And although it is manifiest I 
might, at this stage of the matter, with satisfacftioR 
^pare the proceeding of Mr. Stewart in sp far a^ 
regards myself; J am placed under an impera- 
tive obligation, and indeed have no alternative,^ 
except either to sacrifice the subject, or else to 
place that proceeding in so copspicuous a lights 
that it shall be impossible in futiire to obstrycf 
the progress of pneumatological science. 



SUBSECTION 3. 

Pro/mo^ SUxoarfs Criticism m the Philosophy qf 
Kant.'-^Notic^ qf KanU Philosophy. Pemrff- 
Kfjblfi coincidence, in one point, qf the doctrine qf 
Kant with the Views Maintained in this Manual. — 
Dr. Reid^s e:ppldsion qf hifi om ' Theory, by hivt- 
seif, in his doctrine qf Duration. 
Man. 
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1. 

We may proceed, in the next place, to the 
Criticism which Professor Stewart has expressed 
on the doctrine of the German Philosopher Kant, 
as bearing upon the foregoing subject. 
. In his Phil. Essays, Ess. 2. chap. 2 ; where he 
has quoted Kant as affirming that * Space and Time 
* are the two forms of our sensibility ; the first is 
' the general form of our external senses ; the se- 
' cond, the general form of all our senses, external, 
' and internal ;* Mr. Stewart says—*' The only 
" important proposition which I am able to ex- 
*' tract from this jargon, is that, as extension and 
'* duration cannot be supposed to bear the most 
''distant resemblance to any sensations of which 
'' the mind is conscious, the origin of these notions 
'* forms a manifest exception to the account given 
" by Locke of the primary sources of our know- 
" ledge." 

Now I am under the necessity of believing that 
Kant's meaning, as obviously expressed in the 
passage quoted by Mr. Stewart ; and, also, Kant's 
meaning as otherwise expressed; is directly the 
contrary of what Mr. Stewart has here ascribed to 
him. In the account of Kant's doctrine furnished 
, in the Cyclopaedia Londinensis, (it is to be ad- 
mitted,) he appears to contradict himself in a most 
extraordinary manner,'— namely,— after asserting, 

' From the contradictory nature of his positions ; .1 ha?e 
little Hoiibt that Kaot, like so many other Philosophers, had» in 
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in the strongest terms, that our Sensations are the 
extended inatter of our thoughts, he in one place' 
says—'* We cannot say of the human sotU, that it is 
'/ an extended body, determinable by degrees ; 
"consequently we can have no intuition of the 
'* human soul." Now if Kant here meant that we 
cannot, in the presence of any company of sensa- 
tions of Colors, affirm that they are measurable by 
our Judgm,ent into greater and lesser extents : (which, 
however, I certainly think h^did not mean ;) then, 
I would insist that the Laws of Primary Vision 
utterly confute him; and that he, in other ex- 
pressions, as utterly confutes himself. Thus, he 
says— "In every object of nature, that presents 
" itself to the senses, we distinguish matter and 
" FORM. ^ Nqw, as we do not create this matter, 
"jt must consequently be given; but this neces- 
" sarily implies that there is in our Mind a faculty 
" capable of receiving the given matter ; and this 
" faculty is called receptivity. In order, how- 
" ever, that we may become conscious of the mat- 
" ter thus received in the Mind," &c. I stop, 
here, to call the reader's attention to the last men- 
tioned expression — ^namely — " thie matter" (i. e. 
the supposed objects in nature)—*' thus received 
INTO THE Mind." And, then, I would ask ; WTiat 
becomes of Mr. Stewart's triumphant assertion 
that, according to Kant, ^'Duration and Extension 
Y cannot be supposed to bear the most distant 



the outset of his course, immolated bw- reason upon tbe altar 
of that Idol the Supposed Simplicity of tkf Mind. 
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'' l«fombhuiM to any Sendfttioas of which th& tnind 
<< is oontdous Y* It is, and always hM been, to 
mo wottdorfttl that Mr. Stewart could make otit 
such a meahing from the ejtpiressions of Kabt. 
And I have stated my surprise, at this, on former 
oocabionSb Other oxpresmohd of Kant, indeed, 
kaTe not a doubt of hid hairing maintained that a 
pdrtion of Estemton and of Duration (both) are 
odoupied by oUr Exterior gohinations^ 

Although I have preferably given the foregoing 
extrai^ts from the Londikensis, because they ap^ 
ply morO particular^ to the fact ; I may observe 
that, the account of Kant's Critical Philosophy^ 
in the Suppkmmt to the CitCiopjIidia BRitANNicA, 
Edi 3i agrees with it i of which fact, the following 
passage will be a sufficient voucher^ And both 
tiiese worte of reference are conveniently open to 
thtt general readeri '' Extension is nothing real 
** but as the Ibrm of our Sensations/'—" If the 
"objects which produce the impressions afford 
" also the matter o( the ideas, then the ideas are 
" empyric." The use of the word — " matter,^* 
-^herdi I admit, is preposterous! But, making 
allowance fyr this ; the meaning is clear.—" As 
" the impressions which objects make upon Us 
" ar^only certain apparitioM or pkemrnena; it is 
" impossible for us to know what an object is in 
''iudf:' Now I ask; How does Ais doctrine of 
Kant give countenance to the Scheme of Dr. R«id ; 
which makes Extension to be an external object 
only, and makes us perceive the identicaljigures of 
external bodieitiMM9lve$? And I would iiuilieir wk : 
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Must fl6t iUeh tniMftkeiTy ooncdrning the dcMstrineA 
of other Writets, ai» that now opposed, l^ui ub to 
e^cfemitie with dare the construction which Pro- 
festor Stewaift puts upon other such matters ; and 
warn us, duly, of the occasional effects of his 
biases in philosophy ? 

But here it becomes requisite to direct the read- 
er's attention to a very exceptionable part of the 
doctrine of Kant. The fact is, he calls '' Sfiirs£ 
*' the Power of forming Intuitions*"— And, here- 
in, he greatly violates our British doctrine of tto 
subject ; whieh sepiUrdUs Sense ftotn Intuition, by 
making the fbrfner to be mere In3tin€tit}e Conscious 
mss, and the latter an Act of the Judgment. I con- 
feds, therefore, that I was, from the beginning, all 
along revolted at this doctrine of Kant. And» in 
£&ct> from what I had seen, especially from Pro^ 
ffeteor Stewart's estimate of his philosophy, I have 
until of late scarcely paid any attention to hid 
opinions i For which^ perhaps, I have to apologise 
to his memory, and to the Subject But, upon 
very reeently perusing the pai»sages in question, I 
was struck by a very notable coincidence in our 
respective views of the subject* The fact is, that 
the doctrine of Kant concerning Sensatbn^ ah 
though it is Certainly faUaeioUs in af^tming that Sekse 
is the power ^^y^rmm^IiffTumoNsj-^ls ^Uiermst 
true in that one of hin positions which runs thult t^^ 
" it is absolutely necessary" (I would say of^jfphy- 
sic»lljf necessary) '' that we should eitert a m^mal 
*^ ^actimtjfi which is termed syoNTANiSTir j that U, 
'* a eotrK£«9i]f o i^vity which gtvm muOfy w power 
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^^.tothe received matter or variajf. When the rwqt?- 
" tivity IB affected by any given matter, the spon- 
'* taniety is forced to act, and to connect the re-^ 
'* ceired matter into a Unity ; and this Unity is 
" Intuition/' .• 

The doctrine of Kant^ therefore, in so far as re- 
gards the SIMPLE, or the complex, nature of the 
Masses of Sensation, (of Color, &c.) agrees altogether^ 
in effect^ with that which I have insisted upon as 
resulting from' my own speculations on the subject 
in those General Facts of the Phenomena of Per- 
ception which I have called the La^s of Vision : 
Which Laws, when followed into the Department of 
Umcolored Sensation, and applied herein, resolve 
the Subject into this General Fact^namely— that 
Any Patch of Sensation of Unvaried Color that is 

LARGER than A SENSIBLE PoiNT OR MiNIMUH 
VlSIBIL^ is NOT A SINGLE OR INDIVIDUAL SCU-. 

Station, but is an assemblage of single or elemen- 
tmy^.sensations. arranged contiguously side-^-side in 
thf Mind: And the intellectual act of as- 
sociating of this Plurality of Elementary Sensa- 
tions, intQ a Unitt or Patch of Color, is the.twrA: 
o^oe^r Judgment, and is, therefore, as Kant has 
truly called it, an " Intuition of Extension." .^ . 
It will conclusively illustrate the doctrine of 
Kant, on this point, when I state here his Defini- 
tion of Space.— Re says— '* For when we analyse 
" our notion, of Space, we find it to imply merehf 
** a variety in general whose parts lie one without and. 
*^ near another, and are intimatehf connected. H^ce 
'fit is that. Space is the form of our extc^- 
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V NAL SENSE." Herein, I observe, it is plain that 
Kant had diiscemed, that our Ordinary Patches of 
Exterior Sensation (as those of color for example,) 
are nuuk up of Elementary Parts— or Sensible Points; 
arranged side-by-side. ^ 

• The only difference, therefore, between Kant's 
view of the subject and my own, consists in his 
vast mistake of calling Sense the formater of 
Intuitions, that is the mistake of giving to Sense 
the ofl&ce of apprehending Any Patch or Assemblage 
of Elementary Sensations of colors ; which office, 
indisputably, belongs not to Sense, but to Judgment 
OR THE Faculty of discerning Intuitions— 
that is the Faculty which connects, or combines, 
several things, of any sort, into a Unity of Object; 
and which, reciprocally, can intellectually divide 
that Compound Unity into its Constituent Ele-* 
ments. When the error in question is corrected ; 
the implied doctrine of Kant, with regard to the 
complexness of any ordinary extent of any ope 
color, is perfectly true. But it is of vital import- 
ance, to his doctrine, that it should be thus cor* 
rected; because we are revolted, at once, by 
meeting with such a head as the following— namely 
— '* Sense is the power of forming Intuitions ;" — 
and we are turned aside, (as was my own case,) 
without loddng farther into a doctrine which car- 
ries such a mark of condemnation on its front. 
. A farther and more important correction, indeed, 
is necessary, of Kant's doctrine on this subject. 
But it is implied in all that I have advanced on 
this part of our mental constitution. He talks, not 
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only of the ^^ Matteb of SeoBation ;" but, also, 
of this matter's being eecutsp into the Mind : 
and, <tf what happens ** on its entering the reeep'^ 
'^ tivityJ^ If this phraseology be taken literally, 
or without explanation; it amounts to no other 
than the ancient doctrine of Films, entering the 
mind through the Channels of the Senses : and 
thus it forms an Idealism, not in the sound phikH 
sophical sense, but in the most vidonary seme of 
that term. At the same time, it is due to Kant to 
gbserre that, the expressions in question, if duly 
quaiyied and understood in their explained sense, are 
certainly tenable : For, although it is certain that 
Sensations are neither conveyed nor generated; but 
that they are ahsobUely in the strictest philosophical 
sense criatsd ; (i. e. in other words, upon certain 
regulated occasions, they start up in the mnd out of 
nothing; and, when Hiey leave the mind they fo 
no where, hut return to n(dhing ;) yet, it canpot he 
denied thsA, as being status of the mnd, wltila 
they endure they are in a certain settee ie(£<;sived 
when they come, and in the same sense are pahtbo 
"WITH on DELivE&cD wheu thoy go. 

As I hare been led to touch at all, here, upon 
the doctrines of Kant ; I deem it proper to offer a 
few words upon another part of his Philosophy, 
on account of what is at stsJce in the princi^es 
which he entertained. The fact, which I shall 
first mention, of these, consists in his hfiving enters 
tained the old and exploded doctrine of Generals 
or Unirersals,— involving his metlk)d of reasomng 
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frmn asmmed generals^ to par^ouloTs; histead of 
reasoning, according to nature, from Individuals t6 
Classes or Plurals. This cardinal fallacy has beett 
very justly objected to, against the ]^hilosophy of 
Eant, by the Writer of the Article on the '* Critical 
Philosophy*' in the Supplement to the CyclopOH 
dia Britannica, already referred to. And I ne^d 
not here insist farther upon the extent and con- 
^sequences of the defect which it embodies. 

Th© second objection, t6 which I shall advert^ 
is one which is chargeable to Kant mly in cbmmori 
with alt other Metaphysicians and Logiciarts. Ttw^ 
fact is, that Kant has implicitly taken up with the 
accredited and unquestioned Scheme of the Ca- 
tegory of Relation, which resolves every Relation 
into a Plexus of Two Things— namely— Two Re- 
lATMi Subjects viewerf r^ciproc^%, the One tfiiffA 
o-respect to the Other : Whereas, in opposition to 
that Scheme, I have during some years been led . 
to hazard an estimate of the Subject, from which 
It resulte that the Category in question consists in 
a Plexus, NOT of two, bvt of Three things — 
namely~-of Two Correlated Subjects, linked 
together by a Brii>ge of Logical Connection 
which forms a Third Object between them. 

When therefore I consider the extent of the 
abovementioned two grand fallacies in the specu- 
la^ns of Kant ; I must suppose, without at present 
lookmg farther into his course of philosophising, 
that they cannot have failed to produce a vast ex- 
tent of unsoundness in the whole Kantean Philo- 
. sopfcy. 

Man. Y^ J 
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' With regard to the two considerations just ad- 
verted to; each of them is so comprehensive in 
its province, and so vitally important to the ejdst- 
ence of a Sound Rational Philosophy, that I deem 
the following remarks upon them may be intro- 
duced with effect. Mr, Stewart, who has written 
much Upon the first in the Two preceding Volumes 
c^his Elements, has again, in his Third Volume, 
adverted to the expectation which may be formed 
from a right use of Language as an instrument 
of thought. And he has, elsewhere, expressed his 
opinion that Logic is yet but in its infancy. To 
both these positions I have subscribed. - But, in 
so doing with regard to the First of them, it has 
appeared from the views which I have unfolded 
with respect to Objects of General Reasoning in 
my Analysis of Language, that I differ very widely 
from Mr. Stewart, or rather from the whole Secrt 
of Nominalists of whose doctrine he is a most 
strenuous assertor, in what I suppose to be a right 
use of Language considered as an instrument of 
thought. And I would certainly solicit attention 
to this difference, on the part of those readers whom 
the subject may interest. With regard moreover 
to the &cowJ consideration — namely — ^the fact that 
the Science of Logic is still but in its infancy ; I 
must observe that Mr. Stewart has completed his 
philosophical course without ever suspecting that 
a profound and most comprehensive defect exists 
in the Accredited Logic, in the Scheme^ of the 
Category of Relation entertained therein, considered 
as an Instrument for the effecting of Ratiooated 
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Science. In having missed the detection of this 
great fallacy ; I apprehend, Mr. Stewart has left 
open the most extensive field of reform, in Univer- 
sal Logic, that has been cultivated since the 
Aristotelian code was first introduced. But, for 
the truth, or fallacy, of this opinion, I must refer 
my readers to the " Paper on Relation" annexed 
to this treatise ; and to the Analysis of the Sub- 
ject, which may be found elsewhere. I have re- 
marked, in another work, that the language of both 
Reid and Stewart sometimes implies a view of Rela- 
tion congenial with my own. But yet, neither of 
these Writers ever appears to suspect that, in the 
instances in question, they were placing them- 
selves upon the ground of a most important, as well 
as just, hostility to the Aristotelian Scheme of Re- 
lation ! 



2. 



The Historical Fact which I shall present to 
the notice of metaphysical readers in this place, is 
one which ought to be held up to the particular 
attention of every one who may have given at all 
into the Philosophy of Dr. Reid; and which, 
therefore, I have stated in a former publication : 
but any answer to which has been avoided by Pro- 
fessor Stewart, during the years which he lived to 
consider the matter. 

We have seen, in the last article, Mr. Stewart's 
assertion, (however I think it is a mistaken one,) 
that Kant had denied all resemblance, of any of our 
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Ideas, " either to Extension or DuriHion:"' From 
which assertion, it is manifest, Mr. Stewart admts 
Duration to be an a footing with Extension on 
this question ; insomuch that, if Dr, Reid*s Thewy 
be proved fallacious as to the one of these things, 
it must be so as to the other Atso. Besides 
which, indeed, there cannot be a doubt but this 
last result must be true whether Mr. Stewart bad 
admitted it or not. Having placed this agreed as- 
sumption, therefore, in the reader's view ; I proceed 
to quote the following passage from Reid's Essays 
on the Intellectual Powers : — " Mr. Locke*' (says 
he) ** draws some conclusions, from his account of 
*' duration, which may serve as a touchstoae to 
" discover how far it is genuine. One is that" — 
' if it were possible for a man awake, to keep only 

* one idea in his mind, without variation ot the 
' succession of others ; he would have no percep- 

* tion of duration at all ; and the moment he be- 

* gan to have this idea would seem to have no 
' distance from the moment he ceased to have it/ 
— *' Now that one idea should have no dtiraticna^ 
*' and that a multiplication of that no duriHkm 
'* should seem to have duration, appears to roe M 
'^ impossible as that the multiplication of nothing 
" should produce something'' — 

Now, in the quotation just cited, it is clear, J>r» 
Reid's argument, against that of Locke, is undeni- 
able. But, What is the consequence of this ? The 
consequence plainly is that of the ejpphshn ^fDr. 
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Rmd"^ The$9y by himself, as completely as ef^ 
happeaed to any bubble in philosophical specujla^ 
ticm ; and this, too^ by a proceeding scarcely less 
ludicrous than that of the dreamer, who is jsaid to 
have destroyed his imagined future fortune by a 
blow of his £bot. What, then, becomes of the 
exulting tone and assertion of Mr. Stewart, in his 
i^ictures on the doctrine of Kant, which doctrine 
he interprets as coinciding with the views of Reid ; 
when Reid himself, in his doctrine of Duration, 
dashes the allegped coincidence from him by 
asserting the very opposite of what Stewart attributes 
to him. Assuredly, after such an exposition of a 
crying mistake as that above-stated ; any Philoso- 
pher, who was the Author of the mistake, ought not 
to wrUe OH as if nothing of the kind had happened^ 
And vet, we find Professor Stewart, in his last 
Work, (published in the year 1828,) still promulga^ 
ting the Theory of Reid; and comptimenting the 
Writers of France ttpon their beginning to translate 
Reid's Philosophy 1 It is true, this encomium, 
bestowed cm the expected French promulgation of 
the Reideian Theory, becomes far more intolerable 
when, to the above-describ^ explosion of Reid's 
Theory by himself, is to be added the subsequent 
conversion of Mr. Stewart from the Ground of 
Reid, to the Lockeia:n Ground of Lord Monbodda 
And, if the Country which gave birth to Locke 
can continue to look with apathy, upon such a 
course of proceeding on the Subject as that which 
k made manifest in the statements which I have 
sfiadeaf it in various places; it is at lent to b^ 
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k^ped^tMt the Writers of the Continent, the nao- 
ment thfey-are made aware of the real merits of the 
case; (whitA; indeed, is one of the objects of the 
present pubiieation ;) will set the example of aid- 
ing in emanci|)ating the Human Understanding 
from an enthralment so < mischievous and humilia- 
ting. 

It is due to the memory of the late Dr. Parr, to 
advert here, that, in one of his Letters, he has 
toucj^ed'wilii assent upon the fact that our Ideas 
^hamre Duration. In that letter, however, it ap- 
pears. Dr. Parr considered that I had not shown 
the nature of the analogy between Time and Space. 
Upon this, therefore, I observe that, the analogy 
in question being admitted by all Philosophers ; (and, 
even, expressly so by Mr. Stewart himself, which 
renders it ad hominem with regard to Reid^s Princi- 
ples;) is amply sufficient for the present purpose, 
without going into the nature of it. But the fact 
is, that Space and Time, having each of them a 
Sort of Ea^tension, and being each of them divisible 
into parts, constitutes^ of itself alone, all the anak^ 
required. And I repeat, here, that not a doubt 
can possibly exist but that Dr. Reid has, in the 
most conclusive manner, given the death-blow to 
his own Theory by his own proceeding, as above- 
stated. 

Here it is not a little curious ; and it is rather a 
ludicrous instsmce of the past procedure of Meta- 
physicians; to remark that Dr. Reid, in order to 
be con^tent wUh himself, ought to have taken ^tq^ 
that very ground, of the ** no duration of any of our 
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^^ Ideas,'* which he condemns in the case of Locke, 
And upon this he ought, as his next step, to have 
assumed that we are ** inspired unacccmntably'' with 
the notion of Duration from ** a mtdttpUcation of 
** that no duration J' Such a procedure as that which 
I have here pointed out, however groundless it 
would have been in point of^J^cf , would have joer/fe^fy 
suited Dr. Reid's General Views: Such a procedure 
«s this was necessary to the very existence of his 
doctrine. ^ But it seems that the real truth of na- 
ture, in this case, h^d caught Dr. Reid*sfundafnenkU 
prejudice at unawares; B,nd had thus, in an un*- 
guarded moment, overcome its force. 

It is in this place, on the other hand, to be re- 
marked. How crude and visionary were the specula^ 
iions of Locke upon this part of our constittuion. — 
It is not only a most obvious truth, that every one 
of our Ideas of Sensation measures a portion of 
Time ; but it is even certain that the Shortest Sen- 
sati<»is, of each of the different Senses, respectively, 
take different lengths of time for the possibility of 
their existence. Dr, Parr was perfectly right, 
therefore, when he asked, if some of our ideas do 
not remain longer in the mind than others. In 
the Essay on Consciousness, in treating of the 
Senses separately, I have dwelt upon the different 
relative portions of time which they occupy. 
Among other examples, therein, I adduced the 
experiment of Dr. Herschel; which proved that 
the most minute Audual Sensations occupy about 
douHe the time that is l^tken up by the most minute 
T^a/sensattons-^namely— the former about 160, 
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and the latter about 3^, Si^satioiis m a seecmd of 
time. The general fact, therefore, of o%ir (9e»Mr 
tions and ideas being involved in the Na/ture^ and 
Laws op Time> is a matter beyond all controversy. 
And this, of itself alcme, would be a good ccdkteral 
proof, that our Ideas are involved in the Nature 
and Laws ^ Space alsow 

The explosion of Dr. Rfeid's Theory by himself, 
on the ground of the measurableness of our 
IDEAS, becomes indeed comparatively a matter of 
very little importance in itself 9 after the recogni- 
*tion of the Physiological Laws of our Sensati(Mis, 
and the virtual assent of Professor Stewart to the 
validity of these Laws. But the case was^ very 
different twelve, or fifteen years ago. And the 
matter is still of very material importance for the 
secondary fVLTipose of showing, that no mishap of this 
sort, to the Theory in question, could have th^ 
efficacy of preventing Mr* Stewart from continuing 
-to employ the influence of his Name, in order to 
rivet the shackles of the Reideian PhikMsophy 
upon the necks of posterity. 



SUBSECTION 4. 

Of the Method of Philosophising of the School of 
Reid. 

If I may venture to judge from my owr fbeHng 
of the matter^ the repugnance of our reason is so 
strongly ^called Into action by what may be cidlad 
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the method of philosophising adopted by the School 
of Reid, that this single consideration al<»ie forms, 
of itself a prominent exceptionable feature in its 
procedure. This objection^ indeed, has long since 
been brought against it by Dr. Priestleyt in terms: 
manifesting a very deep sense of the fact. And I 
must affirm that, in a variety of very impwtant 
instances, the same feeling has forced itself upon 
my mind. To one only of these instances, how^ 
ever, I shall at present particularly advert : and I 
shall do this inasmuch as it besurs immediately 
and essentially upon the subjects under considera* 
tion in these papers. The thing, to which I now 
allude^ is the fact of Professor Stewart's having* 
in the very outset of his speculations, condemned^ 
as being tmphilosophicalf all inquire/ into the truth 
whether the Mind is a thing extended or inestended; 
AT THE SAME TIME that he hos, with the most tooH" 
derful inconsistency y eulogised Dr. Reid*s **lN-r 
** QUiRY," (concerning the extension, or inextension, 
qf our sensations,) as being a " model" 0/ philosophical 
speculation. > 

The degree of bias which had strength enough 
to blind the eyes of such a man as Mr. Stewart^ to 
the incompatibility exhibited in these two contra*' 
dictory positions^ must have been such as can 
leave little surprise at any other effect it may be 
found to have produced in him. And all that re^ 
mains to be done, here, in order to guard the Sub- 
ject from being hurt by such an attempt as that 
above mentioned — namely^ — to place any research 
concwning the mind's extens^dn out (^ the pal^ 
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<Jf legitJSttkte inqXiiiy, is id Mit that I hSSt M 
ikisrepreserked the counter assertidn of Mr. Stew- 
«?t on this ^stioh : ^^icfe, in belialf oBhe Sub- 
jfet*, I am manifestly bcrtind to show, in order fliat 
snitnpartial pei^sons may l)c enabled effectually to 
tbrbw back, with the philosophical consequence 
^ich such a procedure deserves, the derisioto 
which his expressed anathema was designed to 
cast upon that whole bent and direction of researdh 
Which his Prided i^ the proofs of its validity; an5 
id ^hich, indeed, I feel an individual interest, 
sitice it forms my most gratifying reflection to havcj 
prosecuted it through all obstacles : Although, 
from the antecedence of his wri6ngs it is evident, 
and is duly adverted to here, that Mr. Stewart 
had not my individual labors in his view when he 
thtU3 strangely fell inta such a violation of philoso- 
pQfidal consistency ; and, therefore, I cannot herein 
be supped to be actuated by any private feeling 
from his opposition. 

' in the eigurly piart of the Introduction to his "Ele- 
*' MENTs," Mr. Stewart expresses himself thus: — 
^' A shndlar distinction takes place amon^ the 
*' questions which may be stated relative to the 
*^ human mind :— Whether it be extended, or inek- 
^* tended; Whether or not it has any relation to 
place ; and (if it has) whether it resides in the 
b#ain, or be spread over the body, by diftusion, 
^''are questidns analogous to those which Meta- 
*^ physiciaiiB have started on the snbject off niattfeV^ 
'* It is unneeessary to enquire, at present, '1rB^9tittr 
^^ornottkeyadmftdfanyatiSWer. ItfesffliaH9it 
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5* for my purpose to remwk, tktt they are m 
'' wvJely and obviously d^reut frosi tha view. 
^' whiefa I propose to take of the humajot mmd m 
*' tM following work, as the reveries of B^keky 
VQofeQemii^ the Qooexistenca of the material 
'' worl4> are from the couclusicHis of Newton and 
f* hiaiiollowers." 

In a pa^^age a little prior to this, Mn Stewart^ 
cDfifoundii^ in his own imagination every inquiry 
concerning the Extension of the Mind with the 
doctrine of MateriaUsm, as if these two diffemnt 
and c^posiite researches on the Subject were smd 
must be ONE AND THE SAME, assumcs that,T- 
*' Instead, therefore, of objecting to the scheme of 
f' Materialism^ that its conclusions are fiidse; it 
'^ would be more accurate to say, that its aim is 
*' unphilosophical. It proceeds on a misr^resen-» 
^'tation of the proper object of science; thediffi* 
** culty which it professes to remove being mani- 
** festly placed beyond the reach of our iaoal-» 
ties." 

The Qrst priticism, which it is important to offer 
upon the passages now given, is to urge the mani- 
fest fact that Mr. Stewart certaifily confounds the 
fiotiop of an ExTEN PEP Mind, with that of a ^A* 
T|;fiiAL Mind. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
since it was the uniform opinion of metaphysicians 
t^ftt^I^ ^xtend^d mind must be material; and no 
winter hjid §yer looked in a direction to discern 
tb?|t/ inst^d qf thi^ rash conclusion, Bound Philo- 
sp^y mafA view the Ei^temim oftU li^nd as the 
IfgftfP^ grmnd 9f a 4txm^l of tU jlxiztevcm, x>t 
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MATTER AT ALL. From this last mentioned r6- 
.sult, however, it becomes evident how unfortunately 
the endeavours of philosophers to deny to our 
Sensations the attribute of Extension, with a view 
to elude their fears of the consequence of the 
Mind's being material and corruptible, has been 
carrying Philosophy directly axcay from the truth of 
the Mind*s real nature and incorruptibility. 

It is, in the next place, to be objected that, al- 
though it is to be acknowledged as a legitimate 
distinction ; and, as such, has been assumed by 
Mr. Stewart in the place referred to ; to hold out 
the study of Pneumatology as having for its ap- 
propriate and exclusive objects *^such operations as 
*' sensation^ thought, and volition ;" it was, at the 
same time, a most unwarranted accompanying po- 
sition to expressly exclude from the enumeration, 
as Mr. Stewart has done, the considerations of 
" Extension and Figure,' unless it had been previ- 
ously proved, or admitted by philosophers, that 
our Sensations are void of these attributes ; where- 
as, with regard to any such assumption as the 
latter, we have seen that the contrary has become 
a matter not only of analytical proof, but also of 
express concession on the part of Mr. Stewart 
himself, in his appeal to the position of Lord Mon- 
boddo. 

In a Foot Note on the subject, Mr. Stewart, in- 
deed, has adverted to the consideration that— 
^* Some Metaphysicians have urged that the un- 
^* known Substance which has the qualities of extete-* 
^' sion, figure, and color, may be the same with the 
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^' unknown substance which has the attributes of 
" feeling, thinking, and willing." But he objects,, 
to this, that ** it is only an hypothesis:'' and that, if 
it were true, it would then turn out, not that the 
mind is material, but only that body is spiritual. 
Now, this last consequence, I observe, is undenia- 
ble. And, since the truth of the Extension of our 
Sensations will never henceforward be charged as 
being an ** hypothesis ;' there is a decided and a 
fortunate agreement upon this point. I shall pro- 
ceed, therefore, to show the fact, that Professor 
Stewart has eulogised that same sort of research in 
Philosophy in the case of Dr. Reid, which he had 
condemned in the case of all other Writers : In 
doing which, he has exerted his powers and influ- 
ence, however unintentionally, to prevent Philoso- 
phy from ever making its way back, through the 
darkness which has been induced by the assump- 
tion that Extension and Matter are things which 
mu^st necessarily be united in one essence. 

In the Volume already mentioned, and in the 
very same Introduction (Part 1.) where he is 
treating of the proper objects of pneumatological 
research, Mr. Stewart has entered a very conspi- 
cuous notice of the labors of his Predecessor; 
wherein he emphatically calls the attention, and 
especially directs the study, of his readers, to **the 
** excellent models of this species of philosophising 
'* which the writings of Dr. Reid exhibit;" 
^' which" (he says) ^* give us ground to expect^ 
^' that the time is not far distant, when the study 
** of the mind shall assume that rank which it is 
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'* entitle to hold simong the sciences." Nothiog 
now remains^ therefore, but to produce, to the 
reader, a specimen of these excellent models of 
philosophising. And the following, I conceive, 
will fully suffice for the purpoi^ ; only pr^misin^ 
that. Professor Stewart, in th^ place referred to, 
has expressly specified his desire that his readers 
should " studyi with qare the fifth and sixth sections 
" of the fifth Chapter of Reid s Inquiry into the 
" Mind, also the seventh section of the saine 
" Chapter." The following, then, is the passage 
here last recommended. 

''This I humbly propose as an eJi^rimeMum 
*' criicis by which the ideal system must stand or 
" fall : and it brings the matter to a short issue : 
"Extension, figure, motion, may, any one, of 
.*' either of them, be taken for the subject of th^ 
" experiment. Either they are ideas of sensation, 
" or they are not. If any one of th^a cc^n be 
" shown to be an idea of sensation, or to have the 
'^ least resemblance to any sensatioui I Jay my 
'* hand on my mouth and give up dl pretence tp 
^* reconcile reason to common sense in this jnatr 
'* ter." 

The first observation, which tjie subject un?t- 
voidably obliges. me to make upon this passage^ i? 
that, had Dr. Reid lived to peruse the Laws of 
Primary Vision^ together with the conceissioi^ of 
Professor Stewart wjth regsu-d to the truth of Ij^^se 
Laws; he mmt then have laid his hand %ipon his 
mouth, as be conditioned to do in such invent. Bpt^ 
jn *o doing, he need ngt hav§ been in tlj^ least 
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alftmted for the cimsequence : because Hkb E^temim 
4fmr Sematiom, considered as Modifications of our 
Mindly is a feet as foreigx from, ai^d hostile: 
td, THE Berkeleian Ideal Theory, as^can be at 
«11 imagined . It otight to be unnecessary to explain 
bfere^ thlit, by the Ideal Theory, that is as modi- 
fied by Berkeley,-is meant an assumption oSIdcai 
bmsidefed as Detached Skbstanti^e beings, Jlodting 
Occasionally in the mind, but which are not modim^ 
CATIONS OR srATEs of the mind itself^ And, ac^ 
Cording to this chimerical assumption, the Scepti- 
cism of Hume against the Existence of the Mind is 
talid. Btit a result totally opposite to this is the 
cbtisequence when the recognition of the Laws ef 
Vision is taken, together with the now-universally-^ 
riecogmsed principle that Sensations and Ideas are 
Modifications of the Mind itself. And nothings 
then, can stand in the Way, to obstnwit the ad- 
vance of Pneumatology, when the attention of 
Philosopbers shall be sufficiently drawn to this 
fact. 

But 1 deem it a due precaution, here, to afford 
one, or two examples, in order to show farther, 
whether the Inqiiiry of Reid was, or was not, an 
inquiry into the ^^ Extension or Inextension'* of the 
riiind. In Chap. 5. Sec. 5. of his Inquiry, Dr. 
Reid says — ** suppose him first to be pricked with 
^ a pin ; this will no doubt give a smart sensa- 
** tion :• he feels pain ; but what cafn he infer fVom 
*^*^1t? Pfothing surely with regard to the existence 
*^^'0r figure of a pin.'*^ 
' ' Agkin, Chap, fik Sec. 6.-— <* 1 «uppose> thirdly. 
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*' that the body applied to him touches a larger, 
*' or a lesser, part of his body. Can this give him 
" any notion of its extension or dimensions ? To 
" me it seems impossible that it should, unless he 
^' had some previous notion of the dimensions and 
■ * figure of his own body, to serve him as a mea- 
'' sure." 

Such, as the above extracts, are specimens of the 
general tenor of Dr. Reid's eulogised experimental 
inquiry, to determine whether, or not, our Sensa- 
tions are extended. And yet, Mr. Stewart hag^ 
condemned, in the way already described, the 
whole direction of inquiry to determine whether 
or not the Mind is extended ! Is there any un- 
prejudiced person, interested in the advancement 
of Philosophy, who would stand up and defend 
the CONSISTENCY, (without at all taking in here 
the uNPHiLosoPHicALNEss) of such a proceed- 
ing? 

^ On this topic, I have only room to remark far- 
ther, that, while I altogether agree as to the legiti^ 
macy of Dr. ReicCs Inquiry^ I view the details of his 
proceeding as a manifestation of the most deplora- 
ble prejudice ; and, as involving his conclusions, 
from his experiments, in the most certain and most 
mischievous fallacy, in their bearing upon the Phi- 
losophy of the Mind. 

In case it can unfortunately happen^ that my 
Countrymen should still be slow to take cogni- 
sance of the matter ; I would earnestly commend 
to those Writers on the Continent, who may think 
pf turning their alteration to the dissemination of 
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the Bbidekn Phil^osopby, to es^^uniiie and wmf^ 
well the inmta of the objections.6tated in the fore^ 
S^Bg and pret^ent Sec^ons; and to proceed ac^ 
cordingly, in order that they may not lend thek^ 
talents to the plunging of Philosophy back into a 
state of darkness^ certainly more profound than 
that which existed when Locke began to dispel the 
mists that hung over her. 

And here, with regard to the weight, or apparent 
»ev^ity, of the rarioiks strictures which I have 
deemed it imperative upon me to offer, in my 
several writings, upon the Philosophy of the Reid- 
eian School; and which might be thou^t,. by 
some of their friends, or admirers, may have been 
called forth, in part at least, from personal feeling ; 
I am quite content to appeal to the truth, and the 
moment, of the objections which I have laid against 
those Writers, to vouch for my having been ac- 
tuated by a firm belief that Philosophy has be|sa 
not only wronged by their views, but also, ofpressed by 
their manner of inculcating them. In what way 
other persons, situated with regard to the late 
Prt^dssor^ Stewart as I have been, would have 
acted, or : feu ; they are the best judges. But this 
I may say, without any thought of paying court 
to opmk)n, that I have always found in myself a 
i^ong disposition to venerate what I have con^ 
ceit^to be noble in Human Nature; among the 
Objects of whi#i leding, I have certainly, f r<:M3i an 
early period, viewed Professor > Stewart as posses^- 
tag a high place* And, in the case of suffering 
WftHig from anysuefa quarter, perhafis ^any in^- 
Man. 2 a^ . 
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nuoiis mind will agree with me, that we do not 
feel resentment, or hostility ; but right ourselves 
with a feeling of regret, in as far as personal feeling 
is at all concerned. 



SUBSECTION 5. 

L — Of the me and abuse of Analogical Language 
and Analogical Imaginations in Pneumatologif. — 
Physiological nature of the Operations of Mind. — 
2. Historical fact of the change of Dr. Reid,from 
the Berkeleian Scheme of Ideas to his own Theory. 

1. 

: Nothing has seemed to give a higher philosophi- 
cal tone to the speculations of the Reideian School, 
especially when viewed by readers of a certain 
bias on the subject, than its condemnation of the 
analogical phraseology which had generally obtained 
in the science of: Mind. And this proceeding 
alone must have had a great tendency to induce, 
to inlist under the standard of that scheme, such 
readers as could be worked upon by a desire. to 
deny all affinity of nature between Mind and the 
thing which they Supposed to be corruptible 
under the name of Matter. At the same time, it 
cann9t bf denied, that, in treating of the opera- 
jtions of the mind there is a demand to deal occa- 
sionally in analogical phraseology; even when this 
cannot be justified by any evidence of simUtude 
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between the things compared : as, for example, 
when we compare the mind to a balance, and talk 
o( weighing reasons ; there is in this case a certaih 
analogy, but no similitude. But the object of the 
school of Reid was far beyond a condemnation of 
the analogical language employed with regard to 
oui* more Interior Thoughts ; for it involved, as an 
essential and indeed a primary consideration, a 
denial of any similitude between our more Exterior 
Sensations and their External Extended Causes, 
— a similarity which had never been questioned 
by Philosophers, from Plato down to Reid. In the 
course of their endeavours to inculcate this denial, 
and especially in the more advanced speculations 
of Professor Stewart to effect this object, it is very 
material to remark, how much he was put to it to 
adduce any authority in support of such a project. 
The present article has for its ultimate object 
to shew, upon what an illusory and palpably- 
mistaken foundation Dr. Reid has grounded his 
project. But, as a preparatory consideration to 
this, it appears of importance to show, also, that 
almost the only authority which Mr. Stewart, in 
the course of his reading, could bring to bear at all 
upon the Subject, in any way favorable to his 
views— namely — the writer Grousaz (even if we 
should admit him as an undeniable rauthority for 
such a fact,) has not spoken to the fact in any vxxy 
that can hear otU the conclusion for which Mr. Stew- 
art in reality, though not ostensibly, has cited him. 
In his Philosophical Essays, Ess. I. chap. 1. 
the Professor quotes the Writer in question to the 
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followiiq^ofect.*»-s''When tspedL of deaire, 

:' tentment, trouble, appreheiiM)n, doubts eortamty, 

'of affirming, denying, approving, . bhalmlg;^---I 

' pronoiuioe words^ the meaning of which I dn^ 
:' tinctiy understand; and yet I do not represent 
'^ the things spoken of tmder any image or oorpo- 

' real form. White the intellect, however, is.tiiiis 
i^ bnsy aboat its own phenomena, the imagina(»m 

* is also at work in presenting its analogical tbe- 
' ories, but so far from aiding us, it only mideads 

* our steps, and retards our progress. Would you 
•'know what thought is?— It is precisely ths* 
' which passes vnthin you when you thii^ : Step, 
: ' but here, and you are liuffidently infonnaKi. But 

* the imagination, eager to proceed .fstr^er, would 

♦'gmtify our curiosity by comparing it to fire, to 

^ vapour, or to other active and subtile principle 

:' in the material world. And to what can all this 

' tend, but to direct oinr attentkn from whs* 

'* thdught is, and to fix it upon what it ss not ?' 

With regard to the passage, now re-quoted, pn;- 
v^ngitbe taken to apply only to mch cUnsm cf 
thought as are therem muMerated, and which are to 
l^e ranked along with those above-mentioned by 
me, there can be no donbt that there is a certani 
sense m which it is true, and Mlutary to be isoil^ 
cated. And if it was the intention of Mr. Stewart 
to confine its application to this tMtnt^ and in ihk 
stfnse ; he was/ of course, justified in citing itfoirfaik 
purpose. At the same time^ and be£ore LpasB en 
lo the ferther consideration of this ptocaediag, I 
de^m it due to the subject to a»s>ert| as an ladispn- 
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iaUe tsiCt, l^at tte^te is grduni in out commmmtm 
tot the use of analogous phraseology ni detcribiiig 
almost all the different classes of our thoag^ts : 
And the only fiuilt, or ainise, of diis expedient 
seei9s ta be that we have no conception of the 
matter iti question sttffkientiy d^nite^ or ckttr^ to 
jus^y the partictdar imagery which toe empicy as 
exfaifaiting aisemblance of mental operations. Dr. 
Reid hiEoaelf, (who equally with Mr. Stewart was 
the rigorons opponent of any resemblance in the 
sul^ects,) admitted In die fullest manner the exist- 
ence of such analogies; and expressly attributed 
to the mind '^ opemtumsr and to our thoughts a 
usual stete of ^' ebtdUtion'' and '' fermentatum.'' 
And^ theref(»:e^ it is essential to insist here up(m this 
agreement to the fact, that there is ground for thi^ 
assertion of these analogies; which it wduld be 
vain to attempt to deny. In otiier words ; there 
is within us a continual conscious variety qf feelings 
and appearances co-existeM in time : and these feel- 
ings and appearances are amtinuaUy changing and 
giving place to others in succession :. insomuch, that 
the fermentation of liquor in a vessel,— (the figure 
chosen by Dr. Reid for an illustration of the fact) — 
is ampcarative stiUness and simpUdtyj to the menial 
mijpture and variety in question. At the same timie, 
all philosophers are now agreed diat the thot^kts 
or operations of the mind are nothing but ^ates or 
modyications of the mind i6se^^ -— Can we, then, 
behold it as being any other than the result of a 
philosophical hallucination, when we bear it, in 
the face of all this admitted VAaiEtr^ of mental 
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MODCFicATiova, gravdy asserted that tiie mind 
must be a Simple Essence ? What renders tiiis the 
more surprising is, that Professor Stewart himself, 
though he talks not like Dr. Reid by emplo3ring 
the lenDS—ebtdUtian and fermentation j-^yet, (d- 
together admits the fact in its fuUest extent. Thus, 
in the b^inning of; his Elements, (page 9.) he says 
— 5' Upon a slight attention to the operations of 
*^ our own minds, they appear to be so complicated 
i'and so infinitely diversified, that it seems to be 
f5 impossible to reduce them to any general laws." 
—With regard to this fact, indeed, all Pneumato- 
logists are agreed. And can we, then, restrain 
our wonder when, along with this, we hear on any 
hand an arbitrary assumption that tiie Mind is a 
Simple Thing, that is, an assertion c^ an If^nite 
Co-existent Variety, and an Infinite Succession of 
Changes, all taking place in a Substcmce which is as- 
sumed as being Absolvtzly Simple? (See Note c.) 
As for the farther question. Whether what are 
usually understood as being the more interior 
changes in the mind are in any way similar (which 
certainly means more than analogous) to the physi- 
cal operations of Body ? I apprehend that, after it 
has been proved, (as it has been) that what may 
be called the more exterior thoughts of the mind — 
namelyr— our Sensation of colors, &c. are certainly 
extended mo^^&cBiions, there cannot be any rea- 
sonable plea to deny the probability of the fact : 
Although, with regard to this question, the veil is 
not, and perhaps never may be, withdrawn from 
the means of resolving it. As a sort of parallel 
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procedare with a view to illustrate the qu^ti^n, 
however, I observe that, although we frequently 
feel, and cannot doubt, that there are internal 
change going on within the organic frame of our 
bodies, we cannot from this fact in the least degree ' 
define the analogy of those internal parts to the eter- 
nal members of our frame, nor trace the mechanism of 
their operations: whereas, in contrariety to this, 
we can accurately define the e^rlerior parts, and 
describe the exterior motions, of our bodies. In 
like manner, then, we cannot give any account of 
the shapes, sizes, or motions, of our more Interim* 
Thoughts: whereas, we can accurately describe 
jcmr more Exterior Thoughts as having superficial 
sizes, and shapes, in endless varieties, both iso« 
chronously and in succession. The reason of the 
thing appears to be similar in each case: A 
man cannot peer into either his own mind, or hia 
own body: But, as he can ascertain, from an actual 
survey, that the outside of his Body operates by 
Extension; he would, by parity of reasoning, 
(even without the aid of looking into the Bodies of 
other men,) be bound to infer that the interior also 
of his frame operates by Extension : And, I con- 
ceive that this same reasoning must be legitimate 
when applied to the mind. 

And here, as bearing upon the subject, I observe 
that Professor Stewart, notwithstanding all the 
length he has gone in the matter, was not led into 
the absurdity of denying that his mind was an inha- 
bitant of his body: On the contrary, he has left the 
Anciait Doctrine of the ko^-belation op mind 
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TO PLACE, aft a DamUct tot tke uaa of thoM. wIm 
may choose in modena times to pidc it up: He 
tei]r8, in tbe Piej Bis. in his PhiL Ess. page 5^ 
'' 1 flatter myself it will not be tn&rred"— '' that I 
^"^eutertain any doubt of the intimate connection 
''which exists between these phenomena" (he 
means ^ekadketmd^ '' and the oigaaisetion of the 
'' body/' Let us now, therefiore, suppose a man'a 
body exposed to the action of fire : And, in this 
Qase,.if his. mim/ be atbri^kd iobe in hi$ bo^, it is 
impossible to deny that his mind, as well as his 
body, moat become heated. Let us next, then, 
observe .u^iftot we invariaify Jind to be the effect of 
beat upon the body, and upon the mind, reapea- 
ttvely.-t^A. gentle beat or wartnth so0ths the mind 
gently ; .wskii insensibly, expands the body. A great 
heat makes the parts df the body sennbly rqpel each 
ether J and, in its great increase, it dejstroys ihe 
body bydistandng its parts: And the identical same 
heat causes ar^uish and agony in the mind. Can 
$my man, then, if he reason legitimately on this 
oo]3«spondence, deny that the correspondence itf- 
fiffds great ^ound of probability that tbe ar^uish 
wr a^ony qf mind occd^ioned by heat is caused by 
imte modification qfstructm^ther^nl I feel assured 
that Newton would have assented to this prc^Mibi* 
lily, and. have given it his deliberate support. As 
fot the reason why we are enabled to disoem what 
nay be. called the exterior anatcmiy of our . Sensa- 
tions of Color, and of Touch ; and yet, are denied 
the like discommentin the case of our more inte- 
nor. thoughts.;, it may^ perhaps, be because the 
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different result k unavoidaMe from the very natupe 
of the latter. But this much, at lea^t, may be 
said, upon other ground, — ^namely — (upon that of 
jmal causes) which is, that there is the greatest utility 
and demand for our discerning the anatomy of our 
exterior modifications ^uch as odors ; while there 
appears no pressing demand for our discerning the 
anatomy of our more inward thoughts. And i^ 
may be farther suggested, that, ^o be^tutifuUy is 
this economy (rfProvidence observable even inth# 
Vari^ of Sorts of our Eaierior Sensations, tbat 
their £xtensi(m is hardiy to be demonstrated in th^ 
Sense of hearing, and not ciJt all in thai of sftidtingl 
in each of which Senses it would be a useless 
thing to note it : While the property of Extension 
'^plainly demonstrable in the Sense of Taste; and 
lar more definitely so in Touch ; and exquisitely 
so in the finer and distant Touj3^ <^f Sigkt--^^'^ 
most eompr^hei^ve and intelligent of all the 
Senses. 

Collaterally with these considerations, I observe 
that analogical languagemnst have proceeded ori- 
ginally from analogical imaginations; and not the 
reverse. And, therefefre, it was not a sound as-^ 
gumption, in GroiuiaK, to affirm tliat analogical 
term^ are the causes that «et 1^1^ imagination on work g 
jalthough such terms, c^ainly, might thus iterate 
upon any .man wlio should not think at all for him- 
self. The undeniaible truth of the matttt* i$ ^tiu^ 
the iix^ination of ev^ man justifies, because it 
sugge^s, anal<^ioal language* Atid, wiiat is a &iot 
<]f jmAch greater mp»ieiit on ^tbis point is^ that ihfi 
Man. 2 b 
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imaginations of all men are agreed upon asserting spe^ 
eificatty One Same train of analogies ; which una-- 
nimity in the proceeding ofaU Minds is good ground 
for beHeving that the images in question must be 
real, and true« And since, in correspondence with 
this fact, the Exterior Sensations of the mind are 
ascertained by rationated proof to possess ^physi-^ 
cal anatomy, and to undergo continual and endless 
changes by the medium of Extension; it must be 
legitimate to infer that our own vert passions 

AND MOST INTERNAL DELIBERATIONS are, in like 

manner, effected by, or with, ^amejc?^^^^/ changes 
in the interior of the Percipient. 

To step, for a moment here, from the confines 
of Pneumatological science, and touch upon Gere* 
bral Anatomy ; which two Subjects are certainly 
two most distinct Sciences: and which I have 
not the smallest intention of confounding, although 
perhaps the one may be made to reflect some light 
upon the other ; I am led to suggest, that it would 
seem as if the Percipient cannot be less In Volume 
than can enable it to sustain Sensations of Colors 
of nearly the same size as the visual impressions made 
on the retina of the eye : Because all distant objects, 
whatever be their real magnitudes, are perceived by 
the mind as being neither notably larger, nor less, 
than the impressions on the retinated expansion 
of the optic nerve. Along with this fact, I farther 
remark, th?it the beds in which the optic nerves 
4:erminate, (which cerebral beds, in all probability^ 
discharge the last neryous process upon the Mind,) 
appear to be nearfy of the same gross size as the 
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expansion of the retina over the fund of the efye. 
Having adverted to these corresponding facts ; I 
shall leave it to others to consider^ whether this 
approximation to equality, between these expan- 
sions OF EACH END of the Optic tnmkyiB an acci- 
dental coincidence, or is one which seems to bear 
at all upon the question concerning the Seat of 
Perception. 

It is ssdd that no less a physiologist than Soe- 
MERiNG has written a work, purposely to show 
that the place in question is in a Ventricle of the 
Brain; — a fact which I remark here only in order 
to observe that, the inference he draws may, or 
may not, bear upon the fact to which I have just 
adverted. All that I shall hazard upon the matter 
at present is, that, if anatomy shall ever solve the 
problem of the seat of Perception ; and, if this 
Seat prove to be as large as would seem to be indi- 
cated by the superficial expansion of our sensations 
of Colors ; this Bulk would leave most ample room 
for an infinity in the Variety, and the Succession, 
of Changes which our Thoughts actually exhibit. 
A Percipient so large^^ as that now supposed, would 
be a world in size, co^psured with any of those 
piicroscopic animals which exhibit a vast variety 
of changes, even in their extremely minute bodies. 

In case any Reideian should incline to censure 
me, for having in the above remarks transgressed 
the limits of Pneumatological Science ; I might 
reply tjiat. Professor Stewart has been guilty of no 
less a transgression of those limits. . In a Note, in 
the Pre. Dis. to his PhUos(^hical Essays, page JO, 
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he has entered into a suggestion c^ his opiimn that 
•^'' the hypothesis which assumes the existence 
'^ of a subtil fluid in the nerves, propagated by theif 
" means from the brain to the different parts (A 
'* the body, is of great antiquity and is certainly 
" less repugnant to the general anatomy of our 
** frame, than that'* (he means the hypothesis of 
vibrations) " by which it has been supplanted/' 
Now I agfree with Mr. Stewfflrt, with regard to this 
preference. But, at the satiae time, I must object 
that, the very fact of his having condescended to ex*- 
press ANV CHOICE, between any physiological hypo- 
theses whatever on the subject j as completely brings 
him under the charge of violating his own course of 
philosophising as an inextentionist, as if he had 
preferred the worst, instead of the best, hypothesis 
that could be formed on the subject. 'And, to this 
example of his tampering with physiological hypothe- 
ses, I have to add that, it was nothing short of a 
manifest absurdity in Mr. Stewart to admit the inti- 
mate connection of body and mind; ahd, in Des 
Cartes to assign the pineal gland to the soul for its 
residence; while both these 'Writers gravely asserted 
the mind's inextension : which Des Cartes did for- 
mally ; and Professor Stewart (^though he affects to 
condemn the inquiry at alt) has done virtually in his 
denial of the Extension of our Sensations. There 
is no unbiased person, of the least competency ih 
philosophical speculation, but must admit that the 
pure Scholastic doctrine of the Inextension of the 
Mind, if attempted to be coupled along with that of 
the Minds being in Place, is a most manifest ab- 
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surdity: And yet, these two Writers have pro- 
mulgated this vast absurdity without disguise, or 3 
heeding of the consequence. Philosophy is bound 
to wipe away such a disgrace. There is an abso-» 
lute necessity, for her very credit or existence, 
that no Writer should in future be allowed to play 
as it were fast and loose, upon this point. And, if 
any one should so transgress ; he must pay the 
penalty of being silenced, though we should iStill 
ascribe to him the merit of having been in earnest, 
and of not being aware of his transgression. 

As an additional striking example of this kind 
of proceeding on the part of Mr. Stewart ; we have 
seen, it has been expressly admitted by him that 
there is an intimate connexion between the Body 
and the Mind ; and yet, how does this agree with 
his doctrine of Causality ? Has he not expressed 
his belief that, the wonder of one body's operating 
upon another from a distance, is not at all lessened 
by supposing the two l)odies to be in contact? 
Then, wht should he believe in an intimate con^ 
nexion between our Body and our Mind ? Philoso- 
phy rejects the concession, with proper feeling, ^a? 
coming from Him. He was bound to be consistent 
with himself. In a word ; Mr. Stewart, from his 
general doctrine of Causality, ought to have otd- 
gone all the Schoolmen in denying to the Mmd all 
relation to place : — and yet, '* he flatters himself 
** it will not be inferred that he entertains any doubt 
^' of the intimate connexion which exists between 
^* tiiese'' (i. e. mental) "phenomena and the or- 
'* ganisalion of the body." Nor is this piece of 
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kgerdemain yet completed: for we find, in 
another place, Mr. Stewart exultingly asserts that» 
for any thing we can prove to the contrary, the 
connexion between the Sensations and the Exter- 
nal Impressions may be merely arbitrary, i* e. 
MERE CONCOMITANCES, wtthout Qfiy connesion atoll! 
What have the men of England done, that their 
Understanding should have been deemed a fit 
Votary, to bow to such tergiversations in so-called 
philosophy as are here exhibited ? 

But to return, now, to the intention of Professor 
Stewart in his introducing the quotation from 
Crousaz. It appears to have been his purpose not 
only to deny those analogies which his predecessor 
Dr. Reid had freely admitted ; but, principally to 
condemn, in common with Reid, every assumption 
of any resemblance between any of our Thoughts or 
Sensations and the primary qualities of bodies. 
Upon this Mt. Stewart s design, therefore, I ob- 
serve that the denial by Grousaz, of any resem- 
blance, between such Thoughts as he has enume- 
rated in the passage in question and the Images 
to which they are usually likened, is perfectly com- 
patible with a collateral admission that our Exterior 
Sensations are extended. In or4er to illustrate this 
truth, I shall here advert to the doctrine of Locke 
with regard to primary and secondary qualities ; 
because, I suspect, many readers have been led 
into a misconception of this part of his doctrine. 
Locke justly held that, those sensations of the mind 
which he unfortunately called the Secondary Quali' 
ties of Wie*— namely-^-colors, — sounds, — smells. 
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— &c. — are not resemblances of any thing in 
BODIES. But, any one has greatly mistaken Locke, 
if he supposes him to have held that our Sensa- 
tions of color are not extended. In proof of thig 
fact, besides Locke's well-known comparison of 
our Ideas of Sight to *' Pictures in a dark closet^ I 
shall merely refer to the following passage, \Book 
2. cha]p. 13.) where he says — " It is true solidity 
** cannot exist without extension; neither can 
" scarlet color exist without extension.'* And 
here I need not tell the least informed rdader that, 
by '^ color f'' Locke meant a Sensation^ and not an 
external quality. Here, therefore, it is nianifest^, 
Locke speaks perfectly in a parallel, or at least 
compatibly, with Crousaz ; that is to say, he de- 
nies that Red, Blue, or Yellow, considered merely 
as the Tints, red, blue, or yellow, is like to any such 
quality as Extension, or Figure; but he neverthe- 
less asserts, as the most undeniable of truths, that 
these I^nts are extended and figured; and that they 
" cannot exist without extension.'' For the sake of 
such readers as may require to have the distinction 
in question more perfectly pointed out, I may here 
urge that, the Tint of yellow, or of any other 
Color, is as different an object in the contemplation 
of a Pneumatologist from the Extension of that 
75nf, as Color is diflTerent from sorrow, or grati«» 
tude : although Color is essentially united with Ex^ 
tension in the same Sensation, of which it forms 
the j)hysical basis. 

But here, on the other hand, it is requisite to 
remark that nothing could be more ccmfused, or 
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Ulog^ed, than &e phraseology and reagoning of 
^jooke ccmceming what are called Primary and 
Secondary qualities of bodies, — a procedure which 
eertaioly left open to Dr. Reid a field for showing 
tiiat our Sensations of Touch, consid^ed merelt 
AS Touches, are no more resemblances <rf eit^r 
Solidity, Hardness, Figure, or JEstmmen, than our 
Sensations of Colors, considered hzhbly as Tints, 
are resemblances of Figure, or Extension. But 
. ^ fact stands demonstrated, nevertheless, against 
the whole attempt of Reid, that the Sensations of 
. erery one of our senses (although in the sense of 
gmell U is wholly useless, and hardly discemabk,) 
possess the ccwi^iwrf attributes of beings each om of 
them, some T6uch, Taste, Sounp, Smell, or 
Tint, tmited to or bottomed upon a basis of exten- 
sion. And, agreeably with this distinction, we 
find, Lockci while he calls Coloe, cmsidered as 
Mere Tint, a Secondary quality of bodies, at 
the same time also justly assigns |:o Sight an ap* 
prehension of the physical basis of these Tints — 
, namely — Extension, which last is a Primary 
quality o£ bodies. I suppose the exposition^ now 
afforded, may perhaps serve to extricate many 
readers firom ^ difficulty, which I think they may 
have labored under, to understand the meanmg of 
much that has been written on this Subject j since 
Hkb term Seco^ry quality of bodies hs& ^ strong 
4;endenpy to iuYolve its merits in confusion, 
^ A particular contexture of the minute parts of 
bodies gives Hiem a pow^r to reflect light in such a 
m^xmrn, as to raise in, us Sen^aiAOfxs of Cc)|prs: 
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And this power ib very properly called a Suomhry 
Quality in the body: But this phrase has unfortu- 
nately bieen misapplied, or misapprehended^ to 
mean Sensations of Colors in the Mind. Hence, 
there is an ambiguity in the phrase in question; 
which readers in general may require to be guarded 
against. 



2. 



As forming the last of the crucial objections, . 
which was proposed to be laid out in this work 
against the Reideian Philosophy ; I come now to 
the statement 6f that very extraordinary change in 
the philosophical direction of Dr. Reid— namely — 
his going over, from the Idealism of Berkeley, to 
which he had originally subscribed ; and his con- 
sequent projection ctf his own Theory. After the 
series of objections which have been laid in the 
foregoing pages, against the assumptions and con- 
clusions of the Reideian philosophy, I conceive it 
will be crowning the mass of fallacies, which have 
been shewn to be built up in that philosophy, to 
afford the history of this singular apdstacy; it 
being, in my humble opinion, a description of not 
only of one of the most extraordinary conversions 
from one philosophical creed to its opposite ; but, 
at the same time, a conversion founded upon one 
of the most egregious mistakes that ever befel a 
speculative mind, in any enlightened age. And, if 
I am borne but in this opinion, the interests l>f 
Man. • -• 2 c 
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Pn^mnaColdgjr we toe deeply afc stadu^, not lb 
H^ke it urgent upon all those, who lAay hafve m« 
oMned to thkk either Dr. Reid or his distingtiyied 
gbecessor a sound a«&ority oi^ the Svhjec^, td 
tttend eamesify te the merks oi the ease. 

In bis Essays on the Int. Powers, Esss^ 2. 
Chap. 10. Dr. Reid, with a candour that affords^ a 
light for which the Subject will ever be deeply 
indebted to him, informs us to the following ef- 
fect :— '* If I may presume" (says he) *' to speak 
*' my own sentiments, I once believed this doctrine 
'^ of Ideas so firmly, as to have embraced the whole 
** oi Berkeley's System in ccmsequence^ of it, tifl 
** finding other consequences to follow fixnn it 
^* which gave me mote uneasiness than the want 
'^ of a material world, it came into my head, m&m 
^' thaa forty years ago, to put the question. What 
f « evidence totve I for the doctrine that all the ob- 
<' jecte of my knowledge are ideas in my owa 
''mindr 

Now, before I proceed to state wh»t waa the 
tesuli of this question in the mind of Reid, it ia 
very material to put the quration : How couM this 
Philosopher, in the blush of his manhood^, '^ em^^ 
*' brace tite whole of Berkeley's system,'* which 
prkrumfy esitdudGS the pomble existence of a tajlte^ 
M Aii world ; when Dr. Reid, s^fkrwaariBy fcAind 
Qiit that a belief Jn a matenal world is a law of ouf 
nabine, a law of msttMtr^tiiHt it '' d^s the ptw^Ti 
^ ^ rea^m; a»d laughs at all the artillery of the 
** logicianV' Assuredly, if this diacov^y of y& be 
teak hftimust have kiti^as^ law of his wOurefMrn 
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tks bcgimimg i>f kis ^p^^-wA, mt least, it taiii^ 
kave obliged him in his fin^t aianhood to laugh ^ 
heartily at all the artiliery of Bsrkclev; as it 
afterwards was yiewed by him as hanng such effect 
Hpoa that of the Logxciait. And heie> as a mat- 
ter worthy of remark, I observe that Reid might 
luiTe embraced a certain doctrine of Ideas, and 
still haye believed in a Material World, as we 
know was the case of Loc^ and Des Cartes. But, 
we find, he generously throws the whole mattef 
into the opposite scale,—'' he embraced the whole of 
*' Berkekjfs system ;" and, durmg that time, na 
doubt, he thought lightly, or rather laughed 
heartily, '* at the wa$Uofa Material World:'' Yet he 
afterwards finds that, the belief in a material world 
is a law (four nature, prior to any other belief If 
there be any man, who can contemplate such a 
procedure in Philosophy as is exhibited m the 
case now stated, without viewing it as being a 
most deplorable example of the operation of preju*^ 
dice ; I leave him to the consideration of those who 
are more ccnnpetent to pronounce upon his impar« 
tiality than I am. But I proceed, now, to the 
History of the evidence, upon which the conver-# 
sion of Dr. Reid appears to have be^i brought 
about. 

The doctrine of Berkelsy, on the subject of 
Visual Percepti(Hi is^ that, if a man were bom 
blind and were subsequently made to (E^e ; — ** the 
'' objects intromitted by sight would appear to 
^' him (as in tratfi they are) no other than a new 
^' 8^ of thoughts, or smsations, each of mhmh is 
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\* as near to him as the perceptions of pleasure or 
" pain/' Now this doctrine of Berkeley, in com- 
mon with the views of Locke and of Des Cartes, 
{assumed merely upon a consciousness of the fact,) is 
that very same truth which it has been the office 
of the Laws of Primary Vision to reduce to ana- 
lytkal proof . And, in opposition to this comnum 
assumption of all Idealists, Dr. Reid has proceeded, 
in his philosophical apostacy from the Greed of 
Berkeley, upon a mistake of a fact, which I shall 
now state; observing that it is the only attempt 
at evidence, so far as I am aware, that Dr. Reid has 
ever adduced, in his writings upon this subject. 

It must be evident that, when Reid first took 
the alarm, and became bent upon forsaking the 
Scheme of Berkeley provided any possible means 
should present of quitting its , wreck ; he must 
naturally have looked around him for some argu- 
ment, ^Yaok could enable him to, deny the ideal 
extension of our sensations of colors, which, as a 
Berkeleian, he had heretofore firmly believed in. 
Now, it appears that, in this state of his mind, Dr. 
Reid feU upon the statement .which Gheselden 
published, in his account of the youth whom he 
had couched for a cataract ; in which account we 
have the following passage : — ** they can discern 
^' in no other manner than a sound eye can through 
*' a glass of broken jelly, where. a great variety of 
f ' surfaces so differently refiract the light, that the 
'^several distinct pencils of rays cannot be col- 
** locted by the eye into their proper foci ; where- 
*f f<Npe tlie shape of an object in such case canned 
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" be distinguished, though the ccdour may." — Dr. 
Reid does not» indeed, expressly inform us that he 
grounded his Scheme upon this account of the fact 
furnish^ by Cheselden* But it is so manifestly 
implied, in what I am now going to quote from 
Reid, that I shall leave it to every reader, whether 
there can be any doubt of the matter. 

In his Inquiry, chap. 6. sec. 8. Dr. Reid says — 
** Let us suppose that the eye were so constituted, 
** that the rays coming from any one point of the 
" object were not, as they are in our eyes, collected 
** in one part of the retina^ but diflFused over the 
** whole. It is evident, to those who understand the 
*' structure of eye, that such an eye as we have 
" supposed would show the colors of a body as our 
" eyes do, but that it would neither show figure or 
** position. The operation of such an eye would be 
" precisely similar to that of hearing and smell : it 
" would give no perception of figure or extension, 
" but merely of color. Nor is the supposition we 
" have made altogether imaginary : for it is nearly 
*' the case of most people who have cataracts, 
** whose chrystalline, as Mr. Cheselden observes, 
" does not altogether exclude the rays of light, 
*^ but diffuses them over the retina^ so that such 
** persons see things as one does through a glass 
*' of broken jelly ; they perceive the colour, but 
5* nothing of the figure or magnitude of objects." 

After perusing this last quotation, it is material 
to point out that, in point of fact, we have the 
Wh)k Theory of Reid i^nixx^ in the case quoted 
by Ghesfild^i, as it were in a. fortress garrisoned 
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bjjr the single fact of what was perceived by tibie 
youth token Jirst made to He* If this £ebct caa de^ 
£etad Raid's Theory ; it is wdl. If not^ he hm 
ucrthing else left for it : For, as to all that Eeid 
has written upon Sensations of Touch; it is alto- 
gether useless, and worse than useless, fyt this 
reason— namely— that, while h6 had confideatly 
asserted, and asserted in utter vidatton of the ge- 
neral feeling crfniankind, liwtt our Touches are net 
extended, there is no crucial medium qf ducting Me 
truth in the Seme of Touckj as there is in that of 
Sight, since there never was a human being bam 
vfithout the sense of Touch, and therefore it is impos-^ 
sible to prove other than by present consciousness that 
our very first touches must have conveyed a feeling 
of extensiim ; although persons bom blind, and 
afterwards made to see, afford us this crucial test 
qf the fact in the case of Sight* It is manifest^ 
therefore, that the Sense of Sight, and the case of 
persons of mature age made to see who were once 
blind, affords an eaperimentum cruets qf inestimable 
value in the Science of Pneumatohgy. And herein 
it must at least be admitted that Dr. Reid was 
bold, or, instead of bold. Dr. Reid was in a very 
extraordinary degree under the influence of illu^ 
sion. I do not imagine that any persKHi with an 
unbiased mind, however much, or little, conver-* 
sant he may be in j^ilosophical matters, can for a 
moment miss to perceive that, when Cheselden 
says of persons laboring under a cataract, that— ^ 
*' the shape of an object, in such case, cannot be 
^' diseased, though ihe cdor may," lie maaiis onfy 
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thttb the sbape of any EXTEHiirAL object eaimdt 
be discerned, an^r more tkan a 9mnd eye can discern 
rte ^Aagse fff esmf object seen BEYoiri> and through 
'^ a ^^M ^ broken jelly.'' And I here ccHriWently 
iDTge. tbe matter, that, by statmg the fact as Che* 
$elden te^ done, he nevear thoughi of denymg that 
Sensations of Cobor^ m a patient having a catet*^ 
Fact, are sprexii %A his mind. As a conchasiy^ 
and indisputable test of this last- meiitioned tml&tj^ 
Cheselden hkaseU* informs us that, before kis 
patient had kamt to refer his sensations ef Gdbrs 
to THINGS EXTERNAL, he thonght ^ aU objects 
*' wimtever tomhed Ms eyes^ (as he expressed it,) cts 
" what he felt did, his stdnJ' 

It is, therefore, /row mc^ cases as that qwotd 
by Che^lden, a settled fact ofindactum m anatomcai 
Skienee, that patients who hare beent couched fiur 
cataracts, and have first begun to see 'in mature 
a^, T>ofed their Sensations of Colors spread out^ that 
is BEFORE it is possible for them to have formed ant 

** BIAS," or ANY REFERENCE whatCVei? tO EXTER- 
NAL obgectsw And yet, we have Professor Stewaift 
asserting, and rekeratiug throughout his writings 
the assertion, with a lofty tone of calm contempt 
ix any contrary opinion, that it is a '' bias in tcs to 
** connect color withjigure or ea^tensimJ' Here,' then^ 
as^upon so many other oecafflons, it is impossible to 
refram frcmi^ protesting, against such, a ^oceedii^» 
d3r being ia the last degree despotic in philosophy. 

But, if any thing hod been wanting to render 
the mistake o£Reidan object of the most poiiri:eKi 
remark; lit wobseroethat^ {^Letidbsof^glitbetiiy 
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" DIFFUSED over the retinay' jtist as if Diffusion 
WERE NOT Extension. It is, surely, an identical 
proposition, that, if an eye with a cataract discerns 
light DIFFUSED, it discerns it extended: And, 
therefore, all that Dr. Reid has said, about such 
im eye's not discerning the figure or magnitude of 
any object beyond it, is utterly nugatory : While 
his denial that Sensation of Color is extended is 
equally absurd, alid inconsistent with his own 
admission. Yet Dr. Reid was so hoodwinked by 
prejudice, as to be utterly blind t6 this egregious 
fallacy in his proceeding. And Mr. Stewart, 
equally hoodwinked by the same cause, has never 
been able to perceive that Reid labored under any 
such illusion. Is it possible that the Science of 
Pneumatology could ever be expected to advance 
under such auspices as these ? Or, can it require 
any ojher than such an exposition, as that now 
aflforded, to give an entire new turn to speculation 
on the subject. (See Note d.) 

In fine : It is on all occasions to be remembered, 
that this same attempt of Dr. Reid at inductive 
evidence, to prove the inextension of our sensations 
of Colors from the case given by Cheselden, is the 
ONLY evidence oflFercd by the School of Reid in 
order to carry the weight of so great an enterprise. 
And here, also, I may appeal to any ingenuous per- 
son, whethef this attempt of Reid, in his Inquiry, 
(eulogised as we haye seen it has been by Mr. 
Stewart as a model of speculation in Pneumatolo- 
gical Science) was^ or was not, an inquiry to deter- 
mine whether the mn4 is extended, or inextended? 
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I have altogether to hope, I may now with satis- 
&ction take leave of that Scheme which has cost 
so much of my attention, in the present and .in for- 
mer publications. And, if so, it may be safely 
affirmed that the negative good eflFected to the 
subject would be very great, even if m> positive 
views were to be substituted for those which have 
been exploded. 

It remains only to impress upon the recollection 
of readers . the consideration, that it is not the 
Writings of Reid, or the Writings of SteWart; 
(and far less is it the intetktions, or yet the real 
attainments of these Persons, who were good and 
enlightened men and distinguished ornaments of 
their Country;) that are aimed at principally 
OR ULTIMATELY by the objections which have been 
laid against the Reideiau Scheme in the course of 
my speculations : It only : so happens that the 
Scheme of Reid was a conspicuous and a singular 
attempt, made in modern times, to establish, upon 
the legitimate ground or evidence of the Baconian or 
Indicative Logic, the Ancient Scholastic doctrine of 
the Simplicity, (wAicA means the In^xtensio^j) of 
Mind. And this attempt has been uniformly op- 
posed by me from the following, considerations-^— 
nwaiely— First, That it is most glaringly fallacious, 
and has been demonstrated to be so by the Laws 
of the Configuration of our Sensations:. And has 
been farther confirmed to be so, by the foregoing 
exposure of mistakes, absurdities, and inconsist- 
encies, in Reid's, and in Stewart's, own writings: 
3Ian, 2 i>^ i 
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Atid, lastly^ has been still farther confirmed, by the 
express concession of Mr. Stewart, in the close of 
his life, by his subscribing to the Lockeian position 
of Lord Monboddo. Secondfy.—Th^t if, contrary to 
the fact in nature, the Fallacious Assumption of the 
Inextension of Mind be admitted ; it follows that it 
must be provided with a Handmaid to minister 
unto it; and this Handmaid is a Matebjal 
World : because inextended Minds, if all Absolute 
Space were filled with such, could not produce 
One physical action. But, the moment we admit 
the assumption of a Material World, Atheism has 
a Stance to build its House upon : For no Sound 
Philosopher ever did, or can, believe in a Creation 
Of Substantial Matter out of nothing ; and, 
therefore, no sound Philosopher can avoid being 
an Atheist, unless he canjyETHY the existence of 
MATTER* And, finally, the moment we have shewn 
philosophical ground to deny the existence of Mat- 
ter, we have annihilated the ground — the only 
GROUND — on which the Atheist builds his house. 
It is true ; if we only deny the existence of Mat- 
ter because it is desirable to do sp, we shall act 
like children who are slaves to their biases. But 
if we have kgitimate philosophical reasons for denying 
it ; we shdl, then, be less than children if we suffer 
it, like an incubus, to oppress the human Under-- 
standing, and blind our human prospects. 

As for Dr. Reid's believing that we perceive 
Tiafi Material World itself ; and Mr. Stew- 
art^s lending his Sanction to such a thing ; the attempt 
ftands alone, apart from all conceits on the Subject, 
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ancient or modern^ that were ever conjured up 
in any speculative mind : It is a touchstone, 
which must for ever form a test of the philosophical 
calibre of the Minds which could adopt it, — a ca- 
libre limited by the hand of nature, and which no 
labor of reading or reflection, nor yet the great 
advantage of conversational collision with other 
poinds, nor any adventitious aids, could enlarge. 
*— Such, however, we find, is the Philosophy which 
Professor Stewart, in his last Work, congratulatei^ 
the Metaphysicians of France upon their beginning 
to translate and disseminate. And from this fact 
it may be judged, whether any opposition could 
be t6o strong, or too resolutely persevered in, 
to rescue those, who shall come after us, from its 
promulgation and its consequences. 
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, The recorded evidence of the change of Professor Stewart, 
from the doctrine of Reid that all our Ideas are inextended 
and that we perceive the External World itself : to that of 
Locke, that we perceive no Objects but our own Extended 
Ideas of Sensation ; is of two different features: the one only 
involving, but the other evolving the fact Each of these ie 
equally conclusive in the eye of the Philosopher: but the latter 
is by far the most obviously so in that of a general reader. 
They are both contained in one of Mr. Stewart's Letters to me 
on the subject of our controversy, if such it can be called. And 
as this document is of very great, and in one sense inestimable 
value to the subject, especially since^ doubtless, it is the only 
evidence in existence which bears record to the evolving con- 
cession ; I deem it upon various accounts indispensable to fur- 
nish the following complete transcript of it. In so doing, I 
notice that the most essential, that is the doctrinal parts of this 
instrument are quoted in my printed Letter to Professor Stewart, 
prefixed to my First-Lines, published in the year 1820 ; and, 
since then, in a published Letter to him, under date April 6, 
1827 ; besides a recitation of these same extracts by the Monthly 
Review, in its Number for February, 1822 : And, lastly, the 
whole Letter has been republished, with other documents on the 
subject, in a recent channel to which I shall presently advert. 
When it is considered that no voucher of the evolving or ctr- 
cumstantial change exists except the Letter now in question, 
it is manifest, I could not be too cautious in showing that 
Mr. Stewart had much more than abundant time and opportu- 
nity to impeach the genuineness of this instrument, if that had 
been possible : From which fact it is to be presumed that no 
one will ever attempt to call it in question ; although I should 
always hold myself willing to submit the original to any pro- 
per inspection,, as I have of course already done in the case of 
several persons in my confidence. 
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** To John Fearn, Esqre." 

*♦ Kinneil-House, near Bo'-ness, N. B." 
** August 31, 1820." 
*' Sir, 

** I am just now honored with your Letter of the 24th 
August, and have to apologise for my long silence, after the re- 
peated communications with which you have already favored 
me. To a stranger to my personal habits it would be useless 
to plead the aversion to letter-writing, which I have felt from 
my earliest years, and which has now become almost invincible 
in consequence of the indolence incident to old age. To my 
intimate friends it is well known, that I have some other oc- 
cupations to which I am anxious to devote every moment of 
health and of leisure I can command. The plans which I long 
ago ventured to announce to the world yet remain unexecuted ; 
and I have but little time in prospect for the accomplbhment of 
my task. 

** In the present instance, however, since you will force me to 
acknowledge it, I must own that I have had other reasons for 
my delay. You seem to complain of some injury which I have 
done you in the First Part of my Dissertation ; add I can, with 
the most perfect sincerity declare, that to the best of my recol- , 
lection, neither you, nor any of your writings once occurred to 
my thoughts, while I was employed in the composition of that 
work. You refer to something I have said about Varieties of 
colour; and call on me to ' acknowledge your priority/ The 
only passage I can discover, in which I have used that expres- 
sion, is in pp. 100, 101, where I have mentioned as a self-evi- 
dent proposition that * if there had been no Variety in our Sen- 

* sations of colour, and still more, if we had no Sensation of co* 

* lour whatsoever^ the .Organ of Sight could give m no informit- 
> tion either with respect to figures or distances; and of conse- 

* quence, would be as useless to us, as if we had been afflicted, 

* from the moment of our birth, with a gutta serenaJ If this be 
the passage which has given you offence, I must take the 
liberty of observing, that I have taken no credit to myself for 
the novelty of the remark, which I have stated as a manifest 
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truth, and which is to be found in various books writtev fifty 
]^ears before I ever heard of your name. I shall only mentioD 
the first volume of Lord Monboddo's Origin and Progress 
of Language where it is expressly said, that * Colour is the pri- 

* mary perception of the Sense of Seeing, and that the Others are 

* only consequential.' * Figure and magnitude' (he adds) * are 
' nothing else but colour of a certain extent, and terminated in 
' a certain manner.' (V. 1. 2. edn. p. 26. Edinb. 1774.) Should 
this really be the observation you allude to, (and I cannot 
possibly think of any other,) you have my free consent to take 
the credit of the discovery; nor shall I ever dispute your 
claims to originality. I have only to request, on the other 
band, that you shall not insist on any acknowledgment on my 
part^ that I learned it from your publications. If from this 
principle, which has so long remained barren in the hands of 
6thers, you have been able to deduce any important conse- 
quences, the greater is the praise due to your inventive powers, 
and to your philosophical sagacity. 

" Before I conclude, I must beg leave to assure you that I am 
much less acquainted with your works than you are pleased to 
imagine.' I have spent much more of my life in thinking than 
in reading ; and this disposition grows upon me every day as I 
advance in years. I was led indeed by curiosity to dip into 
your volume on Consciousness, where 1 saw evident marks of 
an acute and penetrating, though somewhat too Self-confident 
genius ; but from the moment I found it stated as your serious 
opinion that ' the Human Mind is a flexible Spherule,' I was 
satisfied that your views and mine concerning the proper object 
of this branch of Science were so diametrically opposite, that 
I resolved to employ my time in what appeared to me (perhaps 
very erroneously) more profitable studies.— Since that period 

" This sarcasm was equally arrogant and unprovoked : I 
never imagined wha.t Mr. Stewart is here pleased to imagine for 
me. On the contrary, I impeach him, and posterity will judge 
frim, for WILFULLY NOT being acquainted with whs^t afiected 
the Subject so seriously as the Laws of Vision, which I both 
** addressed" to him and s6nt to his address. 
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I do ndt recount to have eVer read a Singk pagt 6f aby one o£ 
3rt>iir books; not even excepting that which you have done niev 
Hie honour to address to me thro' the medium of the press. 

** I have only to add, that if I haye now said any thing dis-- 
pleasing to you, you have compelled me to do so in my own 
defence. I have done all I could to avoid a correspondence,, 
which I fcNresaw from the beginning was more likely to widen: 
than to heal the breach which you conceived to exist betweei^ 
us; and which, I assure you, has given me no Small concern^ 
after the flattering accounts which I have received from 
Some of our common friends, of your amiable temper ami 
chariKster. — 

'* Were we living in the neighbourhood of each other, I should 
have much pleasure in cultivating your acquaintance ; and J^ 
have no doubt that we should find many Subjects for our cdn^ 
versation of a more agreeable nature than those which have 
given occasion to this letter, and on which I despair of our 
ever coming to a better Understanding l^y any argumentative 
discussions." > 

** I am, Sir, with Sincere regard," * 

"Your most Obed. and faithful Servant," 
** DuGALD Stewart.*' 

With respect to the tenor of the Letter, here transcribed \ 
without for a moment overlooking the parts of it that bespealf: 
courtesy, I am under the necessity, in the fifst place, to ob? 
serve, that Mr. Stewart's affecting to talk of his aversion to 
letter-writing ; — of his being forced in his own defence ; — of my 
being offended, — and of his not acknowledging that he took the 
matter in dispute from my writings: — b one tissue of irre^ 
levance to the subject, and was trifling wSth the pressure <^ 
the case. Various voices have agreed, past dispute, that he 
bad published a matter in which I had been before him* -And 
he was never asked, nor evefi Hcretly wished, by me to own thsek 
be to»k the matter from my writings : He was only called upon, 
in^^^ie justice, to own, in some' public ch^nuel^ that I WAi^ 
B$fpR£ him in t^e thing. And he was so requested, never if 
any tone of offended feeling ; but was solely solicited taremovp 
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from me both a presture and an odium, which his- poblicfttioii 
of the thing unacknowledged had brought upon me. And, 
lastly^ as for his time ; Jive minutei of it would have sufficed 
to restore to me my right, while he was publishing the Second 
Part of his Dissertation in the Britanniga, as I suggested to 
htm : and he well Inew that any acknowledgement, which he 
made to me in a nuinuscript ktter would hardly find circulation 
in any vehicle at all adequate to the purpose/ To sum up this 
consideration; his Letter, now quoted, unequiirocally eyinces 
that none of my previous applications to him were of a tenor to 
stand in the way of his doing what was required. And the 

' The assumed tenor of excuse in Mr. Stewart^i Letter has, 
in one instance, led to a prejudicial consequence. A writer 
of some remarks on the " Parriana'^ in the Times Newspaper, 
— a Channel to Which I had on a prior occasion been indebted 
for some handsome expressions in its observations on the ** £t- 
*' hliotheca Parriana," — has imputed to me '' an actual cor- 
** respondence with Dr. Parr, and an attempted correspondence 
" with Professor Stewart.'* Upon looking over Mr. Stewart's 
Letter, for the present purpose, it has struck me that the writer 
in question may have been led into the mistake by the passage in 
that Letter which expresses an endeavour ** to avoid a corres- 
'^pondence'' oh the subject. I trust it is unnecessary for me, for 
tiie sake of those who know me, to say that I never attempted 
A correspondence with Mr. Stewart in the sense imputed to me 
by tiie writer in the Times, But, considering the very wide 
circulation and great respectability of that Journal, it is indis- 
pensable that I should correct, to the Public, a mistake which 
reflects, not upon my pretensions as a writer, but on my 
sense of propriety. And I think it would be only uniform, 
with its usual character, in the Times itself to remove the 
untoward impression. As for Mr. Stewart's mention of his 
having done all he could to avoid a ccMrrespondence on the sub- 
ject; I must do myself the justice to say, that he might, with 
quite as much gravity, have talked of a desire to avoid a cor- 
respondence with any man who had only sued him justly for a 
debt of a thousand pounds. 
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haodsome. sentiments -which he has in this Letter expressed 
toward me as a man, altogether prove that the only thing 
which preyented his doing me justice as a philosopher was 
the fact, that he had placed himself upon ground which he 
was staked if possible to defend. In adverting to this ; I, on 
my own part, unfeignedly deplore that his act had bound me to 
the necessity of declining his courtesy, and even his kindness, 
in offering me the favor of his friendly converse, — a proffer 
which I should have deemed highly honorable to me as a pri- 
vate individual, but which was out of the question when made 
under the implied condition that I would forego the public ob- 
ject, of my life. , ' 

^ But the momentous and primary consideration, on the pre- 
sent occasion, is the fact of Mr. Stewart's having, under the 
pressure of the issue, identified himself, with the doctrine ef 
Lord MonhoddOfpy throwing himself into the redoubt of his 
Lordship's Lockeian position. That Professor Stewart did 
this without at the moment reflecting on the ruin it brought 
ppon.the Keideian Theory, and also upon hb own consistency, 
I suppose no one will ever deny. But the general tenor of his 
Letter proves, at least, that he was fully in the possession of his 
faculties when he wrote it; and that his eyes were completely 
open to the truth of the Lockeian doctrine to which he thus 
subscribed. Beyond a doubt, therefore, the subject may be 
congratulated on the event, from the influence it cannot fail to 
have on the minds of English readers. To prevent the matter ' 
from being mistaken, however, or by any means misapplied, I 
need only observe the uianifest fact^ that Mr. Stew^t quotes 
the position of Lord Monboddo as a ptooj of the fruth of his 
jown assertion that he ** h^d taken no credit to himself for 
i" th^ NOVELTY of the remark ;" which, in other words, means 
Mr. Stewart's sense, at the moment of his quoting, that his own 
|M)«tVtoii, concerning f* A variety of colors," and Lord 
Monbodfio's position of extended and terminated cor 
xoR« IS in substance one same position, that is—. 
jTHAT the one is resolvable into THE;0THE^. And, 
to confirm this it is most certain, and manifest to any one in ' 
the subject, that the former is resolvable into the latter. Were 

Man. 2 Ep^^rjlr> 
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it posaible for dulness itself, or for any other cause, to lead to a 
misinterpretation of this result ; it would be sufficient to urge 
iShat Mr. Stewart could neyer quote what he viewed as being a 
FALSE position of Lord Monboddo, as his antecedent^ or 
authority t for a true position asserted by himself. I have 
deemed it necessary to be thus guarded in the matter; not that 
any attempt hoM been made to deny die identification ; but only 
because of the great desire there must naturally be to deny it 
trere there a possible opening for the attempt, — a resort which 
could not be blamed were it practicable. 

Here I remark . that, if not adverted to, it might be 
thought, by some, that the identification of positions, now 
proved, at least bears out Mr. Stewart in his attempt to show 
that Lord' Monboddo had the priority to me in the generic po- 
sition that a VARIETY OF COLORS is necessary for a percep* 
tion of YisiBhE Outline or Figure. On this account, I 
refer to my other statements of the Subject, to show that Lord 
Monboddo's position amounted to no more than Berkeley, and 
Locke, and even Aristotle, knew before him : and yet, not one 
of these, nor any other author whom Professor Stewart could 
cite, in the least degree suspected that a variety of colors 
is the fact which involves the rationale or manner 
in which color is terminated. In the present instance, I have 
only room to cite the recent mention which has been made of 
the matter in the Monthly Review for September, 1828^ in the 
close of its observations on the Parriana ;-^*' We cannot help 
** saying, that the treatment he experience from Mr. Stew- 
** art, as here detailed, reflects no honor on the memory of that 
" distinguished writer. His claim to originality, in regard to 
** the particular position which Mr. Stewart affected to con- 
** sider as having so little merit, in point either of novelty or im- 
** portance, was long ago maintained in this Journal, and is put 
** beyond the reach of controversy by the statements here pub* 
*< lished/' Such are the sentiments in a publication of whose 
support I confess myself proud, because I feel that nd under 
motive, or partiality, will be imputed to it; and because if« as 
I suppose, it is one same authority, it has evinced its competency 
to the Subject in its former remarks on the First Lines. I deem 
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it of value, and on the present oqcasion of consequenoer 
to add that, among its last observations, which are indeed 
^gUy gratifying to me, it has mentioned the past want of 
general attention to my writings on the subject as being ** any 
** thing but creditable to the taste and discrimination of my 
** countrymen/' I thank this honorable Critic, for such decided 
aid. And, if my writings be found to bear out his opinion, the 
liberal part of our countrymen will admit the plea of u gene- 
rous advocate, iu a cause for the public good ; and all, that was 
desired, may be effected. 

But, over and above the foregoing conclusive reasons ; it is 
im[Nressive to add that Mr. Stewart, when urged on the subject, 
did not den^ the identification of himself with Lord Mon- 
boddo's position, which manifestly was no other than a virtual 
identification with the Laws of Vision, In one of those auto* 
gro]^ " repeated communications, with which*' (he says) " I 
'< favored him" (under date November 28th, 1818,) I ex- 
pressed myself as follows. And, in case any person should 
suppose that Mr. Stewart was not solicited with a sufficient 
observance of all the respect which his eminence could claim, 
the following specimen will afford satisfaction. — ** With regard 
" to the merits of the Laws of Vision themselves ; should Pro- 
** fessor Stewart do me the honor to point out any specific ob- 
''jection, it will be received by me with great and un- 
^< feigned respect, and certainly not in a controversial spirit* 
** But, at present, it is impossible for me to doubt that he has, 
** in effect, identified himself with the whole four Laws ; inso- 
" much, that I am strongly encouraged to hope that his very 
<< distinguished sanction will come forth, to accelerate the gene- 
** ral reception of these laws and the consequences which hang 
** upon them.*' — One should have thought that such language, 
as £At», might have sufficed the most inordinate assumption of 
intellectual superiority, and have procured a gracious and a 
candid answer. But What was the result? It was this: — 
Mr* Stewart, in his last Letter, (already quoted ;) while it is 
plain he felt himself unable to deny the identification ; and 
while his eyes were then, perhaps for the first time, completely 
open to the situation in which it placed both Dr. Reid and 
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himself as Philosophers ; yielded himself up to take refuge in the 
ungracious declaration that, ** he did not recollect to haw ever 
" read a single page of any one of my books,**^ after the Essay 
on Consciousness. Can it be imagined that my utmost ambi- 
tion could haye desired a more gratifying issue, of this cause, 
than that Mr. Stewart should have been fain to adopt such a 
mode of defence ? Can I fail in calculating upon that re-union 
of opinion, which must follow from haying brought Professor 
Stewart to consign, by his own conspicuous act, the Reideian 
Theory to the third heaven of speculative illusions? — At any 
rato ; I appeal the Subject to the intellectual portion of my 
countrymen now living : and leave with them that responsibility 
which must attach to any continued want of affording what b 
due to its advancement. 

It remains to notice, here, as concerning the issue with Mr* 
Stewart altogether, that the very learned Editor of " Parriana'' 
having written to me, to request that I would furnish him, (with 
a view to their publication,) any letters I had of the late vene- 
rable Dr. Parr; and, it being understood, generally, that thi^ 
gentleman had been intended by Dr. Parr to be his Biographer; 
I thought I could not do better, as a tribute of respect and gra- 
titude to the deceased, than supply any such ; while, also, the 
publication of these letters was very material to the elucidation 
of the controversy. I therefore transmitted to Mr. Barker 
those letters of Dr. Parr to me which are published in his 
book : And he, upon observing the tenor of their contents, very 
handsomely offered to insert also, in his work, my correspon- 
dence with Professor Stewart, and other matters relevant. In 
the result, he has executed this intention in a very full and 
effective manner; for which I consider both myself and the 

' They were not ** books,*' nor bulky : but were short tracts, 
of perhaps from thirty to fifty pages, which could take up but a 
few minutes to apprehend the truths they contain. Could it be 
any thing les^ than a resolve concentrated by the utMost pres- 
sure, that had force to resist the curiosity which must have 
prompted any philosopher to look into them ? 
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Subject materially indebted to him.' The account^ which has 
thus been placed before the Public^ is far more particular and 
documentary than that which is prefixed to my First Lines : 
And it forms a history of the Subject, which will be matter of 
interesting and valuable future reference. Its value, indeed, 
has been acknowledged by more than one Critic of the Par- 
riana. And, in the insertion of it, Mr. Barker could have had 
no motive, but a desire for the advancement of truth. As for 
any private advantage ; it was out of the question, as I have 
not a doubt that he might have had abundant materials, of a 
very different and more popular complexion, to fill up his 
volume, had that been his object. I owe this unasked explana- 
tion, to a gentleman who has spontaneously evinced his feeling 
that I had justice on my side ; and who has certainly been 
upright in affording his aid toward my obtaining it, at the 
same time that he was not uninfluenced by the consideration, 
that the papers in question have another value, in being mor^ 
important to science, than they are to individual right. 

In mentioning the name of Dr. Parr, on the present occasion, 
I cannot withhold my tribute of veneration of what I consider 
as the' first of all his qualities — that of an upright and gene- 
rous spirit. His admiration of Professor Stewart was great, 
and avowed. And Mr. Stewart, as may be seen from the 
correspondence published in the Works of Dr. Parr, had 
lavished on him compliment, even to adulation. And yet, 
not all this could induce Dr. Parr to withhold the generous part 
he has taken in the matter between Mr. Stewart and myself. 
It may be judged what must have been the impression made 
on Dr. Parr's mind by the proceeding of Mr. Stewart, when he 
has expressed himself as follows in a Letter to me, (published 
in the Parriana,) of which he knew I must, if requisite, avail 
myself: — *^ If Stewart deals out a scanty measure of justice to 
** you, leave him thus far to the disapprobation of wise and 
good men.'' Upon this good advice I have here only to say, 
that Mr. Stewart lived, and died, without dealing out the 
most scanty measure of justice, either to me or to the subject. 
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NOTES. 

Note Ay page 30. 
Professor Stewart has complained, in his Dissertation, 
that he had " conversed with many, with whom he found it 
" quite in vain to argue, and this not from any defect in their 
" reasoning powers," on the fact of Colors being in their Minds. 
But this, I think, is not surprising when we consider how inve- 
terate the prejudice is in all mankind, from early life, to believe 
that color is a skin adhering to the outsides of external bodies. 
I shall resume this consideration, in the Section of our 7%titX:tit^ 
in Colors. 

Note on Dr. Parr's Opinion.^See page 94. 
The words of Dr. Parr, in his Letter on the Subject, are 
these;. — " And though my judgment does not go along with 
** you, yet my affections sympathise with you, and my imagi- 
" nation at least is strongly acted upon by your representation 
" of the Deity, as vbible in his works." Upon this opinion I 
have remarked, in the Parriana, that, after admitting (as he had 
done) the /^remt^e^-r-namely — the Laws of Vision, — it could not 
have been his unbiased judgment ^ but only his judgment under 
a bias of his imagination, that could have borne h|m out in i^ de- 
nial of the conclusion deduced by me. . But, since writing that 
remark, I have been sensible that there has been a mistake on 
BOTH sides. The correct fact b, that Dr. Parr denied my 
conclusion only owing to the mistake of supposing it to be that 
of our perceiving the Ideas, or the Energies, of the • Deity ; 
Whereas, the conclusion so denied by him is not mine; but. is 
that of Malebranche, and is infinitely different from mi^e. 
I regret that death has put it out of my power to point out this 
mistake to the venerable Dr. Parr ; and to secure his senti- 
ments on the actual fact of the case. But, for the sake of the 
living, this explanation will, I trust, do equal justice to Dr. 
Parr and to the Subject* One thing at any rate is certain^ 
jiamely, that Dr. Parr forms another tllus|rio>us autiiority, of a 
Churchman, in addition to those of Berkeley and Malebranche, 
vouching that my conclusion is altogether compatible to work 
with the truth of the Mosaic Scriptures. 
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Note on Dr. tleid's Objection, of a Double Object of Percep- 
tion. — See page 98. 

I)r. Reid, in his Essays on the Int. Powers, Ess. 2, chap. 9. 
has put in an ohjection against Locke's doctrine of Ideas, upon 
which he lays great stress, — namely — that if we perceive by 
means of Ideas, we must have a Double Object of perception 
every time we either perceive or think of any external object. 
The fact, which he has therein asserted, is true. But it presents 
no objection to the Subject : And one is only surprised that any 
Philosopher could raise an objection out of it. I have shewn 
at large, in the Section of our Thinking in Colors, that Every 
External Object is at least a double object, or rather is TVro 
Different Objects one enveloped in another. And, besides 
this class of perceptions, it is a manifest truth that, in various 
other ways, we coiitinually perceive two, three^ or more, objects, 
one as it were involved in or behind another, when, at the same 
time, we consider ourselves as perceiving only one single ob- 
ject : In which processes it is farther remarkable, that the 
object we consider ourselves as perceiving is the farthest from 
our perception of the whole group. Thus, at a masquerade, we 
consider ourselves as perceiving a man, or a woman, and we 
converse with this person ; without all the while perceiving one 
particle of this person ; but, instead of the person, perceive only 
an envelop of dress. And, if this person's face were exposed 
to our view, we should still consider ourselves as perceiving aiid 
contemplating the unseen attributes that are indicated by the 
face. In like manner, we consider ourselves as perceiving a 
book, or a table, or any other piece of furniture, when we are 
in reality perceiving only some covering of it. Now, in any of 
all these processes there never is any confuHon, or mistake, 
occasioned by either the duplicity or the multiplicity of the 
objects. The objection of Reid, therefore, is most nugatory 
and unfounded ; and it cannot require farther explosion. 

JVipie-CL— Oit Dr. Br4fwn*$ notion qfMin4,pagfi I90« 
Dr. Brown has followed Locke, in so far as to deny our per- 
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ception of any thing external to the Mind. But he has not, 
so for as I at this moment recollect^ advanced any evidenve 
in support of Locke's Idealism ; but has only taken his stand 
upon what existed before: And hence^ his adhesion to this side 
of the subject could have no effect in exploding the Keideian 
doctrine of perception. Upon the other hand, Dr. Brown is 
eminently to be. classed with the number of Philosophers who 
have commenced with immolating their reason to that Idol the 
Simplicity of the Mind : Audit is altogether deplorable to 
see the ravages of Ihis adoption, throughout his Lectures. It 
was this alone could have put him upon the astonishing attempt 
to derive our notion of Extension from our notion of Time. 
And, what renders that attempt still more wonderful, is the fact 
that Dr. Brown does not deny the reality of Space or Exten* 
sion in nature, without or beyond (he mind, as Berkeley did, 
and as I confidently apprehend Dr. Brown's derivation of 
Extension bound him to do. In fact, it appears to me, past 
dispute, that Dr. Brown took up One half of the mantle of 
Berkeley, and left the Other half behind. And how he could 
combine the four principles — namely — that Extension is a real 
thing, — that we perceive nothing beyond our own Ideas — that 
we perceive Extension, — and yet that our Ideas of Extension 
are not really extended,— is to me one of the most in- 
comprehensible proceedings that I have met with in a mind so 
really acute as was that which he possessed. I have every wish 
to bear testimony to the merits of Dr. Brown. But I may with 
confidence affirm that, after he had once imprisoned his genius 
in the Dogma of the Simplicity of the Mind, no human acumen 
could save him from a succession of disasters in his course. 
Contradiction and Mysticism are utterly inadmissible 
in Philosophy : And no Philosophy can exist, which cannot 
be embodied in examples. We might, without violence to 
reason, listen to any Philosopher lecturing upon a Simple 

Mind AS UNDERGOING AK INFINITE VARIETY OP MODI- 
FICATIONS, provided his first lecture were that of depicting 
the Whole of Shakspeare in a mathematical point, as one would 
depict a Gala, or an Opera, in little^ in a scite wfaicli could con- 
tain it! 
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Having adverted here to the opinions of Dr. Brown ; I owe it 
to justice to notice that of a Fair Author, whose notion of the 
nature of Mind appears to me to coincide with his ; and to 
wb<Mn» indeed, I have imputed, in common with him, a 
taking up one half oi the mantle of Berkeley, and leaving 
the other half behind* In the course of a reply which I 
have offered in the Parriana, to some remarks on my First 
Lines by Lady Mary Shepherd, published in the same channel, 
I have in one place observed, that her Ladyship " has even not 
" refrained frcwn pronouncing on the * puerility^ of Newton, in 
*^ his believing that God could have created a world other than 
** the present one." To this remark her Ladyship has, in some 
communications on the subject, objected that I have stated her 
assertion without a due qualification with which she had ac- 
companied it. And I have great pleasure in embracing this 
occasion to acknowledge, with all due apology, the oversight : 
which I now correct by quoting the passage from her Ladyship's 
Work, (" Essays on the Perception of the External Universe ;") 
which I did not quote on the former occasion ; *but only in- 
curred, upon my very defective memory, a fault which I very 
rarely risk falling into. — ^The passage in question is as follows : 
— ** and I cannot avoid considering Sir Isaac Newton s theory 
^* as something puerile and unphilosophical, if it is to be under- 
** stood in the sense Mr. Stewart gives to it." I trust this 
explanation will altogether satisfy the wish of an Authoress, o£ 
whose very rare direction of mind I have already spoken with 
great and real admiration ; although nothing can be much more 
t>ppoute than our respective notions of Mind itself. 

Her Ladyship's claims to great respect, on very various 
grounds, rendered it imperative upon me to entertain her Wri- 
tings, III the first instance. And, indeed, I considered what I 
have said, in my reply to her, as being equally applicable to 
the opinions of Dr. Brown concerning the nature of Mind. I 
would therefore, if requisite, refer any reader to what I have 
said on the Subject in Ihe Parriana^ as being the ultimate 
remarks which I prescribed to myself to offer with regard to it 
in order that the matter might not possibly degenerate into con- 
troversy. 
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JNote D, page 20&. 

lo the Third Volume of Mr, Stewart's Elements, he adTerts 
at large to the different reiults of perception, which followed in 
the case of the youth who was couched by Cheselden and the 
cases since described by Mr. Wardrop and Mr. Ware ; the 
last of which cases have appeared, or have been supposed* 
to make against Berkeley's Theory of the perception of Out- 
ness. The reasoning of Mr. Stewart, on this point, appears 
to me just, in his attributing the difference to rarious degrees 
of blindness in the different patients, — none of whom were to^ 
tally blind. But I am rather surprised it should not have been 
adverted to, and admitted conclusively, that ike matter in que»- 
tibn is not an object of inductive science ; but certainly admits of 
jiroof — a ptiori-ss Berkeley had treated it. No Philosopher 
has ever supposed a Sensation af Color to have Trine Dimension 
or Depth. And it has been abundantly proved, in the fore* 
going treatise, that a Patch of Sensations of Colors forms a 
Veil or Blind between the Mind and any External Obfeet 
which we are said to see. Hence it is plain that the term 
Outness, when applied to Any Object, is equivalent to, or is 
enly anotiier vray of expressing, the term Trine Dimension 
OR Depth : and, therefore, if Sensation of Color itself have 
not IVine Dimensionf it b impossible that the Mind can discern 
Outness immediately, as it discerns Color in its two Superficial 
Dimensions. This result is na less tiian demonstration itself: 
And it follows, that any result of experiment, which appears 
to differ from it, must be attributed to extirinsic accidental 
causes, wjiether apparent or not : Nor^ indeed, can experiment 
tver give a voice in the matter, until some patient be restored to 
sight who had never in the least degree felt any dt^n of Sen- 
sation of color; which appears to be yet a desideratum. 

♦ 

I deem it of importance to notice here, that, in Mr. Ware's 
statement, as quoted by Mr. Stewart, he says — ' I am aware, 
' that these observations not only differ from _ those related of 
' Mr. Cheselden's patient, but appear, on the first statememt, 
* to oppose a principle in Optics, which I believe is commoniy 
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« 4nd justly admtiei, that the senses of sight and teeling hare 
* BO other connexion but that which is formed by experience/ 
Upon this passage^ I observe that the assertion of a specific 
t^erence between Ideas of Touch and Ideas of Color is a doc* 
trine of Berkeley, which has been given into since his time ; 
but (I deem) most fallaciously so; and most mischievously to 
the Nature and Doctrine of the Mind. In this eondusioh I 
am borne out even by Dr« Reid ; whom I have quoted to thia 
e^ct in the body of the work. And I shall here merely sug« 
gest the following experiment, in support of it. As preparatory 
to this, I remark that Mr. Molineaux and Mr. Locke fell into a 
mistake, in chusing a Cube SLud a Sphere for the Subjects of 
their problem ; since no Thing of trine dimension is an imme- 
dutte object of sight. The Objects chosen ought to have been 
a Square and a Circle. If, then, we suppose a person, on first 
being made to see, were to be shown a Square, or a Circle, or 
any small size, such as is perceived without any motion of the 
eye ; I conceive, he would in this case be confused, and at a 
loss to say of what figure the object is : and this wpiild happen 
•wing to a stupor, which arises in tlie Mmd upon the very first 
proposal of many self-evident truths. But, in order to solve 
the problem in question, let the patient to be endowed with sight 
by means of an operation be couched in the middle of a square 
roam ; and, after receiving his sight, let it be demanded of him of 
what shape is the ceiling of the room : In which caise, he would 
be under a necessity to direct his eyes, by a gradual motion, 
along the cornice, in the very same manner that he had, (before 
he received his sight,) been used to move his hand over any 
large square : And I predict, with confidence, he would infal* 
libly pronounce that the ceiling is a/our sided figure. It b 'm^ 
disputable that, in the perception of all very large and near 
visible figures, such as the side of a room in which we are, the 
Eye operates precisely as a Hands And, in fact, the Great 
Giver of the Eye has therein given to us a Hand, so adapted 
as to make use of rays of light as a rod, or a bundle of rods ; 
by means of which we handle distant objects, that Touch 
could never reach. I shall only add, here, that the attempt of 
Berkeley to introduce two different XrtW^of figures-*nameiy— 
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a tangihk and a V%$iiie — ^was equally fenaeiousy and prejudi- 
cial to the phpiology of Mind ; and wassobeld by Dr. Beid. 

But the most inqKutant consideration, intended in the preseul 
iVo/e, is to guard even the most careless reader against the mis- 
take of supposing that the different results ofperceptiimf in the 
oases described by living eminent operators on the eye ; or, yet, 
the observatiotts of Mr. Stewart upon these cases ; have any 
thing at all to do with the fact, so conclusively testified by 
Cheselden, that Stnsations of Colors were perceived l^ his 
patient extended in Two Dimensions (i. e. in length and 
breadth) — before the patient had at all learnt to refer theu 
Sensations, FALLACIOUSLY, to Outness or External Si^ 
TUATioNS, as he afterwards did like all the rest of mankind, 
— a cheat which he put atfnm hiwtself by his associating his 
Sensations of Colors with his Experiments of Touch. The at- 
tested fact of Cheselden's patients' perceiving Colors and their 
Interlimitations extended in his Mind, as being Figured 
Objects ** touching his JE^e/' (that is prior to his at all 
conceiving Outness,) has nothing ivi4tatever to do with the 
i!^«r question Whether any patient^ simtbriy situated, can oon- 
oeive Outness in the sawu primary manner, ov.on the same 
prinupry occasion. . Mt. Stewart, indeed^ has not asserted that 
it has : But yet, the precaution, whi^h I how afford, may not 
be useless, at least to readers in ordinary : And any mistake, 
Qu tills point, would be of immeMirable consequence. 
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PAPER 
ON THE LOGIC OF RELATION 

CONSIDERED AS A 

MACHINE FOR RATIONATIVE SCIENCK 

Tu£ reason for supplying the present paper k 
merely accidental, and is not that ftf an intention 
to state any thing new concerning the nature of 
Relation itself integeally considebed, — a 
Subject which has appropriately occupied a portion 
of my former publications. The fact is that, jd- 
though the estimate of the Nature of Relation, 
which is comprised in the Analysis of tiie Subjeet 
laid out in my First lines, has been assented to 
by several writers in very different situations, I 
have reason to believe that the eo'tent of its applica^ 
l^ify or bearing upon the constitutions of science in 
general, has not awakened the attention of the 
classes whom it most concerns ; and, even, that 
its operation in the case o(any one Science has not 
been duly apprehended, except in the case of a 
few readers more appropriately conversant cm the 
subfect. To provide, therefore, against the con-* 
tingency of this Subject's being possibly left, for an 
indefinite length of time, in a state equivialent to 
its non-existence, is the principal, or at least the 
proximate, object of the present paper. In 
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order to effect this object, the following considera- 
ticxis are in the first place suggested, as being 
prdiminary to what follows. 

To those who are at all conversant on General 
Lf)gic it will sufficiently appear, from a due consi- 
deration of the matter, that the Category of 
Relation possesses an Office for the erecting of 
Rationative Science, correspondent to that which 
th6 Baconian Logic holds in the erection of IndtiC' 
tive Science. In addition to this ; it is to be here 
observed, that all sciences whatever — the Inductive 
as well as the Rationative — are comprehended 
under the Laws of Relation. In other words ; the 
Rules of the Novum Organum comprehend, and 
govern, only all those Sciences which consist in 
the Classification ci Contingent Facts existing: 
Whereas, the Laws of Relation not only compre^ 
Imid and govern all those Sciences which coiusist 
in the Necessary Connections between Our 
Ideas, and also all such connections between Extern 
HAL Existences ; but, in addition to this, they do 
the like with regard to AU CoMtngent Facts, so Umg 
as such facts actually exi^y just as the Municipal 
Laws of any Realm comprehend and regulate 
Es^ery Alien Subject so long as that Skc^ect actually 
resides therein. From the considerations now stated 
it is manifest, that Each of these Two Machines 
£Mr the erection of Science is a Logic, although 
each is a very different Logic from the c^er^ 

In order further to afford a general conception 
of the scope or comprehensiveness of the Laws o( Re*- 
lation, in our apprehension of the things of.ther* 
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Vniverse ; it may be remaiiced, in the fiiBt plaee; 
that the Different Kjnds of things in existrace 
have been, by different Philosophers, divided out 
into Categories or Primary Classes, as form* 
ing the Whole Scheme of the Objects of Science, 
or of the Logician. It is sufficiently known that 
Aristotle made the numbers of these Categcnries to 
be Ten : Of which, the reader may find a c^nt 
account prefixed to Dr. Reid's Essays. t>& the 
Intellectual Powers; and in which, he very 
pertinently comments upon not only these, but 
likewise upon the Categories of Hume, and those 
of Locke ; the former of whom makes the prop« 
number to be seven, and the latter three ; while 
there is also, as Dr. Reid justly observes, as great 
a discrepancy between the natureSy as there is be* 
tween the numbers, of these assumed Categories; 
and, of course, it is plain that much fallacy must 
be embodied in the whole conflict of these judg* 
ments of the subject. 

On the other hand ; I would suggest here, that 
the Scheme proposed by Locke approximates 
much more to the truth of nature, than either c^ 
the others above-mentioned. For he makes his 
Three Categories to consist in Substance,— Modb^ 
— and Relation. And, from the Principles of 
Relation which I have deduced in my Analysis, I 
consider it as a matter which is not likely to be 
denied, that all the objects of our knowledge, how 
diversified or infinite soever they are in their parti- 
cular or individual natures, fall under One. of Two 
Generic Classes Onlt. — Every Object, or Sub* 
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)Wt, in tbe Universe, must eitlieT be cbnsidered tM 
itself insularly and absolutely, and then it is no part 
of the Universe — that is it is no object of Science — ^be- 
canse All Science is of Relativeness, or of Relation ; 
~or, else, it must be considered in its Capacity 
Oft Office of a Related Subject to Some 
CoHRELATED SUBJECT, and this Relating to 
8ome Other Subject is, in a Logical Sense, an act- 
ing WITH that Subject. Hence it must be a self- 
evident truth, to those who are sufficiently in the 
Science, that there is not in the Whole Universe 
any Category of Thing, considered as an Object 
of either the Philosopher, the Logician, (^ the 
Grammarian, besides that of Co-Agents and oi 
Logical Actions existing, or assumed as existing, 
betv^een these Co- Agents. The Logical Scheme of 
the Universe proposed by Locke, therefore, needs 
imly to be simpl^ed, by excluding his Category of 
Modes, inasmuch as Every Mode, as well as every 
Substance, takes on the Logical Character or Office of 
a Co- Agent, in any reasoning, or speculatioii what- 
ever, which we can enter into concerning it as a 
part of the Universe : although a distinction be- 
tween SsAstance and Mode may still be entertained, 
as a subordinate consideration, in a logical estimate 
of things. 

In order completely to illustrate the nature 
of the foregoing commentary on the Scheme (rf 
the Universe proposed by Locke, I observe that 
what he calls, (and what are indeed in themselves 
— that is when viewed irmdarly and absolutely, with' 
0Ht reference to (Mer Substantive Things^ySvB^ 
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STANCES OR SUBSTANTIVE Things TAKE ON A 

NEW CHARACTER the vcvy moment we view them 
with RESPECT TO Any Other Thing ; That is,— 
the inoment we view them with reference to Any 
Other Thing, instead of being any longer viewed 
as being merely substantives, they are this 
and Something More, for they are Substantives 
considered as invested with an additional that is 
a Relative Character, and, here, for the sake 
of brevity, they may be called Relatives or Re- 
lated Subjects, although they can never lose their 
Substantive character. Every One of Locke's Sub- 
stances^ and Every One of his Modes, the moment 
it is viewed, or reasoned upon, as Associated with 
Any Other Substance, or Mode, is a Relative 
according to the description now given. 

As I have shewn, in my Analysis of Language, 
that the Philosophical Structure of Speech is accu- 
rately the same as the Logical Structure of the Uni- 
verse; it will afford a striking illustration of the 
distinction here made, between Substantive and 
Relative, when I repeat a suggestion which was 
advanced in the work justmentioned-^namely — that 
— ^Any Noun Substantive, when it stands akme, as 
in a Lexicon, is no part of language any more thmi a 
hewn Stone, in a quarry, is a part of any building 
which it afterwards contributes to form. Any Noun, 
so abstracted and insular, is Only a Mass of Lin- 
gual Material, cut out in the quarry, to some 
tidapted shape and size, ready to be carried to 
some Fabric of Language; and the moment it is 
placed in Association with other Words, and thereby 
Man. 2 
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becomes u part iof Language^ it does thw by taking 
vn An additional character to its Substantive Of&eey 
tbqit is it becomes a Noun Relative^ although 
Grammarians, not seeing through this matter, have 
tailed .it still a Noun Sub&tantive, What I novr 
suggest must be a self-evident truths and an Axiom 
in Grammar : because Anj/ Ward whatever has tm 
import in language ^ but only in its office cf being rela* 
ted to same. Other Wordi 

After what has. been stated in the foregoing re« 
marks, I may perhaps, without fear. q£ impeachr 
rnent^^ be allowed to affirm that the apfdicdtion^ amd 
the efficac^^ of the Category of Relatives and R«k* 
tio^, must >be as extensive, and as powerful, as those 
of the Baconian Logic, not to say vastly more so. 
And hence it is certain that, if the Old Estimate 
of the Category of Relation ha3 been profoundly er- 
roneoi»3> there cannot exist a doubt but much error 
has consequently been built up in the world iu^ 
stead of Logical Sciende. 

One farther consideration remams to be noticed 
here, before I conclude ^lese preliminary obser- 
vations. : It is well known that, according to 1^ 
geoeral opinion of Philosophers, the two Depart- 
mettts of Knowledge — namely— that of Physicd 
or Inductive and that of Demoiustrative Science 
r— are incompatHtle in their emdence, and equally so 
in the maure or identity of their su^ects,-^becaxiae 
the Truths and Objects of Demonstrative Science 
exeiassutmd as being parefy hifpt^etkal and nmar 
as really existing, whereas Indnctive Science re-r 
gards oxAj existing fa(M. Against this accreditee^ 
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4octrhie/hawe?ef» it^ basr been pirov^il^ k the case 
of thote Laws of rP^rcepiioxi which I haire treated 
under the name of the Lawg of Vision, that i% 
has been o^l^iafi errofieous and illusory view of the 
Laws of Hunmn Thought in regtu'd to Science* it 
is curious to obs^irei (what I have remarked iu 
the preceding treatise,) that it is shewn by these 
liaws of Vision, and indeed is proved by various 
6ther subjects, that Ntcfissixr ^^^^ out ofCdN-^ 

TINGENCY, ALT^pU&H CJoSTTINGEKey CANNOT f*€-f 

eipr^at^ spring out of Niices^ity. Thus, While 
the^ Two Machines fcHT the ereetioh^of Science, 
aow under consideration, are distinct and collate- 
ral in themselves, there is a manifest harmony be- 
tween their distinct courses of operation, and 
both may be made to work* together for t&e ad- 
vancement of gfeneral knowledge. 

In fine : If I bad notr in the outset of these.ob* 
fg^rvations, considered the stupendous magnitude 
of the Baconian Logic an Edifice to inspire welU 
grounded aijire and diffidence in any one . wh6 
should presume to place any innovation fa the 
most degree of comparison with it, it had beeA 
Ijut a bri^f and easy thing to show that ^ the re- 
modelling of the Category of Relation, now lA 
question, {ahvdys conditionally provided k . shall be 
held valid) m a Logical Machine of the most com- 
prehensive nature and operation. For, in a word, 
I might have observed, as a self-evident truth, 
that the Aaistoxi^LiAN Scheme of Relation is a 
Machine of the most Comprehensive and paramount 
kind, since all knowledge whatever ^ both of Demon^ 
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strative and of Inductive . Science^ proceeds upon ^at 
Scheme, and it follows, therefore, without farther 
process of reasoning, that, if the Aristotelian System 
be proved untenable, then. Ant Othee that validly 
takes its place must also take its office and dignity, 
and must produce charges in reputed or so-called 
Sciences, to an extent commensurate with the U>giml 
difference between the two schemes. This, indeed, is 
not only a self-evident truth : but I. apprehend that 
such is the existing field for its application, that it 
may nqt be too much to affirm that a very large 
proportion of all the stumbling in PAiAwopAy^that js 
to say in Metaphysical Science, — including 
Langtcage and Grammar, has proceeded, as an in- 
evitable result, from that great and fundamental 
error in the Scheme of Relation which has been* 
embraced and employed, without opposition or 
suspicion, from the days of Aristotle to the present 
time. I hazard this last assertion with an eye to 
cases which support it, and which will appear 
her^, or have appeared in my former publications ; 
and, I confess, I have not the least misgiving of 
the warranty which these cases afibrd. 

In my Analysis' of the Subject, I noticed that 
there is one great department of Metaphysical 
Science> in which the fallacy of the Aristotelian 
Scheme of Relation does not produce error— namely 
, — in that of Mathematics: And I therein pointed 
out the reason why it does not. The truth is that, 
although Mathematics is invariably called a Sci* 
&ace of Relation, it is not what it is called ; for 
it is only a Science of the Rej^ativeness of One 
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quantity to Another; and the Relation or Logi- 
cal Action between the Two Quantities is a Thing 
no more integral, or heeded, in the calculus, than the 
Scaffolding of a Building is made any account of 
as a part of the Building itself. Thus, in the alge* 
braical formular-4z=2+2— there is a Relative- 
NESS of Equality between the Quantities on each 
side the sign =: ;— and this Relatiyeness exists 
because of a logical action called equalli!ng; 
which is carried on between the Quantities. This 
LOGICAL ACTION is deuotcd by the sign = : But, 
if we want to express it properly in words, we say 
—4 EQUALS 2 plus 2. Now, the Mathematician, 
if asked, must admit that the sign =, or the word 
EQUALS,— is the sign of a Link of Logical Con- 
nection, which (like a fetter) logically ties together 
the Two Sides of the equation and is the Formal 
Cause of the One Side being a Relative to the 
Other Side. But, in uttering his conclusion, he 
treats this Link as a Builder would a Scaffold after 
his House is completed ; he throws it away, un* 
heeded, and views the quantity— 4— in its rela^- 
TivENEss to the Quantity 2+2. — When, however, 
I say this ; the strict fact is that the mathematical 
scaffolding is not absolutely thrown away ; it is only 
overlooked in a certain sense — namely— in so far, that 
all mathematicians would agree as to the con- 
clusion if one half of them took the Aristotelian 
Scheme of Relation, and the other adopted that 
which I insist upon. 

Put, when we turn from Mathematics, to other 
Sciences, the case becomes infinitely different. In 
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the ScieftcB of Language, fi^* example, thes proeey 
dure of Ae XJramm AHiAK, in treating of his o^ri 
departm^t, pitdnced ' a very" opposite r«ult. 
When HE utters the expufessfon—^Pefe^ strikes 
Rickard; the moral ztA physical actum qalled 
sTRixiKa is^ h^e as principal an Object of his 
Science, as the respectative Reldi'Oe States of P6ter 
and of Richard. Hence, if a Gratfimarian conform 
to the Old Scheme of Relation, (which includes 
NO LINK OP CONNEXION bctwecti au^ two Related 
Subjects,) he then teaches his hearers the doctrin* 
that the Action of Striking Richard is an Attribute 
of Peter. In general terms, I may remark that, 
according to ms doctrine, Every Verb in Language 
IS the sigi^of an Attribute of its Nominative, I 
need not enlarge, here, upon the devastation df 
reason, in So^alled Gfaffitnar, which foll6ws from 
j&e same cause-H&gimely-^he sinking or not enten- 
iaining the Locshcal Link between the Striker 
Huid the Stricken, and between Every Other Agent 
and its Co-Agent, which I call a Relative. But 
i may merely observe, to the informed reader, that 
|t must be quite as illogical, or absurd, in the case 
<^the foregoing algebraical formula, to affirm that 
the sign =z is an Attribute of the Quantity 4, as it 
is in Grammar to affirm that Any Action, or Any 
Verb, is an Attribute of Either of the Subjects 
concerned ; while this Sign is manifestly a Logical 
Bridge between the two, and is no more an attri- 
bute of EITHER than London Bridge is an attri- 
bute of either London or Southwark. And here it 
is not meant to deny that there is a loose popular 
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sense, in which London Bridge is an attribute of 
London, as when we say London has a Bridge. 
But no Grammarian attributes a Verb^ its Nomi- 
native in (iny thing Ukf the same siense as a Bridg# 
is attributed to a Town, or to eittier Qank af the 
River over which it stands : For it i$ certain^ itk 
strict logical truths that London, has no Bridge; 
but London and Southwark have a Bridge betweeii 
i\x^xQr^that is to say interposed as a Third Ob^ 
JECT between them— which ties or connects them^ 
as Two Distinct Objects^ as a thong, ojr chain, cour 
bedts a Couple of dogs, without binciUi^ them into 
One Samt logical Object. 

Now the distinction or difference here pointed 
out, between Ar^ Attribute of Any Things and An^ 
Action (i. e- Any Relation) between that Thing 
aad Another. Thing, is the Very Foundation ot 
Grammar ; fec^w^e Action, coni»dered in the 
sense of a Link between Some Two Co-Agents^ ii 
the Very Essence oj the Category of Rela^ 
TivEs AND Relation.* And, from this example 
of the Structure of Language, a reader has some 
vague conception of the extent, or degree, in which 
the Estimate of this Category, now insisted upon» 
must operate in th6 Structure of Other Seiences. 

' Besi<ies other assents to this ; in the rery able and effective 
article on the First Volume of Anti-Tooke, which appean nnder 
the Head Philology in the CvcLOPADf A Edinbnsis, (the 
Second not being then published) the writer has eiftered copr 
-pletelj into my reasoning on the Subject ; and altogether agree* 
that so vast a difference between the Two Schemes of Relation, 
Us is therein laid down, is fully sufficient to affect the Science 
bf Grammar as extensively as I have asserted. 
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2. 

After having well considered the foregoing state* 
ments, a reader will be enabled to apprehend and 
appreciate that scale of the Mental Faculties which 
I was induced to lay down in my First Lines, — 
a graduation which, indeed, has been assented to 
by the Critic of that Volume in the Monthly Re- 
view, upon the ground of Relation in question ; but 
the cogency of which, I have reason to think, has 
not appeared to other readers in general. 

In the Preface to the work just mentioned, I 
was led to remark upon the very notable discre- 
pancy observable between the scales, respectively, 
of Dr. Reid and Professor Stewart on the Subject, 
—a discrepancy the more striking inasmuch as those 
two Writers are more extensively identical in their 
pneumatological opinions, than perhaps any other 
two upon the same subject: from whence, therefore, 
of itself alone, we have internal evidence that there 
must be something wrong in the pneumatological views 
of these Writers, one or both of them. 

In the body of my work, I proceeded upon the 
conviction, that an understanding of the true 
Structure of the Category of Relatives and Relation 
is a necessary preparative to a right understanding 
not only of such intellectual processes as Reasoning, 
Abstraction, Greneralisation, &c. ; which processes 
might otherwise appear exclusively to demand it : 
but necessary, also, to a right apprehension of 
Imagination or Conception, Memory, Perception, 
and, lastly, even to Sensation itself , especially in its 
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cMy^lex masses suck as that of a Patch of Cobr. 
Whiles upon the other hand, I assumed that all 
men have a sufficient knowledge, from the i^iehing;^ 
of nature alone, of the processes of Sensatkm, Per- 
ception, Memory, and Imagination or Conceptionv 
to enable them rightly to apprehend an tinalysis of 
Relation, when it should be placed before them.' 

Agreeably with this view of the Subject, I made 
an Analysis of the Category of Relatives and Re- 
lation, virtually, the principal feature of the work : 
And, in point of fact, it forms virtuaUy the First 
Chapter therein ; although in point of Nomfaial 
Title the process of Perception gives its Name to 
the Chapter that precedes it. The truth is that, 
the process of Perception is nothing other than 
One Species of the intellectual process of discern- 
ing the Relativeness of, and the Relatwm betweeu^ 
what are called Ob J E.CTS: And my only reason for 
not comprehending both, under one same nominal 
head, was a desire to avoid ccmfounding the dif-; 
ferent species, in the mind of a reader. 

If I have been right in tiie view of the subject 
now insisted upon, it must follow that, to commence, 
a General Treatise of thet Mental Powers in the 
usual way, by begmning with Sensation,. Petrcep-. 
tion. Memory, Imagination, &c. without previously 
grounding the learner in a knowledge of the nature 
of Relation, must prove something like as sterile 
and improfitable as it wxnild be to attempt to teack 
any one the principles of algebfaical equations, ^ 
without first instructing him m the rules of conmuuL 
arithmetic. , . > 

Man. 2 h 
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. I trust it will be a convincing example of the truth 
of the last observation, when I appeal to that 
" TRANSFERENCE of the Subjcct of Perception, from 
'^ Inductive Science, of which it had always there- 
V tofore been considered as a part ; to form a de- 
" partment of Science that is legitimately Mathe- 
** maiical or Ratianative,'' — a transference which 
has been seized upon, with most happy discern- 
ment, .by the Critic of my First Lines in the 
Monthly Review (Jbr February 1822. ;) and recog- 
nised by him with an adequate force of (expression. 
And thus it appears in the Science of Perception, 
as conspicuously as it has already been shcMm in 
that of Grammar, that an application of the True 
Structure of the Category of Relatives and Rela- 
tion, as a Machine for the erecting of Rationative 
Science, has produced results which never other- 
wise could have existed. And, unless those 
Principles of Grammar, and these of Perception, 
respectively, can be invalidated; it becomes unde- 
niable that the Structure or Machine, which has 
produced these results, must be allowed to possess 
the office and dignity of that Aristotelian Scheme 
erf Relation which has governed the procedure of 
Logicians, in all the departments of Rationative 
Science, from the days of the Greek Philosophers 
to the present hour. 

After what has been said above, it hardly needs 
to be observed^ that a commencement of a Treatise 
on Mind with an AnalyiMS of Relation on the 
Principles of the Arisfotelian Scheme could be 
of no advantage whatever. If, for example, Mr. 
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Locke had placed his copious Analysis of the Sub- 
ject as his First Chapter; it could never have led 
him to any other train of speculation, with regard to 
^e Perception of Extended Figures or Ob- 
jects, than that which he has followed ; and Per- 
ception would still, according to him, be a mere cj^e-^ 
rimental or inductive science ; without so much as 
a suspicion that it is a Science of rationale, in 
being a legitimate discernment, by an act of Judg- 
ment or Intuition, of a Relation of Meeting be- 
tween Some Two Correlated Patches of Sensation of 
Color, or of Touch, — a fact which, as already ob- 
served, changes the whole nature of Perception from 
that which it was ever considered as possessing; 
and, I may here observe, along with this changes 
also, in an immeasurable extent, the nature of 
Pneumatological Science at large, as has been de- 
monstrated in the Principles of the Physiology of 
Mind, including those of Physical Theology, lajd 
out in the^rst and second Sections of the foregoing 
manual. 

It is impracticable, in the requisite limits of the 
present paper, to advert at all to other depart- 
ments, either of Pneumatology, or of Rationative 
Science in general, to which the newly-modelled 
Structure of Relation is applicable, and must be ap- 
plied, in order to convert them into true Science. 
But it may here in fine be asked: Supposing the 
Principles or Scheme of the Subject, now in ques- 
tion, and which, I have here presumed to insis;t, 
must take the place of those of tlie Aristotelian 
Scheme, cannot be invalidated ; (as the extent of 
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recognition already obtained for them^ limited as 
it certainly yet is, seems to promise;) In this 
case. Will Professors of Mind in future continue 
to teach, as heretofore, that Perception is a 
Mere Fact of Indwti(m,--^9i Mere Irratianatiw 
branch of knowledge? 

Upon the other hand, I may ask; and, I trust, 
with a force which cannot be lost upon those who 
are interested in the advancement of Philosophy; 
Does it not transport us into a new wcwrld of 
Science, when, instead of the Absolute Mysticism of 
the School of Reid on the Subfect; and the Com^ 
parative mysticism of every other Writer on Pneu- 
matology, from Locke, nay from Aristotle and his 
time, down to Professor Brown, both inclusive ;- we 
recognise that, v)hat is called the perceiving ok an 
Object, is nothing in the world but the perform- 
ing of a Mathematical Process upon two, or more, 
of our own Mental Modifications ; which process, 
also, it has been shewn, is the Very Foundation^ 
OF the Whole Science of Mind ? 



THE end. 
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